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With The Indian and The 
Buffalo In Montana 


By 
Brigadier General EDWARD J. MCCLERNAND 


| CONCLUSION | 
FTER placing the wounded aboard the Far West, the entire command, 
including what was left of the Seventh Cavalry, was marched back to 
the north side of the Yellowstone to await re-enforcements. The 
Indians were supposed to have retreated toward the Big Horn Mountains. We 
did not then know that they had beaten General Crook on the Rosebud more 
than a week before their fight with Custer. 

The commands from the two Departments had made no effort to act 
together and had permitted the Indians to beat them in detail. 

About the middle of July three enlisted men were dispatched by General 
Terry to find General Crook, if possible; they succeeded and returned to us on 
the 25th of the same month, with the information that General Crook was on 
Goose Creek (a southern tributary of Tongue River) and also awaiting 
re-enforcements. 

On the 27th of July we started down the Yellowstone and on the 30th 
camped opposite the mouth of the Rosebud. Here we found four companies 
of the Sixth Infantry, two of the Seventeenth, and one of the Seventh Cavalry. 
Shortly afterwards the Fifth Infantry under General Nelson A. Miles arrived. 

Finally, on the 8th of August we started up the Rosebud—1700 strong. 
Two days later about 11:00 4. u., such of our Indian scouts as were in advance 
came rushing back crying “Sioux-Sioux,” and pointing to a large cloud of dust 
seen rising behind a hill a few miles up the valley. That the Crow scouts 
thought the time had come at last to meet their hated enemy in fair battle, 
was evident from their excited words and actions. 

They sprang from their ponies and began stripping for the fight, and 
daubing their faces with paint. The squaws, even more excited than the 
braves, went hurriedly to work saddling the war ponies, and all the time 


screaming and gesticulating in the wildest manner. The command was 
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promptly deployed, covering our trains in a well chosen position. General 
Terry, who frequently used me as a staff officer, ordered me to direct General 
Miles to deploy his regiment the Fifth Infantry, to the right, facing the timber 
along the Rosebud, and to hold that flank. This was the first time I ever saw 
Miles, and his poise and alertness greatly impressed me. Every one was eager 
for the expected fight, which however was not to be, for soon the appearance 
of the famous Buffalo Bill, (William F. Cody) riding towards us with a few 
companions, put an end to our warlike demonstrations. He told us that he 
came from General Crook, whose column consisting of twenty-five troops of 
cavalry and ten companies of infantry made the dust observed. 
Crook Joins Terry 

Both commands encamped together on the Rosebud. Here it was decided 
to send the wagon train back to the Yellowstone under General Miles and his 
regiment of infantry. Upon reaching the river he was to patrol it with a 
steamboat and prevent if possible, the Sioux from crossing and escaping to the 
north. The remaining troops were to follow a tepee trail found by General 
Crook’s scouts, leading towards Tongue River. 

In my humble opinion the cavalry of both commands—thirty-six troops— 
should have been united and sent rapidly forward to attack the enemy. <A 
good cavalryman, General Wesley A. Merritt, was there to command. The 
defeat of the Seventh Cavalry had, however, shaken the confidence of many 
in the ability of cavalry alone to contend successfully with Indians. T am not 
aware that any such conclusion should have been drawn. The disaster of the 
Little Big Horn was the legitimate result, not only of the greatly superior 
strength of the enemy, but of a badly planned battle, badly fought perhaps 
in many places. 

The experience of the next two years showed that cavalry could charge 
and beat Indians. Besides, we could have fought on foot and have put 
probably 1500 men in line—exclusive of the horse holders. The Indians were 
retreating from their favorite hunting grounds, and it is fair to presume that 
they were not equal to presenting as bold a front as formerly. 

Both on the Rosebud under Crook, and at the Little Big Horn, the troops 
were put in piecemeal and beaten in detail. Fought in that way, either 
cavalry or infantry, at any time and under any circumstances, will probably 
be beaten. 

Instead of a rapid movement, the united Department commanders marched 
over to Tongue River, down that stream nearly fifty miles, thence across to 
Powder River and down to its mouth. This distance was one hundred and 
twenty-six miles—we were seven days making it, an average of eighteen miles 
a day. When finished, no one knew where the Indians were. A week before 
we arrived there on the seventeenth of August, many of General Crook’s horses 
were on their last legs. 

From the mouth of the Powder River General Crook was to march 
towards the Little Missouri, while General Terry was to cross the Yellowstone 
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William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) 


3uffalo Bill was one of the most noted of the many scouts whose picturesque careers 
lend much interest to the history of our western frontier. Born in 1845, he had many 
adventures at an early age, and when fifteen years old, became a pony express rider. 
During the Civil War he was a scout for the Union forces in the West. From 1866 to 
1877 he took part in many Indian campaigns and made a great reputation as a courageous 
and reliable scout, as well as a skillful buffalo hunter. He later went into the show 
business and his Wild West performances furnished entertainment to thousands in the 
United States and England. 
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and move towards the Big Dry, or the Dry Fork of the Missouri. If the 
Indians were retreating towards the Black Hills to the south-east, it was 
thought that General Crook would overtake them, but if they were trying to 
escape to the British Possessions, General Terry would be pursuing the 
proper course. 

Engagement at Slim Buttes 

General Crook’s command nearly starved before supplies were reached, 
many of his animals perished. and I have been told that there was much 
straggling. He had an unimportant engagement at Slim Buttes (in South 
Dakota, 120 miles southeast of Miles City) where a portion of his command 
under Captain Anson Mills, surprised a band of Indians and captured their 
camp with a large amount of supplies which proved of great benefit to the 
detachment, and also to the balance of the command when it came up.* 

We started on August 24th, and that evening Buffalo Bill brought news 
from Lieutenant Edmund Rice, opposite the mouth of Glendive Creek, that 
Indians were hovering around there. Fearing that they would escape to the 
north, General Terry turned in that direction, and reaching the river near 
the mouth of O’Fallon’s Creek, continued our march towards Glendive Creek. 

On the 29th of August, we came upon a large herd of buffalo and a grand 
hunt took place. Many joined in the sport, and the chase was both successful 
and exciting, without encountering any Indians. We arrived at the mouth of 
Glendive Creek on the 31st and went into camp. 

By September 6th, as the Yellowstone was falling, and as the boats were 
being taxed to their full capacity to supply the cantonment at Tongue River, 
the site of the present Fort Keogh, it was decided to send the troops home. 
General Gibbon’s command had the greatest distance to march, and was 
started at once. 

Fort Ellis was reached on September 29th, just six months after leaving 
it. The infantry had still farther to go, and reached Fort Shaw on October 
6th. The greatest distance marched during the campaign by a company of 
infantry, was 1835 miles, and by a troop of cavalry, 1798 miles. 





* ote: September 9th, a squadron, consisting of one hundred and fifty men of the 
Third Cavalry, under Captain Anson Mills, after a very trying night march, succeeded 
at daybreak in surprising the village of American Horse, at Slim Buttes, Dak., capturing 
the entire village of about thirty-seven lodges, with quantities of supplies, arms and 
ammunition, and about one hundred and seventy-five ponies. Among the articles taken 
from this village were a guidon of the Seventh Cavalry, a pair of gloves marked with 
the name of Colonel Keogh, Seventh Cavalry, who was killed with Custer, and many 
other things which were recognized as belonging to that command. The squadron of 
Captain Mills suffered a loss of one enlisted man killed, six wounded, and Lieutenant 
A. H. Von Luettwitz, Third Cavalry, so seriously wounded in the leg as to require 
amputation. The loss of the Indians was American Horse, mortally wounded, four 
Indians killed, and about a dozen captured. The village of Crazy Horse was only a 
short distance away, and after the first flight from camp, the Indians returned in 
increased numbers and attacked Mills’ command, but the main column of General 
Crook having arrived, the Indians were worsted in several encounters which took 
place. (RECORD OF ENGAGEMENTS). 
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One fatal blow, at least, was given the Indians in 1876—viz: The 
establishment of Fort Keogh. That post, with Fort Custer built the following 
year, settled the Indian question on the Yellowstone. 


A Surprise 

In July of the following year, 1877, I was returning on a boat from a long 
leave of absence, and upon reaching the cantonment of Glendive on the Yellow- 
stone, I saw two officers on the river bank. 

Thinking that I would give them a pleasant surprise, I filled my pockets 
with cigars and—something else, and went ashore. The surprise, however, 
landed on the other side, for I immediately called for my baggage, and went 
into bivouac with a sole leather trunk and my best “cit” clothes. 

















Cantonment at Mouth of Tongue River, Montana, 1876 


The two officers were General Miles and Lieutenant Oscar F. Long. The 
former said my troop would reach Glendive in a few days and that I could 
join there as well as at Keogh, where I had expected to report. He asked if I 
was prepared to take the field. I said yes, but knew that it was not exactly 
true. However, an officer who was renowned for running about and attending 
to every one’s business except his own, had gone off on a boat for a little trip, 
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Lieutenant General Nelson A. Miles 


Nelson A. Miles was appointed First Lieutenant, 22d Massachusetts 
September 9, 1861. 


the Civil War, and after demobilization, was appointed colonel of infantry on July 28, 


Infantry 
He rose to the grade of major general of volunteers by the close of 


1866. He became a brigadier general December 15, 1880; major general April 5, 1890; 
and lieutenant general June 6, 1900. In the Indian campaigns that followed the Civil 
War, General Miles was very successful, both in the Southwest and the Northwest. 
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and left his field outfit at Glendive. As I knew him well, I supplied myself 
with his garments. Now, as he was six feet tall and weighed 200 lbs. and I, 
in those days of campaigning and hard work, only turned the scales at 130, 
you can imagine the fit was not perfect. 

At this place there were twenty men belonging to about as many 
regiments. I was directed to take command. Boats commenced pouring in 
supplies for an expedition to be started in a few days, and I began to bemoan 
the feeling of hospitality which prompted me to treat to the cigars and rum, 
for I was made Quartermaster and Commissary without any clerical 
assistance, with scarcely any stationery and wholly without blanks. General 
Miles and Lieutenant Long stayed around several days but they did not help 
much. In fact, the General did not seem to understand that I had a bigger 
contract on hand than I could well fill, and employed me part of the time in 
drilling the mounted men to fight on foot, each man holding his horse by the 
lariat. Here let me say, that under certain circumstances this is an excellent 
method, but it is important that the Ordnance Department should supply us 
with a hair lariat; something soft, Jight, and pliable. 

From Glendive I was ordered cn a march of 700 miles, and acted as 
Adjutant, Quartermaster and Commissary of the command, consisting of 
twelve troops and companies, and 50 or 60 packers and Indian scouts. My 
accounts were kept on old envelopes and such scraps of paper as I could beg, 
borrow or steal, and were thrown pell-mell into a small grip sack. After 
reaching Keogh I found it a difficult task to bring order out of such chaos. 

While lying in camp near Keogh, I was directed to find if possible, a ford 
across the Yellowstone about three miles above the post. 

Realizing the danger attending the undertaking, I called for volunteers 
and three men came forward. Taking off our boots and heavy clothing, and 
selecting good horses, we went in, trying one place and then another, until 
with a sudden plunge, we found ourselves swimming in deep and swift water. 
One man was drowned. The rest of us reached a little island. My friends on 
the bank called loudly to give it up and come back, and it was one occasion 
where advice proved welcome. I mention this circumstance to call attention 
to the importance of teaching a cavalryman to swim with his horse. That it 
would vastly increase his efficiency during a campaign cannot be doubted. 


Nez Perce Campaign 
My squadron was near Keogh when a courier brought the news to General 
Miles that the Nez Perce Indians had crossed the Yellowstone near Clark’s 
Fork, and after a fight with part of the Seventh Cavalry, under General 
Sturgis, had continued their retreat toward the Judith Basin.* General Miles 


*Note: This was the final phase of the celebrated retreat of the Nez Perce Indians 
under Chief Joseph from their ancestral home in eastern Oregon. Hostilities began June 
17, 1877, as a result of the Government's attempt to transfer the Nez Perces to the 
Lapwai reservation in western Idaho. After a few engagements with the troops, the 
Indians, realizing that they would be defeated in the end, started for Canada, followed 
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46. 
A 1600 Mile Retreat 

The heavy black line indicates Chief Joseph's route during his retreat from western 
Idaho to the Bear Paw Mountains in northern Montana, the scene of his final stand and 
surrender. Crossed sabers indicate points where engagements took place. General Miles’ 
command was the third force that had intercepted Chief Joseph while General Howarl 
was pursuing. That under General Gibbon from Forts Shaw and Ellis was thrust aside 
at the Big Hole River; later, Colonel S. D. Sturgis, with the Seventh Cavalry, was warded 
off at Canyon Creek, a tributary of the Yellowstone. 


with his accustomed energy, started at once to cut them off before they could 
reach the British Possessions. His force consisted of three troops of the 
Second Cavalry: Tyler's, Jerome’s and mine, Captain George L. Tyler, 
commanding; three troops of the Seventh Cavalry: Hale’s, Godfrey’s and 








by troops under General O. O. Howard. There ensued a number of pitched battles and 
rear guard actions in which the Indians showed tactical ability and fighting qualities of 
a high order. The principal engagements were at White Bird Canyon, Clear Water, Big 
Hole, Camas Meadows, Canyon Creek, and the final battle in the Bear Paw Mountains. 

In addition to the pursuing forces under General Howard, General Gibbon, with 
forces from Forts Shaw and Ellis. intercepted and surprised the hostiles at the Big Hole 
River. After a desperate fight which lasted all day, Joseph withdrew at night and 
continued his retreat to the southeast and through Yellowstone Park. Gibbon’s loss in 
killed and wounded was thirty-five per cent of his force. 

Colonel Sturgis with the Seventh Cavalry threw himself across Joseph's route 
heyond Yellowstone Park, but the wily chief outwitted him by a clever feint. As soon as 
Sturgis found that he had been tricked, he rushed in pursuit with fresh horses and came 
upon the Nez Perces on Canyon Creek. After a hard fight, Joseph withdrew under cover 
of darkness and continued his retreat north. Sturgis was in no shape to pursue, as his 
men and horses were exhausted. (EprTor) 
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Moylan’s, Captain Owen Hale, commanding; four companies of the Fifth 
Infantry: Snyder's, Bennett’s, Carter's and Romeyn’'s, Captain Simon Snyder, 
commanding; a small detachment of white guides and scouts, and thirty 
Cheyenne Indian allies under Lieutenant Marion P. Maus, First Infantry; 
and an infantry detachment with a twelve-pounder Napoleon gun. The 
Cheyennes were former foes who had surrendered after the Little Big Horn 
campaign. 

Our route passed up Sunday Creek, over the divide to the Big Dry, across 
another divide to Squaw Creek, and thence to the Missouri. Two officers were 
sent ahead to stop any boats that might be passing. We found and stopped two. 

Learning that the Indians had crossed the Missouri at Cow Island, some 
forty miles above, the command was ferried to the north side, and the march 
continued. The weather was exceedingly disagreeable. On the morning of 
September 29th, near the Bear Paw Mountains, Lieutenant M. P. Maus, Chief 
of Scouts, sent back word that the enemy was in camp about five miles ahead. 

The Second Cavalry was leading, followed by the Seventh, and they, by 
the mounted infantry. The infantry proper was a day’s march to the rear. 
Each squadron was ordered to form column of fours, and the Seventh was 
directed to move to the right of the Second and on a line with it, taking 
sufficient interval to form left front into line. In this order we started at a 
brisk trot across the hills. About three miles on, both squadrons of cavalry 
were ordered to form left front into line, and to take the gallop. Snake Creek, 
running diagonally across our front, forced the Second to cross to the left bank 
where for a distance the ground was quite broken. This caused us to fall to 
the rear of the Seventh and enabled them to open the fight. A mile from the 
hostile camp we came in sight of the Indians, who were making hurried 
preparations to get away. 

The Second was now some distance to the left and rear of the Seventh 
and the mounted infantry was brought up to fill the center. As we neared the 
camp, the rough hills on our side gave way to a pretty valley, and we made a 
dash for the pony herd just across the creek, and a stone's throw from the 
camp. ; 
The Seventh was already hotly engaged, and the mounted infantry was 
just coming up. There were about 500 ponies near the village, and as many 
more a half a mile or less, beyond. These latter were guarded by sixty or 
seventy mounted Indians. The ponies were much reduced in flesh and many 
of them sore footed. It was hard to start them into a run, and I remember 
taking my foot from the stirrup and kicking some of them, to start them. Of 
course, this took less time than it does to tell it, for we moved at a full gallop. 
As we dashed by, driving the ponies before us, I saw the troops on the right 
bank of the creek fighting desperately. They had been brought to a halt by 
the deep ravine in which the Indians were encamped. and from which they 
were firing at short range upon our men, who had dismounted. I recall the 
vivid flashes from the rifles of our men as we galloped by, and the perfect 
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stream of fire that came from the Winchesters with which many of the 
Indians were armed. Our friends had kept the enemy in the village so busily 
engaged that he did not appear to know of our approach until we were upon 
him, with the ponies flying before us. He then tried to save the herd, but it 
was too late, and in a moment we had it securely sheltered behind a hill. 

Just at this time, Lieutenant George W. Baird galloped up to Captain 
Tyler, who commanded my squadron, with instructions from General Miles to 
send a troop after the mounted Indians in our front, which he called the 
“squaw herd.” Baird was bleeding from a wound in his left arm, and another 
in the left ear. Tyler directed me to carry out the order with the troop I 
commanded. We went at them in fine style, but the reception received, con- 
vinced us that we had warriors and not squaws to deal with. It was White 
Bird’s band, and although they seemed stunned at first by the rapidity of our 
advance, they quickly rallied and made a good fight. We had the best of the 
affair, however, and captured 250 more ponies. White Bird and most of his 
followers escaped into the British Possessions. 

Joseph and his portion of the tribe we had, in the language of the plains, 
set afoot, and had him a prisoner in the hole where his camp was located. 
But if he could not get out, neither could we get in, and it soon settled down 
to a regular siege. Any man on either side, who showed his head over the top 
of the hill was shot. 


A Truce 
The morning of the second day, the Indians raised the white flag. They 
came out of their hole, and we walked around and looked in. Both sides 
however continued to throw up intrenchments. About the middle of the 
morning, Joseph, with several of his chief men, came into our camp to see and 
talk with General Miles. They were kindly received, and commenced to talk 
about surrendering, but objected to the terms proposed, unconditional I 
believe. Joseph maneuvered with all the skill of a diplomat for better ones. 
Lieutenant Lovell H. Jerome was sent into the camp to see if Chief 
Looking Glass had been killed, as reported, and perhaps to observe generally. 
He went and returned all right, but not satisfied with having accomplished 
all that he was instructed to do, he let his curiosity lead him back again, 
although the interpreter cautioned him against going, saying that the Indians 
were talking in an ugly spirit. He nevertheless went into the camp. As the 
terms were not acceptable, Joseph and his friends arose to go, but General 
Miles held Joseph’s hand and said to the others “Joseph will stay and take 
dinner with me.” One old Indian replied in broken English “Joseph has had 
his dinner.” He was not permitted to go, but the others returned. When 
Jerome saw them approaching he concluded that it was time to return to his 
proper post, and started to do so. Just as he was leaving, two Indians stepped 
up and placing their hands on his shoulders, said “You stay here until Joseph 
comes” and stay he did. I did not know Jerome had been held until a couple 























Chief Joseph 


This chieftain whose celebrated retreat has been compared to that of Xenophon and 
his Ten Thousand, was one of the most remarkable Indians of his time. He was the last 
Indian leider who dared to put up a real fight against civilization, and, considering the 
relative sizes of the forces engaged, none of his predecessors made such a good showing. 
After his surrender he lived peacefully among his people on the reservation set aside 
for the tribe, until he died, September 22, 1904. 
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of hours afterwards. When the Commanding Officer learned it, he was not 
pleased. We had a chief—they had an officer. 

That night I suffered more than I ever did in my life. The position of the 
Second was changed after dark, and one was taken up nearer to the Indians 
than was intended, so near in fact, that we could hear them talking. A little 
rise in the ground separated us. Some of them tried to get out, but were 
driven back by a volley. 

At this, Jerome states, he was carefully stowed away in a hole dug in the 
bank. They knew that if he were killed it would be all up with Joseph. We 
were equally careful of the latter, for like reasons. 























Reproduced by permission from ‘‘Personal Recollections of General Nelson A. Miles.’’ 


The Surrender of Chief Joseph 


“From where the Sun now stands, I fight no more against the White Man.” 


At nine o’clock, it commenced raining, and this at midnight, turned into 
snow. The men in our squadron did not have their blankets, I had not even 
an overcoat. Under the circumstances we did not find the bare ground 
especially warm, as you can well imagine, and next morning, being unable to 
mount my horse, I was taken to the hospital tent. Here a fire was made from 
pieces of wagons which had been broken up after the arrival of the train on 
the second day. There was no wood within ten or fifteen miles, and that was 
on the mountains. 

The next day prisoners were exchanged—that is, Joseph returned to the 
camp and Jerome to his troop, with which no orders were necessary to keep 
him thereafter. 
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On the evening of the 6th day, a Napoleon gun was loaded with a shell 
and trained on the entrance to the ravine, where the Indians could be seen 
each night, flitting about in the dark, getting water and preparing their food. 
Just after dusk the gun was fired; several Indians were killed and more 

: wounded. 
That night General Howard with two staff officers, and several orderlies 


or scouts arrived. 











_ 
The Surrender 
Joseph surrendered early the next morning. Our loss in this engagement 
was Captain Owen Hale and Lieutenant J. W. Biddle, Seventh Cavalry, and 
2 











The Grave of Chief Joseph 


twenty-two enlisted men killed; and Captains E. 8S. Godfrey and Myles 
Moylan, Lieutenants G. W. Baird and Henry Romeyn, and thirty-eight enlisted 
men wounded. The Indians lost seventeen killed and forty wounded. There 
were surrendered eighty-seven warriors, one hundred eighty-four squaws, and 
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one hundrd forty-seven children.* 

After the engagement my squadron was ordered to the Northern 
Boundary, as an escort to General Terry and other commissioners appointed 
by the government to consult with the British about Sitting Bull and his band. 
It was on this march that I was first struck with the immensity of the prairies 
of northern Montana. There are miles upon miles of rolling hills without a 
tree in sight. We seemed lost in the immensity as a small boat might be in the 
middle of the ocean. 

The squadron returned to Fort Ellis on the first of November, eight 
months to a day after taking the field. I had left in a snow storm and returned 
in one, and had marched over 3000 miles. 

The summer and fall of 1878 was a season of hard and almost constant 
marching, but I shall pass it by, and speak of my last campaign in Montana. 
It commenced in June of the following year and was conducted by General 
Miles against the Sioux north of the Missouri along Milk River and 
Rocky Creek. 

On July 17, about noon, Captain W. P. Clark in command of one troop 
of the Second Cavalry, one company of the Fifth Infantry mounted on ponies, 
and the Cheyenne Scouts, accompanied by Lieutenant Curtis B. Hoppin, was 
ordered forward as an advance guard. He came upon the enemy unexpectedly 
on Frenchman’s Creek, and with his usual dash, rushed boldly at them; at the 
same time sending a courier back to notify the main column, which consisted 
of six troops of the Second Cavalry and six companies of the Fifth Infantry, 
mounted on ponies. 

At first the Indians gave way, but soon rallied and surrounded Clark. We 
pushed on rapidly to the rescue. For some miles broken hills caused a little 
delay, increased slightly by two pieces of artillery with us. However, the men 
realizing their importance quickly pulled them out of ravines no matter how 
deep they were. One of these pieces was a Hotchkiss. 

A second courier arrived, his pony panting and covered with foam, bearing 
a message from Clark saying that he was nearly surrounded and asking for 
speedy help. 

We hed now reached smooth ground. Three troops were deployed as 
skirmishers. In the rear of this line were three more in column of fours, and 
still farther back were four companies of mounted infantry, also in column of 
fours. In this order we galloped about 12 miles. 








*Note: Joseph, whose force never amounted to three hundred fighting men, had 
engaged at different times, some two thousand soldiers. Of these, one hundred twenty-six 
had been killed and one hundred forty wounded. During the long retreat and the hard 
fighting, Joseph had lost one hundred fifty-seven killed and eighty-eight wounded. He 
had fought eleven engagements, five being pitched battles, of which he had won three, 
drawn one and lost one. Some of the troops in pursuit of him had marched sixteen 
hundred miles. His own march had been at least two thousand miles. This constitutes 
a military exploit of the first magnitude, and entitled the great Indian to take rank 
among the great Captains. (Brapy) 
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Seeing our approach the Indians gave way, keeping up a running fight 
with Clark and Hoppin who followed close upon their heels. The sight as we 
galloped over the green and rolling hills was a beautiful one; it was an 
exciting chase. 

The artillery moved with the skirmish line, and in the latter part of the 
race fired a few shots. The enemy reached and crossed the Milk River without 
being overtaken, and escaped under cover of the night. Clark’s Joss was two 
killed and several wounded. 

A few days after this, while in camp just south of the British line, the 
Commanding Officer sent for me and said he thought the campaign was over, 
and that I might take advantage, without further delay, of an order directing 
me to report in New York a month later. 

My proposed absence was to be for four years, and when the time came 
to say good-bye to officers and men with whom I had been closely associated 
for nine years in pleasures and in hardships, on marches amidst the snows of 
winter and in the heat of summer; with whom I had formed that intimate 
friendship only born from sharing privations in the field, I felt loath to leave, 
even for an eastern station. Together we had labored to open for settlement 
a vast empire, the fruits of those efforts were beginning to show, and as I 
mounted my horse to ride away, I carried with me a feeing of pride for the 
work accomplished by the Second Cavalry. 


Cc 





























The Principles of War and Their Application 
to Small Cavalry Units 


III. Principle of Mass 
By 
Captain W. F. PRIDE, Cavalry 


ocH, in his “Principles of War” states, “The truth is, no study is possible 
on the battle-field; one does there simply what one can in order to apply 
what one knows. Therefore, in order to do even a little, one has already 
to know a great deal and to know it well.” 

In 1866 the Prussians had not fought for fifty years, while the Austrians 
had fought in 1859 but, as has been stated, “We find, on one side, men who 
know war without having made it, the Prussians; on the other, men who have 
not understood war even after waging it.” The old theory that we must go to 
war to learn about war has long been exploded, and in these days of reserve 
officers and correspondence courses, it is well that it has been. The cavalry 
officer and the cavalry horse are very much alike in one respect; they are both 
habit forming, and in a certain situation tend to respond as habit dictates. If 
by constant study and drill we can inculcate certain principles, then we are 
more likely to respond correctly when a difficult situation arises. We must 
form our habits before we get to the battle-field. It will be too late afterwards. 

Again referring to Foch, it is of interest to quote a conversation that 
occurred in 1799 between Bonaparte and Moreau. The conversation was 
recorded by a witness as follows: “These two generals, who had never yet 
seen each other, seemed equally pleased to meet. It was observed that during 
this interview, both, for one moment, looked at each other in silence. 
Bonaparte was the first to speak; he told Moreau how anxious he had been to 
make his acquaintance. ‘You are just come from Egypt as a conqueror,’ 
answered Moreau, ‘and I am just home from Italy after a great defeat x x x.’ 
After giving some explanation of the causes of that defeat, he concluded: 
‘It was impossible to prevent our gallant army from being overwhelmed by so 
many combined forces. Big numbers always beat small ones.” 

“Vou are right,’ said Bonaparte, ‘big numbers always beat small ones.’ ” 

“Still, General,’ said I to Bonaparte ‘You have often beaten big armies 
with small ones.’ ” 

“*Even in that case,’ he said, ‘the small numbers were always beaten by 
the big ones.” 

This led him to explain his tactics: 

“ “When, with inferior forces, I was met by a large army,’ he said, ‘having 
quickly grouped my own, I fell like lightning on one of the wings, which I 
routed. I then availed myself of the disorder this maneuver never failed to 
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produce within the enemy army, so as to attack it in another part, and again 
with all my forces. I thus beat the enemy piecemeal; and the ensuing victory 
was invariably, as you see, a triumph of the larger number over the smaller.’ ” 

The Principle of Mass is stated as follows in Paragraph 379 of Field 
Service Regulations: “Concentration of superior forces, both on the ground 
and in the air, at the decisive place and time, creates the conditions most 
essential to decisive victory and constitutes the best evidence of superior 
leadership.” 

Napoleon’s definition of this Principle, which may be found in his Vazrims, 
is: “It is necessary and sufficient in order to secure victory to be the stronger 
on one given point at one given moment.” Except for ihe fact that Napoleon 
probably never dreamed of aerial forces as an auxiliary to troops on the 
ground, his statement, made before 1800, and that of the War Department in 
1923, are the same. 

A study of the Civil War shows that all the successful leaders observed 
the Principle of Mass. Stonewall Jackson’s definition was: “Never fight 
against heavy odds if, by any possible maneuvering, you can hurl your whole 
force on only a part, and that the weakest part, of your enemy, and crush it,” 
and Upton in his Military Policy said: “The fighting of battles in detail has 
been, of all others, the most frequent cause of defeat.” 

Mass, then, means concentration at the decisive point. Concentration 
necessitates Movement, the act of attacking involves the Offensive, and an 
attack to be thoroughly successful will come as a Surprise and will involve 
teamwork or Co-operation. It will be delivered at the weakest part of the 
hostile line as an Objective. Thus we see, as has been previously pointed 
out, that the observance and practice of any one Principle of War will involve 
the observance and practice of others. Studying, reading and re-reading all 
sorts of actions and campaigns will help us to appreciate the importance of 
the Principles of War and the close relationship existing between them. 


Historical Examples 

At the battle of Buena Vista, February 23, 1847, General Taylor had, in 
round numbers, about 5,000 men, while Santa Anna had about 14,000. The 
Americans, in addition to being outnumbered, occupied a position much too 
extensive for their strength, yet they were successful on this day because the 
Mexicans did not observe the Principle of Mass. Concerning this battle, 
Steele in his American Campaigns states: “After the American line was 
driven back and turned, it seems almost certain that, if the entire Mexican 
force had closed in together on the defenders, it could not have failed to defeat 
and capture them. But by Santa Anna’s bringing into the battle, first one 
column and then another against different points of the position, Taylor was 
enabled to shift regiments and batteries so as to always check the attacks.” 
The Americans observed and practiced the Principles of the Offensive and 
Movement while the Mexicans were not thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
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the Offensive and disregarded the Principle of Mass. 

The Antietam Campaign, September 4-19, 1862, contains many examples 
of the application and non-application of the Principle of Mass. Hooker’s 
Corps opened the battle on the morning of September 17th, made a gap in the 
Confederate line, fought there for an hour, and then fell back. Mansficld’s 
Corps next entered the conflict. It fought desperately for over two hours, 
widened the gap made by Hooker and wore itself out. General Sumner with 
the Second Corps had been waiting since the battle opened for orders. About 
seven-thirty in the morning he received them, and at nine o’clock he arrived 
on the battle-field, found Hooker’s Corps defeated, and Mansfield’s practically 
exhausted, so he plunged into the battle. Within a few minutes he lost 2200 
men, and the Confederates had repulsed another attack. And so it went. The 
Federals should have won a decisive victory. But they did not and the reason 
is apparent. Steele in his American Campaigns says, “—there were five 
separate and distinct attacks by detachments, instead of one single attack by 
the whole army with a general reserve held back to throw in at the critical 
moment.” Concerning McClellan’s tactics Henderson states, “—he had still 
to grasp the elementary rule that the combination of superior numbers and of 
all arms against a single point is necessary to win battles.” 

Concentration does not necessarily mean a close order formation. There 
is a great deal of difference between making an attack properly with all one’s 
forces against a definite objective, and in making the attack improperly. The 
military vocabulary has two meanings of the word mass, the first of which 
we have discussed. The second refers to formation and is applied to close 
order. It is essential that these two meanings should not be confused in the 
mind of the military student. With the amount of fire power available to all 
armed forces today, the attack in a massed formation is necessarily a thing 
of the past, with the possible exceptions of a cavalry attack with pistol or 
saber against an enemy caught in disorder, or for the purpose of breaking 
through a mounted line in extended order. 

August 12, 1914 at Haelen, Belgium, German cavalry demonstrated clearly 
that mounted actions, in close order formations, against an enemy in position 
and in possession of ample fire power are suicidal. Ten times in succession 
the German lancers charged, and their losses were so severe and the shock 
to their tacticians so great, that it has been said, the result of this one action 
affected their employment of cavalry throughout the war. Never again did 
their cavalry move with such spirit and dash. On the other hand, at 
Beersheba, El Mughar and throughout the Palestine Campaign, British 
cavalry successfully charged strong hostile positions because it employed 
correct methods. The British cavalry observed the Principle of Mass without 
adopting the formation. 

In the first article of this series the writer referred to an incident related 
by Colonel Hawkins, in which a Corporal Morris of the 4th Cavalry, while in 
charge of a detachment of fifteen men, was suddenly and unexpectedly con- 
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fronted by two or three hundred Filipinos at a stream crossing. The corporal 
charged across the stream and through a cut in the farther bank, killing seven 
of the enemy without suffering any casualties in his own command. This 
action illustrates several Principles; Offensive, Movement, Surprise and Mass. 
The command charged instantly in column of twos, the formation in which 
it had been marching. Had it taken time to deploy, it might have been less 
successful, even had the terrain permitted, which it did not. Here was a case 
in which the formation of mass, or close order, and concentration coincided. 

Lieutenant de Gerard of the 11th Dragoons, French Army, was given the 
mission of maintaining liaison with an adjacent unit on the 7th of August 
1914. He had a small detachment from his squadron with him. In the vicinity 
of Hirzbach his advance guard saw two or three German cyclists. The 
lieutenant with five men dashed in pursuit of the Germans and suddenly 
found himself confronted by an entire escadron of the 5th German Chasseurs. 
He promptly charged the Germans, passed completely through and around 
them, and escaped in some nearby woods. Whatever our opinion of the 
rashness of Lieutenant Gerard in allowing himself to be surprised by so large 
a force, we must admire his quick decision and bold execution. The lieutenant 
and two of his men were wounded, but all rejoined their regiment. 

On the 9th of August, 1914, Lieutenant Verny and eighteen men of the 
20th French Dragoons were operating as a patrol in the vicinity of Leintry. 
The point observed a force of German cavalry, of about the same size, a short 
distance ahead of it, retiring towards the east. Lieutenant Verny rallied his 
men and charged the Germans. Two of the enemy were killed and seven 
prisoners were taken. One French cavalryman was wounded. 


Non-observance of Principle 

The Principle of Mass, that is, concentration at the decisive point, applies 
with equal force to a platoon or an army. It means simply going at one’s 
objective with ail one has. Non-observance of this Principle may manifest 
itself by a half-hearted effort, by holding out a large reserve which is not 
employed, or by dispersion. “Avoid sending men into action in driblets,” was 
a phrase found in our pre-war Field Service Regulations. 

Let us assume the case of a platoon operating alone in hostile territory. 
As it marches along the road it has an advance guard of four men preceding 
it at about 300 yards. The point bounds ahead from one road bend to the 
next, and as it arrives at the second bend it is 600 yards ahead of the platoon. 
The terrain between advance guard and main body is visible to both. The 
point as it looks around the bend, sees a hostile platoon about 1000 yards 
away, preceded by a point which is about 400 yards away. Our friendly point 
has not been observed. Under these circumstances it will probably do one of 
three things; it will dismount and open fire, it will charge, or it will remain 
concealed and await the arrival of the main body. The fire of four rifles will 
not deceive the enemy long. It will warn and prepare him for what is to 
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come and will probably minimize the platoon leader’s chance of success. If 
the four men charge, with their main body 600 vards to the rear, it will result 
in the platoon’s striking two blows where one would have been sufficient. If 
the point remains in concealment, signals to the platoon, “Enemy in sight in 
small numbers,” and awaits the arrival of the remainder of the platoon, a 
single concerted effort may be made with a better chance of success. 


A similar situation might arise when the advance guard peers over a hill 
top, from the edge of a defile, or woods. Of course, it will often happen that 
the advance guard of a small mounted unit will encounter the enemy at such 
close quarters, that it has no other alternative but to charge or run. Provided, 
however, that the time and space factors will permit, it is preferable in combat 
situations for advance guard and main body of small forces to act as one. 


Consider again the platoon operating alone in hostile territory, and 
assume that it is approaching a town of 15,000 or 20,000 inhabitants, which 
it has been ordered to reconnoiter. The platoon leader has read his Training 
Regulations and knows how to reconnoiter a small group of houses, but has 
had no experience with a large town. He adopts a method similar to the one 
he has learned, and disperses his force over several streets. One or more of 
his detachments may be captured or shot up, and the platoon driven out of 
town and dispersed, before it finds out anything of importance. It is believed 
that a better method would be for the platoon leader to reconnoiter the town 
from a point of vantage some distance away with his field glasses. He would 
pick out an objective in the town, such as a central square, the court house, 
etc., and a route thereto, and go there with his entire platoon as quickly as 
possible at the Raise Pistol. On arrival at this objective, a more detailed 
reconnaissance of the town might be conducted. If, on the way to his 
objective, the enemy is encountered, the platoon leader has his entire force and 
can act more quickly and to better advantage, either in attacking or escaping, 
than if it were widely scattered. 


Insofar as the conduct of small cavalry units is concerned, Security, Mass 
and Economy of Force are three very closely related Principles of War. If 
the leader of a cavalry platoon operating alone in hostile territory secures 
himself with a large advance guard, sends out frequent patrols during the 
day’s march, and at night establishes numerous sentinel posts to protect his 
camp, he has observed the Principle of Security, but has violated the Principle 
of Economy of Force. When a platoon that has been led in this mauner 
encounters a situation requiring its utmost effort, such as a mounted combat, 
it will be only one-half, or less, efficient due to the condition of iis men and 
animals. Thus we observe another factor entering our discussion of this 
Principle, i. e., that of efficiency. “Concentration at the decisive point,” means 
concentration of everything we have; men, horses, guns and material of all 
sorts. By the mere act of concentrating our physical forces, we will also 
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concentrate our moral forces, and be able to put forth the maximum effort. 

When Napoleon said, “An army must be constantly ready to oppose all 
the resistance it is capable of,” he might well have added, “and so must a 
platoon, a troop, or a regiment.” Dispersion of effort and of physical forces 
has probably lost more battles, both great and small, than any other single 
factor. The dispersion may occur on the field of battle, or it may have been 
a dispersion of effort some time prior to the combat, which has resulted in 
decreased efficiency of the unit concerned. 

Concentration, or numerical superiority, without action is useless. Santa 
Anna’s men greatly outnumbered Taylor’s, but a large part of them remained 
idle, and the Mexicans failed to win a victory. Von der Goltz said, “All 
reserves are dead forces. Reserves are only useful under the condition that 
they should come into action. One may even imagine a case where one might 
conveniently abstain from setting up a reserve; such would be the case if 
one exactly knew the. strength of the enemy, and if the latter had already 
completely deployed.” That statement applies to large and small forces alike. 
A squad held out as a platoon support is useless, unless it takes part in the 
final melee. The objective of all units, once the decision has been made to 
attack, is the destruction of the enemy’s armed forces by battle. To insure 
the destruction of the enemy, all our available strength should be utilized. 


Teaching the Principle 

We may now ask ourselves how our leaders of small cavalry units are 
to be taught this principle of concentration. There are two factors to be 
considered. The first is merely the common sense proposition of going at a 
task with all we have. The second is that of conserving our strength in such 
matters as local reconnaissance and security in order that we may be able 
properly to carry out the first. 

Let us, then, impress upon the leaders of small units the principle of 
Napoleon, which we have altered slightly to fit the present discussion; “Any 
unit must be constantly ready to oppose all the resistance it is capable of.” 
That is merely the statement of a universal truth which has been observed 
since the beginning of time by man and beast, whether singly or in groups, 
when in a strange or hostile environment. In order that the small cavalry 
unit may be constantly ready to oppose all the resistance it is capable of, it 
must conserve its strength, both numerical and physical. It can do this by 
practicing economy in the employment of local patrols for its own protection 
(In the case of a unit the size of a squad or platoon, if a dangerous locality 
some distance from the line of march must be reconnoitered it is preferable to 
do it with the entire command) ; by employing the minimum of security groups, 
each of a size consistent with the performance of its mission, and by carefully 
following the correct procedure for the conduct of its marches. All of which 
is merely a matter of training along common sense lines. Too frequently the 
leader of a small unit, officer or “non-com” as the case may be, is taught 
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arbitrarily, that in a certain situation, a patrol of two men is employed, and 
that in another, four men should be sent. It would be better if the leader 
were taught first, the axiom of Napoleon and shown how its strength may 
be frittered away by too much patrolling and too many outpost sentinels. 
When he has a clear understanding of the necessity for conserving his strength, 
the matter of local security and reconnaissance might be taught. 

At this point in the discussion, the reader may say to himself, “Why, he 
isn’t talking about Mass now. He is talking about the Principle of Economy 
of Force.” The Principle of Economy of Force will be discussed in its proper 
place, but it is true that the writer is referring to it here, which merely serves 
to prove the point that the observance of any one Principle of War will 
involve the observance and practice of others. In order that the Principle of 
Mass may be observed, in small units perhaps more particularly than in large, 
it is necessary that the unit be concentrated, i. e., readily maneuverable as an 
entire unit by its leader, and also that it be in condition to put forth its 
maximum effort. 

Observance of the Principle of Mass in combat is also a common sense 
proposition, which has to do with finishing the other fellow up as completely 
and as quickly as possible, in order that we may be ready for the next one. 
It may be taught by frequent hastily improvised combat situations on the 
drill field, and by sand table or drill field talks. Due to its size, the only hope 
of success a small unit has when it suddenly encounters the enemy at close 
range, lies in concerted action. Remember the case of Corporal Morris, and 
that of Lieutenant Gerard. Shock is one of the characteristics of cavalry, 
and it is obvious that the shock of fifteen or twenty horses and riders striking 
a line or group at full speed and simultaneously, is greater than that of only 
four or five. 

The important thing to consider in all our training, is to remember that, 
“A horse can be led to water but he can’t be made to drink.” An officer or 
non-commissioned officer can be taught the proper commands and formations 
for a few situations, but he will never learn how to act intelligently in all 
situations, unless he understands the reasons behind those commands and 
formations. Training and war are not deep, dark, mysterious secrets, but 
all too often our training is conducted as if that were the case, particularly 
the training of non-commissioned officers and junior lieutenants. Ten 
minutes per day on the drill field spent in an explanation why, will be more 
effective than ten hours employed in pushing the horse up to the trough. 
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General William Woods Averell 


(1832-1900) 


By 
Brigadier General C. D. RHODES, U. S. A. 


F couRSE, any student of the cavalry operations of the Army of the 
Potomac, has heard of Major General William Woods Averell, but by 
and large, his achievements during the great Civil War, seem to have 

been overshadowed, so far as the remembrance of posterity is concerned, by 
the deeds of Sheridan, Stuart, Merritt, Wilson, and others. Maybe it is 
because Averell dropped out of sight after the War; went into civil pursuits; 
while many of our other cavalry leaders continued with the regular army 
and retained their places in the public eye. Ask most of the cavalry 
lieutenants of today who Averell was, and they would probably shake their 
heads. 

Recently, it has happened that I have engaged in considerable research 
regarding Averell’s military services to his country; and have been struck 
anew,—just as I was many years ago, in preparing the Association’s prize 
essay,—History of the Cavalry of the Army of the Potomac,—with this 
cavalry leader’s marked ability and qualities of leadership. More than this, 
he started his cavalry career in just such a way as many lieutenants are now 
starting their’s,—ambitious, but seemingly lacking opportunities for 
expression; probably growling occasionally at the slowness of promotion, at 
isolated stations, at the high cost of living. But all the time he was preparing 
for his opportunity, which he believed would come. And this in spite of 
wounds which would have caused a less intrepid and less plucky officer, to 
seek the line of least resistance, and hunt some sinecure job with “well earned 
rest.” He was in the Army because he loved it, and he stayed with his 
cavalry troopers and his mounts, because the cavalry atmosphere was as the 
very breath in his nostrils. There are many such in our cavalry today,— 
facing discouragements but carrying on in a spirit of courageous endeavor. 
All power to them! 

Averell was born in 1832, so that when the Civil War began, he was a 
few months less than twenty-nine years of age. He had graduated from West 
Point in 1851, and in his ten years of duty with the Mounted Rifles, he had 
sought every opportunity for field service against Indians. After a tour at 
the Cavalry School for Practice at Carlisle, Pa., in 1857, (the Fort Riley of 
those days), he jumped into the Navajo Expedition of 1858, and was in fights 
with the Kiowas and the Kyatanos. In an Indian night attack, Averell was 
severely wounded. He was then only twenty-six years old. Ail this rough 
western service,—long marches, conserving the morale of his troopers and the 
endurance of his mounts; the habit of using initiative and resourcefulness; 
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the quality of thinking quickly and accurately in a pinch which involved 
lives; all these things prepared Averell for his subsequent brilliant career in 
the war between the States. They are equally important now. It is recorded 
of Averell that after his wound of 1858, he was so reluctant to give up his 
little command, that he stuck out an additional Indian hike in 1859, before 
being persuaded to take a sick leave and give his shattered leg a chance to 
knit. Incidentally, this wound consisted of an oblique fracture of the upper 
third of the left femur or thigh bone, resulting in a permanent shortening of 
the left leg by one and a half inches. Every cavalryman will appreciate what 
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this meant to a riding man. When we read of the exhausting raids in which 
Averell afterwards participated, the cavalryman of today wonders at his 
fortitude and powers of endurance. 

After a short staff tour during the First Bull Run,—-when experienced 
staff officers were sought everywhere in vain, Averell went back to his first 
love, and became Colonel of the Third Pennsylvania Cavalry. This led to his 
falling in command of a cavalry brigade in front of the defenses of Wash- 
ington, and he was honored in 1862 with leadership of the advance troops 
occupying Manassas, with McClellan’s newly organized Army of the Potomac. 
Thereafter he participated in the severe Peninsular Campaign, and was 
rewarded with a cavalry brigadier-generalcy when he was still less than thirty 
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years of age. In the regular army, he was Captain, Third Cavalry. 

Following engagements with the Confederate troops at Upperville, 
Markham, Corbin’s and Gaines’ Cross Roads, and at Amissville, in Virginia, 
Averell and his cavalry took part in the sanguinary battle of Fredericksburg. 
Following this, Averell began a series of small raids into Confederate 
territory, and the cavalryman of today can best appreciate what his cavalry 
did, by a laconic extract from one of Averell’s official despatches: “December 
21, 1862.—My column has marched, climbed, slid, and swum, three hundred 
and forty miles since December 8!” 

In enemy’s territory, in the middle of a Virginia winter, Averell averaged 
twenty-six miles a day for thirteen days, and still kept his men and horses 
fit for the greater cavalry operations which were to follow. 

Early in 1863, General Averell took over command of the important 
Second Cavalry Division, and the division’s operations culminated under his 
leadership, in the great cavalry combat at Kelly’s Ford, March 17, 1863. 
Military students generaily agree that this battle really made the Union 
cavalry, and that it was brilliant in conception and in execution. At the 
time, General Butterfield characterized the engagement as “the best cavalry 
fight of the war.” It changed the hitherto sarcastic assertion of “whoever 
saw a dead cavalryman!” to a feeling of respect and of confidence in the 
Federal mounted troops. 

It is characteristic of the discouragements of military command, that 
just as Averell was feeling good over the results of his splendid work at 
Kelly’s Ford, his immediate commander General Hooker, accused him of 
inaction in not following up the advantage. This, with dead and wounded 
horses, many human casualties, and considerable disorganization. The 
cavalry of the Army of the Potomac was just finding itself. 

Hooker’s criticism at the time must have been due to inexact information 
as to the great moral victory which Averell had gained. For the astute 
Secretary of War, Stanton, sent Hooker this despatch: “TI congratulate you 
upon the success of Averell’s expedition. You have drawn first blood........ 
It is good for the first lick....... Give my compliments and thanks to Averell 
and his command!” 

For those officers who sometimes view with some asperity, the rewards 
meted out to successful commanders during the World War, it is interesting to 
note that for “gallant and meritorious services’ at Kelly’s Ford, a battle 
which Averell planned and led, and which is conceded to have put new life 
and courage into our cavalry, General Averell was rewarded with the dis- 
tinction of “Brevet Major, Regular Army!” 

Following Kelly’s Ford, Averell and his cavalry took part in the famous 
“Stoneman Raid” towards Richmond, when Averell was transferred to the 
Fourth Separate Brigade in West Virginia, and in the latter half of the year 
1863, fought cavalry combats at Beverly, Hedgeville, Moorfield, Rocky Gap, 
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and at Droop Mountain. For these fights, Averell was brevetted a lieutenant- 
colonel. 

After a short rest, Averell’s cavalry took part in the important “Salem 
Raid,” which cut the Tennessee Railroad and considerably embarrassed 
General Longstreet, in destroying quantities of his rations, clothing, and 
equipment. Every effort was made by the Confederate army to intercept 
Averell, but he successfully slipped through their fingers, and rejoined the 
Union lines with 200 Confederate prisoners and 150 horses. For this brilliant 
achievement, Averell received the brevet of colonel. 

A short sick leave for General Averell followed, when he resumed 
command of the Second Cavalry Division, and under the leadership of General 
Sheridan, participated in the series of cavalry actions which materially 
hastened the collapse of the Confederacy,—Winchester, Opequon, Fisher’s 
Hill, and Mount Jackson. The importance of these actions is familiar to all 
military students. 

General Averell resigned from the Army, May 18, 1865, with the rank of 
3revet Major General, U. S. A. He was actually still a captain of cavalry. 
He went into civil engineering, invented certain valuable patents, and after 
twenty years of litigation, the Supreme Court awarded him damages against 
the Barbour Asphalt Company for certain infringements, amounting to 
$700,000. Meanwhile, Genera] Averell had, for ten years, been Assistant 
Inspector General of the Soldier’s Home, at Bath, New York,—which position 
he resigned, when he became financially independent. He was writing his 
reminiscences when death overtook him, February 3, 1900. 

What has impressed the writer, in the incidents of General Averell’s 
stirring life, has been not only his splendid qualities of cavalry leadership, 
for which he painstakingly prepared himself during peace, by study and by 
frequent periods of hard field service with a troop, but by his indefatigable 
energy and pluck in the face of physical disabilities which might have dis- 
heartened a less determined officer. 

At the beginning of Averell’s Civil War career, he was suffering from 
the badly fractured leg, the result of the Indian fight, two years before, and 
which, as has been said, caused a permanent shortening of the leg. With this 
disability, Averell led his troops on innumerable raids, which demanded the 
greatest physical endurance. The Salem Raid, lasting for twenty-three days 
and nights, in December 1868, was not only most fatiguing, but was during 
the coldest winter weather which Virginia had known for years. Due to the 
failure of expected co-operation, Averell had to literally cut his way back to 
the Union lines over a mountainous and roadless country, the streams swollen 
into well-nigh impassable rivers, with much rain and even hail. Across these 
streams, Averell swam his cavalry, artillery, and ambulance trains, and a 
participant states that for days at a time, clothes would be frozen “stiff as ice 
itself.” In fact, for three days, the command was practically without food 
or fire. 
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As a result of this, General Averell came down with intermittent fever 
and had severe hemorrhages of the bowels. To make matters worse, he 
suffered a broken rib while visiting his night pickets, and also suffered painful 
neuralgic attacks from a lacerated gunshot wound of the scalp, received at 
Wytheville, West Virginia. Nevertheless, we find Averell fighting on to the 
end of the War, gallantly leading his cavalry division, when many officers 
would have sought rest in a hospital. His example is one which young cavalry 
officers might well emulate, and might advantageously bear in mind when 
they feel discouraged, sore at the chances of fate, perhaps sometimes 
embittered at the turn of luck which seems to have sought them out and 
followed them. For with Averell, four years of a most distinguished cavalry 
record in which he commanded divisions, found him not only broken in health, 
but merely a comparatively insignificant captain of cavalry. 

In the year 1888, the Military Committee of the House of Representatives, 
in favorably reporting a bill to restore General Averell to the rank of captain 
on the army retired list, had this to say of his resignation from the service: 

This resignation occurred on the 18th of May, 1865, and not until he had 
passed through all the perils, exposures, and hardships of the entire war, had 
seen the complete restoration of peace, had written in his country’s history 
one of its most brilliant chapters, and had learned by his failing health, that 
he could no longer endure the exposures of the camp, even in time of peace. 

We cannot be mistaken in saying that in the innumerable examples of 
patriotic service furnished by the late war, no one combines in it more of 
constant and protracted exposure, danger, and exhausting toil; greater 
demand for vigilance, sagacity, energy, and self-reliant command; more 
masterly ability both in plan and execution, or more uniform success in 
campaign or battle, than is shown in the services of General Averell. 














Training 
By 
Major F. W. BOYE, Cavalry 


HE ACCOMPLISHMENT of a task involves an analysis and a study of the 
requirements, a careful weighing of the factors which affect that task, 
and a decision as to the best method of accomplishing it. What could 

be more worthy of the consideration of an officer than a comprehensive study 
of that which occupies the greatest part of his service—training? Battles are 
not won in the map problem room. Military knowledge and experience must 
be applied, and the training of our organizations, in both peace and war, 
must be such that correct tactical decision is measured in terms of tactical 
success. A victorious unit in campaign is one which possesses the knowledge 
and capabilities of how to do, the leaders to tell what to do, and the will to do. 
By Training Management is meant the entire process of planning 
promulgating instructions for, and accomplishing the training of, a command. 
Planning 

Planning is important. The results obtained in the performance of any 
task are directly proportional to the time and effort spent on planning. A 
unit is given a training mission, which may vary from a general directive to a 
specific training objective which it is to accomplish in the allotted time. The 
problem of how best to accomplish the training task includes a consideration 
of the time, the place, the results to be obtained, the personnel with which to 
work, the many natural and human obstacles which might impede progress, 
and things of similar character. A regimental commander has, as assistants, 
officers of varying temperaments, and of varying degrees of intelligence and 
training. His responsibility, with regard to them, extends far beyond the 
immediate future, since the education and development of his officers is one 
of the primary objects of training. The training of any unit must be along 
basicaliy sound lines, follow correct principles, and be such that its proficiency 
is assured even though the personnel of command changes. There are two 
primary points which should be stressed in any study of training; the first, 
units of the regular army should be ready to take the field at all times, and 
the second, the development of initiative and qualities of leadership in sub- 
ordinates is a matter of paramount importance. 

What effect should the first of the above points have on our consideration 
of training? It should mean that, at the beginning of the training year, the 
organization commander should estimate the efficiency of his unit in all of 
the subjects in which it should be trained, that he should so plan to apply 
his training hours as to bring his organization up to the standard and that 
thereafter, by short repetition of training in all subjects, he should maintain 
it at that standard throughout the year. This requires that the training of 
units of all sizes be conducted concurrently. The regiment assembles a certain 
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TRAINING 


number of times each montk for drills, for ceremonies, or for combined 
exercises illustrating certain phases of combat in which the regiment is 
assumed to be either acting alone or as part of a larger force. Similarly, 
squadrons assemble for combined squadron training. So, also. does the troop 
commander logically combine the training of squads. platoons, and the troop. 
In this way, all units are able to maintain the standard of proficiency. 

The second point has, likewise, an important effect on training, in that 
plans and methods should be drawn to foster the development of correct 
qualities in subordinates. This requires careful planning, decen:ralization of 
operation, and careful supervision in order to insure that the kind of training 
prescribed by them and by their subordinates will develop initiative and 
resourcefulness in all leaders. 

The regimental commander is the training director of his unit. He must 
plan to apply the definite directives of higher units, comply with their policies, 
enunciate further policies, to accomplish the objectives so as to mould his 
regiment into an efficient team, develop his leaders, and maintain a high 
morale. Obviously this requires experience, knowledge, balance, co-ordination, 
and excellent supervision. How this is accomplished will be shown under 
the discussion of the “Conduct of Training.” 


Promulgating Training Instructions 

At the present, there is neither a uniform designation of training terms 
nor a uniform system of promulgating training instructions. In order to 
provide a common understanding of training terms and a uniform method 
of expression in orders relating to training, the Cavalry School advocates and 
teaches a form discussed in the January issue of the 1927 Mailing List. It is 
a four paragraph order, the general character of the subject matter included 
in each paragraph of which, is as follows: 

Paragraph 1 contains a statement of the training objectives of the unit 
and such policies of higher command as apply, together with such additional 
policies as are necessary to outline the general plan to be followed in the 
attainment of the training mission. 

Paragraph 2 contains such details and directions as are necessary for the 
handling of, or the co-ordination of, the training agencies. 

-aragraph 3 contains all of the administrative instructions necessary to 
the conduct of training. It includes a subparagraph containing a list of such 
time as is reserved by higher authority for inspection or training. 

-aragraph 4 contains a tabulation of the periods of the combined training 
of the unit as a whole, or in part, and the general character of the exercise or 
instruction to be given during each period. 

Supervision of Training 

Supervision is based on a system of certain standards of proficiency, 

which serve alike as a guide to the one who conducts the training, and to the 


one who supervises its conduct. Standards are usually established by higher 
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authority. Where standards have not been established by such authority, 
each commander establishes them and announces them in his training order. 

Examination of the training orders and schedules of subordinate units 
furnish the primary means of the supervision exercised by a commander. In 
his own training order, the commander has stated certain policies and certain 
directions which affect the conduct of training. By a study of the training 
plans of his subordinate units, as expressed in their training orders and 
schedules, he is able to judge whether those units are directing their activties 
in a correct manner and in accordance with his policies. He is, likewise, able 
to estimate the training value which will be derived from the instruction 
planned if the proper methods of instruction are followed. 

Daily inspections include an examination of the character of training for 
the day, the observation of the methods employed by instructors, and the 
method of execution of the training exercises. Interference with subordinates 
during exercises is avoided. 

In addition to their training value, the periods set aside for the combined 
training of the unit furnish the commander thereof with an important means 
of supervision. By this means, a system of co-ordination of training is 
assured. 

Conduct of Training 

The regimental commander estimates, for example, that the efficiency of 
the regiment as a unit can be maintained by having it assembled for combined 
training three times per month. He, therefore, prescribes, in his training 
order, a reservation of three days per month for regimental training. In order 
to inaugurate the initial co-ordination of training in his regiment, he 
designates the dates and assigns to each the subject of the training to be 
covered. His paragraph 4 starts as follows: 


4. Training Conducted by the Regimental Commander 
Date Nature Subject 


Nov. 15-16 Field Exercise Involving a cavalry march in two 
and Maneuver. columns; communications; halt for 
the night in two camps; outposts; 
a meeting engagement to include 
development and orders. 


Nov. 23 Regimental Review and Inspection, Equipment “A.” 
Dec. 7 Field Exercise Advance guard problem, the regi- 


ment acting as a separate force; 
seizing and holding a position. 

Dec. 15 Field Exercise Rear guard problem, the regiment 
acting as part of a larger force; 
forms of delaying action. 


Dec. 20 Regimenta! Parade and training inspection of troop 
training. 
* * * * * * 


The squadron commander supervises the training within his squadron 
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and, in addition, plans for the combined training of the squadron. In this, 
he is influenced by the above program of the regimental commander. His 
analysis, from the viewpoint of having the squadron act with skill in the 
above exercises, leads him to schedule the following, which appears in the 
paragraph 4 of the squadron training order: 


4. Training Conducted by the Squadron Commander 
Date Nature Subject 


Nov. 8 Field Exercise Involving the mechanics of advance 
guard action, the squadron acting 
alone; a meeting engagement. 

Nov. 12 Field Exercise Involving a short march including 
the mechanics of a halt, the estab- 
lishment of a camp and the forming 
of an outpost. 


Nov. 20 Squadron Parade and Inspection. 
Dec. 3 Field Exercise Involving the squadron acting as 


the advance guard of a larger force, 
dismounted action. 

Dec. 9 Field Exercise Involving mounted combat, the 
squadron acting as the maneuvering 
element in attack. 

* * * * * * 

The troop commander, in the preparation of his training order, bases his 
plan of training on, first, the policies and directives of higher commanders; 
second, the list of subjects in which his troop must be trained in order to act 
efficiently either as a separate unit or as a part of a larger unit; third, the 
present efficiency of his troop in those subjects; fourth, the number of training 
hours availahle and the estimated number of hours required to attain and 
thereafter maintain the standard in each subject; fifth, the requirements of 
the training scheduled by higher units. 

By a purely mathematical calculation, he is able to determine the number 
of hours available. Assuming, for example, that there are 552 hours remaining 
for troop training during the training period, the troop commander 
determines the number of hours he desires to devote to inspections and the 
number of hours he allots to the care of animals and equipment. 


ORAM OU RTECS ooo 05 Soe iach ora one « pe RUOOE 552 
RCT A GA eo ees 128 

Stables and equipment ................... 70 198 
Remaining for training subjects ........ ee ee 354 hours 


These remaining hours he apportions, tentatively, to subjects in which 
his troop must be proficient. This list of subjects can only be obtained from 
a study and an analysis of the functions of a troop in garrison and in the 
field. The chart on the following page assumes the efficiency of an 
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organization at the beginning of the training year in a list of subjects in 
which a troop should be proficient. It shows, in addition, a proposed allot- 
ment of time to each subject, such as the troop commander might make in 
planning his training for the year. 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF EFFICIENCY 


Allotment 
rs. 





0 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 
i a 1 | ; 4 _ a a a a | ae ee I ] I ] 
Indicated by length of line under name of each subject 


A. ELEMENTS OF TRAINING (ROUTINE) 
(1) Mounted Instruction 


ie) sabe Bad exteniied order Gel... i ik cee ve ses 28 hrs. 
This includes deployments, assemblies, 
rallyings, charging, dismounting to fight 
on foot, handling lead horses. 


Fp NIE cn alc e eae chy sa huwke caw eee ac de su ae aehlee Sade 10 hrs. 
This includes gaits, adjusting equipment, march 
discipline, conservation of animals, watering, ete. 


iin REE I ee ee eA oe Bie oa Sn ed ea ee cle 30 hrs. 
This includes equitation, jumping, riding cross 
country, making extended marches, using weapons 


mounted. 
(2) Dismounted Instruction 
(a) (lose order drill and calisthenics ........ 2.2. cc ccecc ccc eeewees : 20 hrs. 
Op y MIE CN eo eine a aca Mica wa ah Hs GAG Sk Sede Shaker 28 hrs. 


Including deployments, combat firings, the 
development of accurate sustained fire. 


(c) Onganization of the ground ...............60c.0c ee ce ccc 10 hrs. 


Snares UNE MIRE SS hE es on i a NS Dhar Ro ch otal Oa De 10 hrs. 
Rifle, saber, pistol. (not to include qualification) 


(4) Elements of Field Service 


OO a ee re 20 hrs. 
Including packing equipment, pitching tents, 
laying and using field picket line, cooking, 
1st aid—men and animals, ordinary field or- 
ientation, protection against aircraft,’ field 
expedients. 
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“4 
ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF EFFICIENCY 
Allotment 
5 Hrs. 
a 0 10% 20% 380% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 
. ceo ae es eer i a eS inal 
Indicated by length of line under name of each subject 
B. CAMPAIGN FUNCTIONS (FIELD TRAINING) 
(1) Combat duties 
Cay) “CORB AD IROUNUEE Ss, csessekosisin 85-40. Race Riedie ae 6.0'e wade we deo ead) 6. HISD RR aE 14 hrs. 
SUMMEE COS TSUSE Rag Sts) er ee re 15 hrs. 
Includes attack, defense, (deployed, organ- 
ized and in combination) 
(c) Combined mounted and dismounted action .................. 18 hrs. 
(2) Service of Security 
(a) AGVANCE SUATAS: ..0.. cect cence s cee resbeeeenseeees 18 hrs. 
CO) ee ee | a rae 20 hrs. 
Forms of delaying action. 
ae). I NRE is ois aa cise ic ect een weadevsrdscsnevescios 5 hrs. 
Escort to a convoy. 
UR NOMINEES SN ties. 6 id sia Soap Bw Hd wah ae bw OE He Bee bw ONO sede Mga 10 hrs. 
* 
C2): MIRTCH: GUEPGRIS cise is bios pee ts edivren des ondeansesesdeeesar 2 hrs. 
(3) Cavalry Missions 
Ri ROCCOMEIROUIIOD: iii iss ases 60 EGS e 4 Sale Case wed ses eae eee ES 20 hrs. 
(b>) Cotnter-recommaissance .... 0. cic cece cece cnc csceeecs 10 hrs. 
(c) Seizing and holding positions ........................00000- 5 hrs. 
, (@) Pursult: ANd CXploHahion..... 2.00. cc eee ccc cesweaveeee 20 hrs. 
(e) Delaying action .......... NC ee Cee eee ete 
. RE) APRERCHEUTODCTHEIONS 655606 5 6504.55.45. 40:0 Se mene Ree weed wdeeede wees 
(2) Night operations: ............4.. by hacsn, late anda 5 avatis eee aus, aR deeaenereen: 
ERO CUEN TU Lee NER EME EE EO EERE 25 5.555694 le Giese a. BSE SR eee Ea Goare More oreo eS we aces 354 hrs. 


The troop commander should not be required to handle recruits until 
‘ they have learned all of the individual duties of a cavalry soldier, learned to 
ride with confidence, learned to handle weapons with safety, and are, in a 
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general way, ready to take their place in platoons. Thereafter, recruits 
function as part of the troop. The troop commander is guided in the sequence 
of his training.by the requirements of the combined training scheduled for 
higher units. He is responsible not only that his troop acts correctly and 
effectively in the squadron and regimental exercises scheduled, but also that 
the troop maintains a continued general efficiency. Knowing this efficiency 
in each subject, he alone is the one who can determine the amount of time he 
must take for direct preparation for those exercises. The main objective, 
namely, the continued field efficiency of his troop and all of its elements, 
remains unchanged. During the course of the training year, he is guided by 
his budget of training hours as expressed in the paragraph 4 of his troop 
training order. This should not be regarded as inflexible but merely a work 
sheet which is almost certain of change, since the course of training prescribed 
will undoubtedly indicate that certain of the original allotments of time are 
insufficient and that others are excessive. 

The troop commander must analyze the training requirements, and 
determine how each subject can best be handled. This requires consideration 
and study. There are some subjects in which a troop must always be pro- 
ficient. In these subjects the instruction should be continuous throughout 
the year. These include combat and field duty, the use of arms, guard duty, 
the ability to ride, and to make marches of extended duration. Instruction 
in the above may be called combat instruction. There are other subjects which 
are not an end in themselves but only the means to an end. These include the 
manual of arms, also ciose and extended order drill. Instruction in these 
subjects may be called routine instruction. After routine instruction has been 
thoroughiy learned by all troopers, such instruction should seldom be 
scheduled as the chief purpose of any drill period. The chief purpose should 
ordinarily be the solution of a field exercise based on assumed conditions 
which illustrate one or more phases of the employment of cavalry in 
campaign. The requirements of the exercise should be analyzed in a manner 
similar to that by which fast action is analyzed by a slow motion picture 
camera. The units involved, squads, platoons, and troops, should be trained in 
the routine instruction necessary to enable them to perform those movements, 
individually or in combination, required for the successful solution of the 
exercise presented. The chief purpose of the drill is to accustom officers and 
men to doing those things which they will be called upon to do in time of war 
and to develop the initiative and resourcefulness of leaders in combat. In 
this way, leaders gain facility in making rapid estimates of situations, they 
strengthen their power of decision, and they are soon able to issue clear and 
comprehensive orders. Both officers and men become accustomed to the 
various situations they will meet in actual campaign. They give sufficient 
routine instruction during the course of the exercise to enable individuals and 
units to perform properly the required duties. Thus instruction is 
immediately linked with the application of that instruction. 
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Faith in and a Doctrine for the 
Cavalry Service 


By 
“One of the Faithful’ 


S$ CAVALRYMEN, we must have faith in the cavalry service, and we must 
have a doctrine which will allow other branches to see how well we 
keep the faith. To the cavalry itself, that faith must be sacred. The 

doctrine must be sound, the faith a natural by-product. If we have faith 
founded on sound principle, we will have satisfactory esprit de corps. With 
enthusiasm in addition, we will then have morale as a natural result. And 
“morale is necessary to win battles, or for that matter, to survive the perils 
of peace time service.” 

While having faith in ourselves, we must understand the characteristics 
of other branches. We must make ourselves as cavalry, indispensable to the 
team of which all branches form a necessary part, each in its proper sphere. 
We must make opportunity and we must embrace opportunity. We must not 
be prone to consider a task impossible of execution, simply because someone 
has said it cannot be done. We must expect to be expended to the last horse 
and man in the last extremity. Modern automatic weapons, air-planes, etc., 
may be used to the advantage of all branches, and they can be used to 
particular cavalry advantage. Such improvements and inventions are to be 
welcomed. They make cavalry no less indispensable. Rather, they relieve 
cavalry of certain work, so that men and horses are not expended 
unnecessarily, and thus save them for their important duty after reaching the 
battle field itself. 

Cavalry can attack cavalry in any formation, mounted or on foot. It can 
attack infantry. <A cavalryman can fight as well as any other fighting man, 
and he has the horse in addition as a close ally and to add to his mobility. 
Mobility has been stressed by cavalrymen at every turn. Critics have stated 
that infantry in trucks is as mobile. But even if this be granted, (and it is 
not granted) mobility on the battle field is more to be stressed and more to 
be desired by everyone, than is the means of getting to the scene of action. 

The faith of the cavalry officer must be based on the possibilities of the 
arm. He sets the example for the command, and his ability as a cavalryman 
will stimulate the discovery of more cavalry possibilities all the time. An 
officer wearing crossed sabers is not in consequence thereof, necessarily a 
cavalryman. Many of our officers can recognize any make of automobile, and 
can diagnose what is wrong with its mechanism upon its slightest sign of 
distress. But some of them cannot tell the characteristics of the thoroughbred, 
or whether a horse is lame behind or in front. Such officers are a misfit. We 
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want officers to be proficient in a common sense way. The cavalry officer must 
have a sense of balance and of proportion. He can be an enthusiastic horse- 
man without discussing the subject at all times. He can be one and pay a 
great deal of attention to other things. And the good officer must realize the 
necessity of average development among men and horses. 

In the development of the Army today, the agency most emphasized is, 
beyond question, the school system. It would be considered as rank heresy 
to criticize our schools. (The intention of so doing is hastily disclaimed). 
But in passing, it may be said that there is much to be learned elsewhere. We 
are told that the officer should study at home. Some of them do. The idea 
that an officer is not up to date because he is not a graduate of a particular 
school, or of a particular period of a school, is prevalent to an extent. It is 
sometimes erroneous. While our doctrine must be uniform, there is a positive 
danger of too much standardization in training. We even have examples of 
military education indigestion. Standardization when given in over-doses or 
for long periods of time, may crush initiative and retard development. It may 
cause teachers to be intolerant alike of the old and of the new. It tends to 
bigotry by instructors and to blind following by students. Officers should 
digest various opinions. They should be encouraged to draw their own 
conclusions. 

It is not meant that we owe our good instructors nothing. We do. A 
real instructor presents his ideas in such manner that his faith is so apparent, 
it is contagious. At the same time, he points out shortcomings so frankly 
that instead of combating an idea presented by him, the student may feel like 
defending it. Arbitrary decisions and instructions are used on the defensive, 
and by instructors who lack confidence in “putting their teachings over.” 
Instructors should be experienced. And decisions with original ideas should 
be welcomed. 

To properly develop, the cavalry must lack the stamp of a particular 
mind, while retaining faith and a uniform doctrine. The means of carrying 
out the doctrine must be diversified, and real faith is never shown exactly 
alike by any two individuals. ‘While faith is easily discerned, it is not so 
outwardly marked or stressed as to be offensive. And the cavalryman who 
seeks to show his faith by the cut of his blouse or by the make of his boots, 
is a type most ridiculous, and many of the type are a positive detriment. 

In any discussion, it is ordinarily necessary to make comparisons in order 
to arrive at intelligent conclusions. In this discussion, we naturally think 
of our cavalry of today and are comparing it with cavalry of other days. We 
ask ourselves if our cavalry is as good as it was, say ten years ago, and we 
fail to answer, because we do not know. We have something new. It looks 
good. We do recognize some conditions today that were formerly not habitual. 
We may even wonder as to their necessity. The most persistent innovation is 
easily recognized to be the supervising system. It is believed that a result 
should be required, and the proficiency determined by examination or apparent 
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result. The means and methods to obtain a result may vary. We have been 
told how troop commanders and squadron commanders, even regimental 
commanders, must be allowed latitude. We know of the schedules required 
today, of the schools everywhere, and we see a result. And we still wonder! 
How some of us would welcome a return to the days of “uster be” when a 
squadron was in reality a major’s command, and a troop a captain’s! If 
necessary to return to the small posts to realize this condition, it can be 
pointed out as an argument in favor, that our corps and division commanders 
of the World War had, for the greater part, only that command experience. 
How we would like the old time privilege of taking a troop or squadron on a 
weck’s independent march! 

Perhaps when the newness of peace has worn off, and when our new 
officers have gained in length of service and in experience, there will be less 
rigid adherence to routine, a larger opportunity for original thought, and 
more encouragement for the development of individuals and organizations. 
Else it may be that the professional soldier will some day learn that if some 
of the habits which are being instilled are confirmed, and regardless of the 
length of service, the professional soldier so trained will frequently be the 
military inferior of the man who has been allowed the privilege of planning 
and executing with some degree of originality, his daily affairs as an average 
business man. But it is the professional cavalryman who is not misled, to 
whom we look for leadership. It therefore behooves the cavalryman to retain 
to an extent, the privilege of drawing his own conclusions with some degree 
of originality; and to embrace any opportunity offering individual action. 

It is taken as a good omen that in recent literature, etc., issued by high 
headquarters, the words “latitude, result, initiative, etc.” are coming inte use 
again. It is hoped that some of our words like “morale, tact, esprit, proguam, 
group systems, charts, etc.” for so long overworked, will receive the rest to 
which they have been entitled for some time. We need morale, for example, 
but don’t let us argue about it. 

If the officer personnel is inferior and lacking in cavalry spirit, the cavalry 
will fail in its mission. The strength of cavalry lies in the way its commander 
uses it. We have record of few good cavalry leaders. ‘This leads one to 
believe that the personal equation of cavalry leaders counts for much. It leads 
us to affirm our belief that the cavalryman must develop along individual lines, 
following general principles as taught by military history. Such belief is not 
contrary to a uniform doctrine for the cavalry. 

The American cavalry is passing through a critical period in its history. 
But esprit de corps of the cavalry has caused the arm to survive hysterical 
outbursts in the past as to its lack of value. The cry of today is not a serious 
one. And, as in the past, the faith of the cavalryman will commend it to other 
branches and not only assure its survival, but will broaden its area of useful- 
ness. When the Swiss pikemen and the English archers first did wonderful 
work, and later, when gun powder, followed finally by the rifled gun, was 
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discovered, there was question as to the future of the cavalry, or for that 
matter, the military profession. But cavalry has survived and furnished 
some of the most brilliant exploits of history. 

Having shaken the dust of the World War from our military shoes, we are 
having time to take stock and to calmly inquire into just what happened. 
We are learning every day that the cavalry did more and more. 

Lessons in the World War are just beginning to have an effect. This 
delay is due to natural causes. Among the causes may be mentioned: 

(1) Cavalry officers served with other branches for the greater part of 
the World War and our participation in that war was in areas restricted to 
close warfare. 

(2) The difficulty of having anyone realize his own deficiency. 

There is no denying that some cavalry officers have needed rejuvenation— 
a sort of gland treatment. If we lack faith in cavalry, we cannot expect other 
branches to have faith in us. With the many examples of successful cavalry 
employments by General Allenby in Palestine alone, we now have sufficient 
serum with which to inoculate against a recurrence of this lack of faith to do 
things as cavalry, and these examples also afford sufficient foundation on 
which to build our doctrine. 

In defining cavalry employment, a start was made at the very beginuing 
as evidenced in our new Cavalry Drill Regulations. The role of cavalry is 
defined as “rapid maneuvers of mounted units supported by an intensive and 
effective fire.” Taking this as a text, so to speak, rules have been made to fit 
its characteristics. 

Cavalry may be used today in a larger number of ways than ever before. 
Efficient execution of their tasks will in the end be credited those organizations 
having cavalry spirit. 

In Employment of Cavalry, the following statement is made: 

“The strength of cavalry should be conserved for some positive 
and indispensable service which may at any time become of para- 
mount importance. Its employment should be limited to those 
missions suited to its special characteristics. Its mere presence 
and availability is not an excuse for its use on unnecessary 
missions. 

The essential cavalry missions are, however, sufficiently numerous. They 
are: reconnaissance; screening; covering detachments for infantry on the 
march or in battle; seizing and holding advanced positions; delaying the 
enemy; participation in battle with other forces or alone; exploiting a success 
in the break through, or in pursuit; to defeat hostile cavalry; maintain liaison 
with other forces; and minor warfare (guerilla). 

While praying for larger regiments, light machine guns to replace the 
automatic rifle, for one-pounders and armored cars, let us prepare to carry out 
our mission with what we have. The cavalry can do it! We are to do 
anything in the ultimate extremity. But other things being equal, we can do 
it better on horseback. It is for that reason we are mounted. Every military 
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situation is not to be handled the same. The military profession cannot be 
guided by rules of thumb. Cavalry is to act boldly but not rashly. Some 
judgment must be exercised as to whether an action shall be mounted or 
dismounted. 

A good cavalryman will favor mounted action within reason. A 
prominent cavalryman of our service has said of a small cavalry force: “He 
who dismounts to fight on foot is either lost or accomplishes nothing.” An 
anecdote is told at the Cavalry School of an officer’s solving a map problem 
in which he had to give orders to a leader of a patrol. He concluded his 
instructions with, “And Sergeant, if you meet the enemy, for God’s sake do 
not dismount to fight on foot.” 

In the past, the cavalry has had the means of accomplishing much. It has 
accomplished much. It could have accomplished more had its leaders had 
more faith. Today, we have more with which to work than ever before. 
Cavalry is more indispensable than at any time. It now depends upon the 
cavalry officer himself as to what the future holds for the cavalry service. 
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A Glimpse of the Mexican Cavalry 


By 
Major STEPHEN M. WALMSLEY, Signal Corps 


Signal Officer, First Cavalry Division 


N DECEMBER 15, 1926, the new military post at Torreon, Mexico, was 
formally opened. President Calles presided and raised the national 
flags to the tops of the flag poles in the different troop areas. Among 

the guests were Brigadier General Edwin B. Winans, commanding the First 
Cavalry Division at Fort Bliss, with seventeen of his staff and unit com- 
manders. I was fortunate enough to be in the party. The celebration incident 
to the opening of the post lasted four days—and nights. 

To practically all of the American officers, the attendance at the 
ceremonies and the stops at Chihuahua City enroute to and from Torreon, 
presented the first opportunity of viewing at close range, not only a Mexican 
military establishment of any size, but also Mexican civil communities of the 
size and importance of Torreon and Chihuahua. The American party included 
not only the officers mentioned above, but also the 8th Cavalry Band. Mounts 
for the polo team and the jumping team were also taken, and a few private 
automobiles. The train provided by the Mexican government comprised two 
Pullman sleeping cars, three horse cars, one automobile box car, and two 
box cars for the military guard. Between Chihuahua City and Torreon, 
much of which distance was traversed at night, a pilot train with an 
additional military guard, preceded our train at a distance of about a half 
mile. The trip was made, however, not only in peace, but in comfort. 

The train left El Paso at noon on December 13 and reached Chihuahua 
City the same evening at about eight. An informal reception had been 
arranged by General Caraveo, commanding the district, and our party was 
met at the station by a number of Mexican officers. Automobiles were 
provided and after having been driven about the city, or at least through 
the better lighted streets, the entire party assembled at the officers club in 
the Municipal Casino. General Caraveo was host and provided a delightful 
hour before train time. Our train arrived at Torreon about noon the 
following day after a run that offered little variety in the way of scenery— 
flat prairie, broken in the distance by ragged mountains; now and then a 
small adobe village clustered about the wooden railway station and stone 
water tank; a few cattle, more goats, and occasionally considerable stretches 
of cultivated lands under irrigation, with the adobe “casa” of the “hacienda” 
set in a clump of cottonwoods. 

Arrival at Torreon 

Our arrival in Torreon was a ceremonial affair. The 43rd Infantry 

Battalion, part of the Torreon garrison, was drawn up in line opposite the 
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railway station, and the battalion band and our own band took turns in 
playing the National Airs of the two countries. General Jose Gonzales 
Escobar, the official host and a handsome soldier, was there with his officers 
to welcome General Winans. Surrounding the military was a colorful crowd 
of some seven or eight thousand civilians. It is to General Escobar’s initiative, 
and administrative and executive ability, that the handsome army post at 
Torreon owes its existence, for reports from a number of sources stated that 
he had made no call on the Federal treasury for funds or materials with which 
to carry out the plan. 

















Mexican Cavalry Detraining at Torreon 


As soon as the ceremonies at the railway station were completed, General 
Winans’ party was taken to their hotel in the center of the city. All of us 
except the general and his personal staff, were left to our own devices, a 
privilege which was much appreciated, as the only shortage on the train had 
been water. Razors, bath tubs, etc., exceeded other things in interest for the 
time being. 

About two hours after the arrival of our train, the presidential armored 
train preceded by a pilot train carrying the company of infantry which forms 
the President’s Guard, pulled in, and the ceremonies of greeting were repeated, 
with the civilians playing a considerably more active part than before. 
General Winans and his personal staff accompanied General Escobar to the 
welcoming ceremonies. After President Calles left the station with his 
party, a large parade was formed, headed by the President’s Guard which 
included the company of infantry which had accompanied him, and his own 
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squadron of cavalry which had arrived some days before, after a month’s 
march from Mexico City. It was our own first glimpse of marching Mexican 
troops, except small border detachments of a company or less, and also one 
of the first of a number of surprises. 

To enumerate and describe the delightful and interesting bailes, 
receptions, luncheons and banquets, both formal and informal—many 
beginning formally and ending informally, which were crowded into the four 
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Inside Main Gate of Military Post, Torreon 


days spent in Torreon, would be to wander far afield from the purpose of 
this article. I leave them for word-of-mouth narrative by those fortunate 
enough to have attended. 


The Military Plant 


The first comprehensive view of the military establishment was gained 
on the morning after our arrival, when the first official visit was made to the 
new post, which is situated about two miles outside Torreon. The establish- 
ment, officially known as the Military Camp of the 25th District of Qperations, 
is a model of its kind and would be a credit to any nation. While it lacks 
certain details essential to our service, the general plan and its execution 
leave little to criticize, and present many features decidedly superior to the 
plans followed in building our own military posts. 

The post proper occupies a rectangular area of between two hundred and 
two hundred and fifty acres, all inclosed by a high wall of plaster-covered 
adobe. The gateways are between battlemented towers of brick, which give 
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q space for guard houses and sala de banderas or rooms for the standards, 
where the organization colors and standards are kept. A gateway in the 
+ main wall faces each of the unit areas. The post houses two regiments of 


cavalry, the Ist and 18th, and one battalion of infantry, the 43rd. The 
strength of each of these organizations is approximately the same, since the 
q three squadrons which make up a cavalry regiment are each only a hundred 
strong. There is no troop organization in the Mexican cavalry service, nor is 
there any regimental organization in their infantry service. 

The arrangement and construction of the unit areas are identical, except 
that the cavalry areas contain an additional quadrangle for stables. 

Barracks for the men consist of long, one-story buildings arranged on 
three sides of a quadrangle, the fourth side of which is occupied by another 
building of the same size and type, but divided into apartments which house 
the offices of the adjutant and paymaster, and the battalion store rooms and 
infirmary. The remainder of the building provides barrack room for the 
headquarters detachment and the infantry machine gunners. The cavalry 
has no machine gun detachment. All floors are of concrete, and drinking 
fountains of the most modern type are installed in the barracks. Cots of 
canvas and steel, which fold back against the wall, provide comfortable 
sleeping facilities. Arm racks and lockers for field-equipment are provided, 
one for each squad. Outside the barracks and facing the area of barracks, 
are broad concrete walks where the companies and squadrons can be paraded 
for reveille, retreat, or.other formations. AI] buildings are electrically lighted. 
Just outside each quadrangle are two bath houses, one for officers and one 
for enlisted men, equipped with plumbing of the most modern type. Small, 
separate buildings for regimental and battalion commanders’ offices and for 
officers’ assembly and reading rooms, are provided just outside the entrances 
to the organization quadrangles. The French influence, although not 
noticeable either in tactics, drill, or equipment of troops, is everywhere evident 
in mural decorations, as pictures of the “Little Corporal” and engravings of 
his battle scenes, graced the walls of every office or assembly room that I 
visited. 

The stable quadrangles for the cavalry regiments adjoin the barrack 
quadrangles, and are almost identical in type and size. The buildings forming 
the quadrangles are used as saddle rooms, granaries, horseshoeing shops, and 
veterinary hospitals. Inside the quadrangle, open stables, with raised floors 
and concrete feed troughs, house the animals. <A large concrete water trough 
and an electrically driven pump. provide water, and the remainder of the 
enclosure gives corral space. 

The whole arrangement is convenient and economical. It redaces guard 
and police to a minimum, and still avoids any appearance of crowding. 

Outside the quadrangle areas but inside the camp proper, are a baseball 
diamond, a football field, a basketball court and a raised boxing ring, to 
provide for recreation and athletics. A gymnasium and a swimming pool 
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were under construction, but were not completed at the time of our visit. 
Training facilities include a reduced distance rifle and pistol range, close 
order drill field, and an excellent course of jumps, of which, more later. 
A railroad spur with ample loading platforms and stock chutes, enters the 
camp at the opposite side from the main entrance and provides excellent 
loading and unloading facilities. Just outside the wall of the camp proper 
is a race track, about a mile, I should judge, completely equipped with both 
inner and outer rails, judges’ stand, grand stands and barrier. Inside the 
track is a polo field. The entire terrain surrounding the post is flat and open 
and provides drill and maneuver space. 
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The Piatdeia’s Box 
General Escobar, commanding at Torreon, is between President Calles and 
General Winans. 








Officers’ quarters had not been provided, and the distance between the 
post and the city of Torreon seemed almost prohibitive to officers not owning 
automobiles, but General Escobar stated that an “officers’ row” was to be 
built just outside the wall, and would be completed in six months. So much 
for the plant itself. 


Military and Athletic Events 

Immediately after the flag raising by President Calles on the opening 
day of the ceremonies, the program of military and athletic events began. 
Infantry, cavalry, artillery, and air service troops took part in the program 
which extended over the four days. By far the most finished performance of 
the whole program was the exhibition drill staged by the President’s Infantry. 
The drill ground was rough, dusty, and in places covered with straw, which 
provided poor footing for marching infantry, but the performance and 
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appearance of the President’s Guard was not surpassed by any infantry 
organization that I have ever seen, at home or abroad. I know that it was 
a question whether surprise or admiration was uppermost in the minds of 
our party. 

The artillery performance was creditable and of interest especially, 
because of the use of small mules as draft animals for guns and caissons, 
and of the presence of the battery wagon which, among other things, carried 
an officer’s tent. That wagon was the only provision made in the entire 
equipment of the garrison for the carrying of supplies of any sort. 

The air service consisted of five planes, which did some stunt flying, 
bombing, and machine gunning in a very workman-like manner. 














Interior of Stable Quadrangle 


The greatest part of the time, however, was given over to cavalry 
exhibitions, and it was this phase that was of the most interest to the officers 
from Fort Bliss. 

The President’s Squadron, with the eight-pointed star insignia and its 
officers in sun helmets instead of caps, and the 18th Cavalry Regiment were 
the performers. The Ist Cavalry Regiment which is stationed at Torreon, 
was in the field against the Yaquis, and so took no part. 

Our party was especially interested in the 18th Cavalry, as Brigadier 
General San Martin, the commanding officer and original organizer of the 
regiment, commanded the special train which took us to and from Torreon, 
and became very popular with us all because of his hospitality and genial 
manner. 
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The cavalry exhibitions were along the same lines that are followed in 
our service in putting on such a show. There were close and extended order 
drills, simulated attacks, both mounted and dismounted, running at heads 
and individual jumping. Two exhibitions were unique from our standpoint 
and of much interest to us. The first was the performance of the mounted 
buglers at a gallop and over jumps. Music by the massed regimental buglers 
is more of a feature in the Mexican service than in ours, and many of the 
marches played were more complicated and varied than those attempted by 
our buglers. As a demonstration of their skill, the buglers were sent around 
the course individually at a gallop, playing as they rode. The test was to 
keep the playing continuous, even while the horse was negotiating the jumps. 

















Mexican Lancer 


Not all of the buglers were successful, but when one of them did clear a 
hurdle without missing a note, the crowd roared its approval. 

The other feature of special interest was the individual exhibition with 
the lance, saber, and pistol. The trooper ran a straight course of about 
seventy yards at an extended gallop. The first target was a sack on the 
ground which was attacked with the lance, stabbing vertically. The lance 
was then swung to the horizonal position and a swinging target attacked. 
The lance was left in this target. The trooper then drew his saber and cut 
at two heads, first right and then left. After cutting at the last head, the 
saber was dropped and hung by the saber knot on the wrist. The trooper 
then drew his pistol and fired three blank cartridges at a target on his right. 
Terhaps a dozen troopers ran this course, and most of them finished it 
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successfully. Nor was it at all an easy one. It required quick and accurate 
manipulation of the three arms, and meanwhile holding the horse straight 
2 on the courses. Just why the lance was used is not known, unless its adoption 
is under consideration. [t appeared nowhere except in this exhibition, the 
carbine, saber and pistol being the arms carried by the troopers in all the 


formations which we saw. 
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Mexican Trooper Equipped for the Field 


All the exhibitions were decidedly creditable, and admittedly beyond 
anything which our party had expected to see. It is not too much to say 
that the organizations at Torreon could take their places in a column or line 
of continental or American cavalry, barring perhaps certain crack regiments, 
without noticeably lowering the average. 


s Arms and Equipment 


The Mexican trooper is armed with the carbine, pistol and saber. The 
carbine, at all formations which we observed, was carried on the back, as is 
common in European armies. A carbine scabbard is provided, however, and 
hangs vertically from the off side of the cantle, although it was not always 
worn. The saber is hung vertically in practically the same manner as the 

: officers’ saber is carried in our service. 

The horse equipment consists of the McClellan saddle, with metal stirrups, 
the double bridle, white tie-rope for ceremonies, and leather halter with halter 
chain for field service. A felt pad and small gray saddle blanket are worn 
under the saddle. Cantle and pommel rolls, and a canteen are carried. The 
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ammunition belt is of leather, and includes both waist and shoulder belts. 

The uniform is greenish gray in color. The wool uniform is worn for 
ceremonies, but a cotton uniform was worn by the soldiers when at work. 
The only type of headgear seen was the cap, except in the case of the ofticers 
of the President’s Own Cavalry Squadron, who wore a flat, broad brimmed, 
sun helmet. The horses were all imported from the United States, and 
though generally smaller than those used in our service, were not bad types. 
They seemed generally well fed, but not groomed nor trimmed, and in 
many cases unshod or shod only in front. Officers’ mounts were generally 
larger and better types than the troopers’ mounts, but often showed little 
more in the way of grooming. There were, however, notable exceptions in 
the case of some of the horses ridden by the senior officers. The lack of 
grooming was easily explained, when it was found that no grooming kit is 
contained in the troopers’ equipment, nor is any preserving or cleaning 
material for leather supplied. The lack of the latter will cost dearly, as most 
of the leather equipment, although quite new, is rapidly going to pieces. 

Officers Jumping 

Most interesting of ali the military events, because of its competitive 
and international aspect, was the officers’ jumping, in which both Mexican 
and American officers took part. The course was the regular training course, 
except that the jumps were raised to heights up to five feet. The average 
jump was about four feet, six inches. There were thirteen jumps, including 
a passage de route about twenty feet high. The jumps included brush with 
rail, post and rail, wall with bar, banquette with bar, water, in and out over 
pickets, and triple bar. The length of the course was about a thousand 
meters. 

There were about a dozen Mexican entries, including Colonel Rodolfo 
Casiilas, training officer of the 18th Cavalry, who is a graduate of Riley and 
Saumur (between 1908 and 1912). Colonel Casillas rode twice. 

The American entries were Majors J. K. Brown, 8th Cavalry and A. L. P. 
Sands, 82nd Field Artillery, and Captains C. E. Davis, 8th Cavalry, and I. G. 
Walker, 2nd Machine Gun Squadron. The American horses were Woodrow 
and Rebel from the 8th Cavalry, and Buggs and Bandroll from the 2nd 
Machine Gun Squadron. 

The course was very difficult, much too difficult for the Mexican entries, 
and too difficult for our own entries, except the veteran Woodrow who, with 
Major Brown up, turned in a clean performance. No other entry approached 
Major Brown’s score, and a considerable proportion of the Mexican entrants 
did not finish. 

The water jumps were the undoing of our entrants, always excepting 
Woodrow. The terrain around Fort Bliss is not generous in providing 
water jumps, and the sight of water being allowed to lie unused in a ditch was 
too great a surprise. As a matter of fact, a combination of a wall and bar 
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jump and a water jump, is what actually brought grief to our riders. The 
water jump was placed about ten yards beyong the wall. Woodrow was 
the only horse that took the jump without a refusal. In watching the horses, 
it seemed that the nearness of the water jump to the wall frightened them. 
But in spite of the refusals, every member of our team turned in a better 
score than any of the Mexican team. There was, however, only one prize 
awarded, a very handsome silver cup, which went to Major Brown and 
which was presented by President Calles himself. 

















Squadron of the 18th Regiment of Cavalry 


In spite of the fact that the Mexican officers were outclassed by the 
American team, their performances showed that much hard work and 
enthusiasm had been applied, and that future improvement may be expected. 
There was too much “bit and whip” and not nearly enough legs. The use of 
the whip necessitated holding both reins in one hand, and many run-outs 
which might have been avoided, resulted. The non-use of the riders’ legs as 
aids, produced the usual results, and few horses negotiated a jump without 
being struck hard on the mouth with the curb. Practically all of the horses 
ridden by Mexican officers were raised in the United States, and three of them, 
to my personal knowledge, have jumping records here that would have made 
them very formidable contenders had they been better ridden. 

In analyzing the contest as a whole, it was quite evident that the officers 
in charge of the contest, in wishing to make a course that would put our 
team to a real test, had overestimated the ability of their own riders, and as 
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a result, practically eliminated them from any chance of high scoring. 


Polo 

Another feature of the ceremonies which had been looked forward to 
with much interest, but which proved disappointing, was the polo tournament. 
General Amaro, the present Secretary of War, is a polo enthusiast of the first 
order, and through his assistance, four teams had been assembled at Torreon. 
Three of them came from Mexico City—the War Department team, of which 
General Amaro is captain, the Mexico City Polo Club team, and the so 
called Lincoln team, captained by Mr. Stanley Copeland, and made up of 
employees in his automobile agency. The fourth team was the Fort Bliss 
team, made up of Lieutenant Colonel M. G, Holliday, Quartermaster Corps, 
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All Dressed Up to Meet the President 


Major J. K. Brown, 8th Cavalry, Major D. A. Surles, 7th Cavalry, and 
Captain C. E. Davis, Sth Cavalry. It was hoped and expected that there 
would be some good play. But two serious obstacles intervened. The first 
was the almost general habit that ceremonial programs have of lagging and 
failing to keep up to schedule. The second was the condition of the polo 
field, which was really still under construction, and was little better than a 
plowed field. The first obstacle, however, proved the really insurmountable 
one. The first game between the Fort Bliss and Lincoln teams, which had 
been scheduled to begin at 2:30 p. mM. on the second day of the festivities, 
did not actually begin until 4:45 p. M., and at the end of the fourth period 
had to be called off because of darkness. The score at that time was 10--—0 
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in favor of Fort Bliss, and had the field been better, the score would have 
been larger. On the third day the Fort Bliss team was scheduled to play 
the Mexican War Department team. The game finally got under way at 
5:00 p. mM. and continued for two periods before darkness intervened. The 
Fort Bliss team scored once during the play. The Mexican team did not score. 
It was agreed to finish the play on the following afternoon, but a luncheon 
given the following noon by General Amaro lasted until 5:00 p. M., and 
further play was impossible. 

Although the comparatively few moments of play were enough to 
demonstrate the superiority of the American team, the enthusiasm of the 
Mexicans generally, and especially the keenness of a man in General Amaro’s 
position, augurs well for the growth of the game, and if political conditions 
in our sister republic permit, the not distant future should provide excellent 
competitions from that quarter for American teams. 

A very interesting side trip provided for General Winans and his personal 
staff, was a visit with President Calles to the great La Luz hacienda, some 
fifty kilometers from Torreon. After a very sumptuous breakfast in the 
handsome ranch house, a rodeo was staged in which remarkable exhibitions 
of roping and riding were given. At that time, also, General Escobar 
presented General Winans with a wonderfully handsome Mexican stock saddle 
and bridle, the former a marvel of saddlers’ skill. Mahogany, carved leather, 
mother of pearl, silver, copper, and tiger skin were combined into a work that 
would grace the cabinets of a museum. 

The American party left Torreon at 2:00 a. mM. Saturday. Chihuahua City 
was reached about noon, and after a luncheon tendered by the mayor of that 
city, the party was divided into a number of groups which, guided by 
officers of the garrison spent the remainder of the afternoon in seeing the 
interesting old town. Many of the outlying districts have not been repaired 
since Francisco Villa bombarded and captured the city some years ago; and 
shell-wrecked buildings and bullet spattered walls recalled similar scenes 
in France. 

Our party left Chihuahua City in the early evening and arrived at 
El Paso the following morning, bringing back with us a greatly increased 
respect for the Mexican officer and the work he is doing with the material 
at his disposal and also of his ability to act the host in a thoughtful and 
delightful manner. 











The Fight at Volchkovtsy 


Observations Based Upon Recent Data 
By 


General N. N. GOLOVINE 
Translated by Colonel A. M. Nikolaieff 


fight at Volchkovtsy), writes editorially the well-known German 

military periodical Militar Wochenblatt (No. 11, 1925, p. 371), “is the 
only example in the World War when a collision took place between larger 
mounted units; it is therefore, of the greatest historical interest.” 

A study of that encounter fought on the 21st of August, 1914, between 
the Russian 10th Cavalry Division (General Count Keller) and the Austro- 
Hungarian 4th Cavalry Division (General Zaremba) was published in the 
CavaLry JourRNAL in 1923 (January, April and July issues) under the present 
author’s name. 

The above study was based on descriptions written for me, at my request, 
by Russians as well as Austrians who had taken active part in that famous 
fight. 

Since the publication of my work, new documents have appeared in the 
press; letters containing additional information have also been received by 
me. The object of this article is to make an analysis of the new material 
with a view to ascertaining what has to be changed in my first description of 
the fight, and to see whether or not the deductions made by me are borne out 
by the new data. 

The first document we shall take up is the report of the fight submitted 
to the General Commanding the Army and signed by Count Keller about 
6:00 p. m. on August 22d—the day following the fight. According to that 
report, the disposition of the troops of the Division differs somewhat from 
that given by Colonel Slivinski (senior general staff officer with Count Keller’s 
division, who published a description of the fight.) : 

The following units, Count Keller reported, had taken part in the charge: 
Two squadrons of the Novgorodski Dragoon regiment; three squadrons of 


TT" CAVALRY FIGHT near Yaroslavitsy” (also referred to as the cavalry 





*Note: Early in August 1914, immediately after the declaration of war, the first 
task of the Russian High Command, in connection with the advance into Austria of the 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Eighth Russian armies, was to break through the curtain 
which covered the deployment of the Austro-Hungarian Armies. This mission was 
assigned to the cavalry. 

On August 20th, preparatory to the advance of the Third Russian army in the 
direction of Lemberg, the cavalry of this army (9th and 10th Cavalry Divisions) seized 
the bridges on the Seret River. On the 2ist, they continued their advance, and the 10th 
Cavalry Division came into contact with the 4th Austrian Cavalry Division near the 
village of Volchkovtsy, situated in Eastern Galicia about fifty miles to the east of 
Lemberg. The resulting action terminated in the defeat and withdrawal of the 
Austrians. (EbDITOR) 
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Strategic Situation on August 21, 1914 


the Odesski Lancer regiment; two squadrons of the Inguermanlandski Hussar 
regiment; troop of the divisional mounted sappers and Count Keller’s escort ; 
one sotnia (squadron) of the Orenburgski Cossacks (joined at the ead of the 
fight) ; a total of eight and one-half squadrons. 


From the Austro-Hungarian documents we learn that on their side only 
seven and one-half squadrons (five and one-half of the 15th Dragoon regiment 
and two squadrons of the 13th Lancer regiment) took part in the mounted 
charge. 


Thus Count Keller’s report fully confirms the statement previously made 
by me to the effect that no collision between cavalry divisions really took 
place; each of the two forces that met at Volchkovtsy in close formation, was 
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only a little stronger than a Russian cavalry regiment or about the strength 
of a German cavalry brigade (a German cavalry brigade had eight squadrons. ) 
The fight, therefore, cannot be considered as a mounted collision of larger 
cavalry units, despite the fact that the German periodical calls it the only 
example in the War, of such a collision. 

The combat itself is described in Count Keller's report as follows: 

By that time seven squadrons of the Division reached the ravine running 
northwest of Yaroslavitsy. Their position was very unfavorable as they were 
on the boitom of the ravine while three enemy regiments stood above them 
near the edge of the rather steep bank of the same ravine. Nevertheless, seeing 
that the enemy artillery was going to leave its position and might escape, 
I decided to charge the twelve enemy squadrons with my seven squadrons. 
and to that end ordered five of the latter (three of the 10th Odesski Lancers 
and two of the 10th Novgorodski Dragoons) plus the mounted sappers, to 
attack the front, and two squadrons of the 10th Inguermanlandski Hussars, 
the enemy’s right flank. At that time the 5th Sotnia of the Orenburgski 
Cossacks joined us, and with great dash also charged the enemy’s right flank. 
The squadrons of the Odesski Lancers and Novgorodski Dragoons, subjected 
to a flanking fire of the enemy machine guns, were the first to get at the 
enemy. Despite their unfavorable position, the enemy having come down 
on them from the edge of the bank, they checked the enemy’s onrush, and, 
fighting with lance and sabre, prevented the Austrians from breaking through 
their close formation. The commander of the brigade, the regimental com- 
manders and the officers led the charge at a gallop in front of their regiments. 
At the same time the second line of the Austrians, four squadrons strong, 
showed up, and was charged by the Inguermanlandski Hussar squadrons, 
led by their regimental commander, and also by the 5th Sotnia of the Oren- 
burgski Cossacks. 

Two squadrons of the enemy second line, in troop formation, having 
swept through the interval between our Dragoon and Lancer regiments, 
succeeded in surrounding the 5th Squadron of the Dragoons. This did not 
give way, however, and fought where it stood against an enemy three times 
its strength. Having no reserves, I threw in against the rear of those 
Austrian squadrons all my mounted dispatch riders and a half troop of the 
Orenburgski Cossacks which formed my escort. They, together with the 5th 
Squadron of the Dragoons, overthrew and pursued the enemy. Dragoons, 
Lancers, Hussars and Cossacks, all got mixed up with the enemy and were 
fighting with lance and sabre: here and there individual horsemen could be 
seen. Some of our men—-I saw it with my own eyes—knocked down three or 
four Austrians. 

When the enemy squadrons finally took to their heels all our squadrons 
‘apidly pursued them. The Hussar regiment captured four field guns; other 
squadrons and the Cossacks came down on the remaining guns and limbers; 
the Austrian artillerymen that were not slain were taken prisoners. 

Further pursuit, on account of the condition of the horses, had to be 
given up, but during the retreat the enemy squadrons suffered heavy losses 
from the well aimed fire of our batteries. Two of the enemy squadrons 
came up at the village of Volchkovtsy against the 6th and parts of the 2d 
and 3d Sotnias of the Orenburgski Cossacks which, having ended the pursuit 
of the enemy infantry, were on their way to join the Division; the Austrian 
squadrons were almost completely annihilated. 

Count Keller’s report, as we see, confirms the fact of the breaking 
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through of his front by the Austrians, which fact is also described in Colonel 
Slivinski’s story of the fight. But, whereas the latter sees the decisive 
influence on the fight’s issue in the charge by Count Keller's escort and the 
men of his staff, against the Austrians who had broken through, the official 
report is not so emphatic in that respect. 
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Deployment of the 10th Russian Cavalry Division 

Personally, I am inclined to disagree with Colonel Slivinski and abide 
by my opinion formerly expressed, which was to the effect that not the 
impact on the front, but the charge against the right flank and the rear of 
the Austrians, had a decisive influence on the issue of the fight. That charge, 
according to documents which were first available, was made by two squadrons 
of the Inguermanlandski Hussars, while eight squadrons (four-fifths of the 
forces) were engaged on the front. The official report gives a somewhat 
different distribution of the parts of the division during the attack. (See 
map.) From the official data it is clear that only five squadrons took part 
in the frontal attack, and as many participated in the action against the 
enemy's right flank and rear.* In other words, one-half of the total acted 


“2 squadrons of the Inguermanlandski Hussars, 1 sotnia (the th) of the Orenburgski 
Cossacks, and later the 6th and parts of the 2d and 3d sotnias of the Orenburgski Cossacks. 
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as a maneuvering force. Thus, the conclusion about the decisive influence of 
the maneuver against the enemy’s flank and rear, finds even more justification 
in the new data than it had before. 

In my first description of the Volchkovtsy fight, with a view to coming 
to a conclusion in regard to the mechanical and psychological aspects of the 
collision of two mounted forces, an analysis was made by me of the losses 
suffered during that fight. At that time, however, full data were available 
only about the Austrian losses. The figures of those losses received by me 
through the courtesy of Colonel Waldstetten from the War Department in 


Vienna are as follows: Killed Wounded Prisoners 
ED NEI on eens a. Siok orc pie wiassiw Siew oles 2 3 2 
eS a er 41 12 76 
Bie TNGOr PORHMONE o.oo eis cece eee ese eeu 4 29 116 

| ESS SRS gts as a eC ee eeee a 47 44 194 


But the losses suffered by the Austrians during the charge and melee 
were, as a matter of fact, considerably smaller because, 

First, the above figures include also losses which were suffered during 
the pursuit; the greater part of the killed in the 15th Dragoon regiment 
belonged to those squadrons which, having turned back, rushed towards the 
crossing at Volchkovtsy where, as stated in the official report, they were 
attacked from the rear by the Orenburgski Cossacks and suffered very heavy 
losses. 

Second, the figures relating to the 13th Lancer regiment represent the 
losses of the entire regiment, and not only of the two squadrons which, under 
the command of Major Vidal, took part in the charge. They include, there- 
fore, losses which had been suffered by that regiment when the division, 
drawn up in reserve formation, had taken up a position to the south of the 
village of Yaroslavitsy. 

Taking all this into consideration, we may conclude that the losses in the 
seven and one-half Austro-Hungarian squadrons during the charge and melee, 
were about ten to fifteen killed, and thirty-five to forty wounded. - 

Count Keller’s report contains full data of the Russian losses. They 
are as follows: 


= 
Officers Men Horses 
Killed Wounded Killed Wounded Missing Killed Wounded Missing 

Dragoons ....... 4 37 1 12 13 10 
Lancers ........ 1 4 52 2 xf 24 28 
OS ee 2 5 12 a 17 2 5 
Cossacks ....... 2 1 9 27 42 
M. sappers ...... 1 3 1 1 

| le 2 9 18 131 4 79 40 43 


Now, let us find out on the basis of the above table what were the losses 
of the Russian units during the charge and melee. Losses of the Orenburgski 
Cossacks cannot be taken into account, because they were suffered during the 
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attack by the Cossacks on the enemy infantry. With regard to the two 
Hussar squadrons which made the dashing charge against the right flank 
and rear of the Austrians, we may conclude, on the basis of the evidence of 
Captain Barbovich who led that charge, (see first description of the fight) 
that they had not more than fourteen wounded, most of them slightly. Finally, 
the losses of the Dragoons include also losses suffered from the Austrian 
machine guns, which opened fire from a position to the east of hill 419 against 
the right flank of the Russian cavalry. Thus, we may come to the conclusion 
that the losses in the eight and a half Russian squadrons during the charge 
were four killed and about one hundred wounded. 

The greater part of the wounded Russians undoubtedly belonged to 
those parts of the fighting line which had been attacked on their flank and 
in the rear. We feel therefore, justified in saying that during the frontal 
clash the Russian losses were as insignificant as those of the Austrians. In 
view of the insignificance of these losses, some doubt arises as to the 
importance of the “mechanical role” in a charge of cavalry against cavalry. 
Further down we will take up that question; here we should like only to 
stress the fact. 

We saw that, according to the Russian official report, there took part 
in the charge twelve enemy squadrons in the first, and four in the second 
line. But the Austrian documents establish the fact that only seven and 
one-half squadrons participated in the mounted charge on the plateau 418-419. 
In this connection, I should like to remind the reader of the remark made by 
me in the preface to the first description of the Volchkovtsy fight, which was 
to the following effect: “Owing to the short duration of the phases of a 
cavalry fight, those taking part in it are not able to check up their impres- 
sions...The utmost strain of nerves ... can cause even eye and ear 
hallucinations.” In such a fight, every one acts on the basis of circumstances 
as they appear to him, and which often greatly differ from what they are in 
reality. 

It is not only with regard to the enemy strength that Count Keller’s 
report is at variance with the Austrian documents. There is no mention in 
the report of one of the most important episodes of the fight, viz. the action 
of the horse artillery of the 10th Cavalry Division near the village of Bere- 
movka. When that artillery took up a position near the village, it opened 
fire, first against the enemy infantry, but later directed it to the south of 
the village Yaroslavitsy where the 4th Austrian Cavalry Division stood 
concentrated in reserve formation. The Austrians were thrown into great 
confusion by that fire and galloped in disorder towards Volchkovtsy. In a 
valley to the east of that village, the Austrian division was assembled and 
drawn up again in a reserve column. This episode had a great influence on 
the issue of the fight. 

In the first place, Count Keller’s seven squadrons, moving from the 
Beremovka hill in a north-western direction, were enabled to approach safely 
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to the Austrian division and to emerge on the plateau immediately in front 
of the enemy, who, where he was found, had to accept the charge by the 
Russians. 

Secondly, the moral shock caused by the artillery fire had such an 
effect on the Austrian division, that by the time the charge occurred, the 
necessary equilibrium had not yet been restored. This can be proven by 
the Austrian documents. Let us recall some important details. Out of the 
twenty-two Austrian squadrons concentrated in an area smaller than a 
square mile, only seven squadrons and a half took part in the charge. As 
to the remaining squadrons, three galloped away, while eleven waited for 
orders and did not move from their positions. 

Discrepancies, like that between Count Keller’s report and the real 
facts, occur as a rule in every description written in haste by the participants 
in a fight. An historian, therefore, when he draws certain conclusions, can 
use such reports only as a part of the entire volume of documents, taken from 
one as well as from the other side. Moreover, every report also suffers, 
besides those general defects, from “specific” irregularities. Human nature 
accounts for it. Count Keller’s report is not an exception. For the whole 
day of August 21st, the squadrons and the artillery of the Austrian 4th 
Cavalry Division lost not over seventy-five killed. Should we even add the 
killed in the two battalions of the 35th Landwehr regiment, parts of which 
fought on that day against the Russian 10th and 9th Cavalry Divisions, the 
total number of killed still will be less than 110 men. In this connection, one 
involuntarily recalls the memorable words of Souvoroff. In his staff, after 
one of his victories over the Turks, a report was being drawn up. The 
officer charged with that task asked how many killed Turks he should put 
down. “Why should we spare those bassourmans (apostates) ?” answered 
Souvoroff. “The more you put down, the better.” 

Military science is based on the critical analysis of a large number of 
documents. One document is only a fragment of a very complicated mosaic 
into which other fragments often do not fit. In such cases the historian is 
confronted with contradictions which can be solved only by hypotheses. To 
such a many-shaded mosaical picture may be likened the evidence of a number 
of participants which became known after the description of the fight had 
been written by me. One of these documents is the article by Major B. von 
Lauer, of the Austrian General Staff, (Jlilitar Wochenblatt, No. 11, 1925.), 
who took part in the fight of the 21st of August, 1914, as a staff officer of a 
brigade of the 4th Cavalry Division. Let us start by taking up that article. 

Major Lauer begins the story of the fight with a description of the 
situation, which agrees with that given by me. Further on, having explained 
how the 4th Austrian Cavalry Division, drawn up in reserve formation, 
had carried out the complicated maneuver to the south of hill 419 (see map), 
he describes the punishment by fire suffered by the division when it stood in 
a mass to the south of the village of Yaroslavitsy. If we substitute plain 
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Movements of the 4th Austrian Cavalry Division on the Morning of August 21 


words for Major Lauer’s soft phrases, we shall see that the result of that 

« punishment was a disorderly retreat of the whole Austrian division towards 
the village of Volchkovtsy, to the east of which it was assembled later on. 
Right here we learn a new fact relating to the Austrian artillery: While 

the division was being assembied to the east of Volchkovtsy, the Austrian 
batteries, having taken up a masked position near hill 410, opened fire. 
Immediately this fire was answered by the Russian artillery which was posted, 
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well hidden, in a position near the village of Beremovka. “The Russian 
shells burst, in close succession, on the batteries; their splinters knock 
against the gun-shields; shrapnel bullets have whipped up a column of dust.” 
The Austrian artillery according to Major Lauer’s words, was placed in a 
“different position.” The following incident may serve as a good illustration 
of the great moral effect caused by the Russian fire: When the Austrian 
artillerymen noticed the approaching Russian cavalry, the commander of 
the group of batteries galloped back in the direction of the divisional head- 
quarters, shouting, while he was galloping, that he was being attacked. 
It is obvious that the duty of the Austrian commander was, first of all, to 
direct the fire against the attacking enemy, sending a report to the head- 
quarters. Acting as he did, he showed that he had lost the necessary 
equilibrium. 

No doubt, the subsequent change of position by the Austrian artillery 
came also as a result of the moral effect which the fire of the Russians had 
on the commander of the batteries. They were moved by echelons to the 
edge of the wood west of hill 416 (as indicated by me in my previous de- 
scription). Owing to this change of position, the Austrian cavalry was 
deprived of the co-operation of its artillery at the most critical moment. 
The untimeliness of this “change” which more resembled a “withdrawal,” 
is reflected in Count Keller’s report. In it we come across the following 
words: “Seeing that the enemy artillery was going to leave its position 
and might escape, I decided to charge the twelve enemy squadrons with my 
seven squadrons”... 

Further on, Major Lauer tells how the 4th Cavalry Division started its 
advance from the valley east of the village of Volchkovtsy, and was moving 
in a north-westerly direction round the plateau 418-419. He emphasizes 
the unexpectedness with which the Russian squadrons, coming up the plateau, 
made their appearance. 

An officer of the divisional staff, he writes, has rushed on the top of 
the hill-side. With his sabre he makes signals, familiar to every Austrian 
cavalryman,—“the enemy.” The divisional staff, which was in the middle 
of the valley, draws sabres, and the command “Charge” is given. The 15th 
Dragoon regiment which was near at hand does the same; the squadrons 
climb the steep sandy side of the pit-like valley, their formation resembling 
a column. The uppermost part of the ascent is so steep that the horses, 
bending under the weight of the men and packs, move forward with difficulty 
at a walk. Simultaneously, the 13th Lancer regiment which was marching 
in a column more to the north, also noticed the Russians coming up at a 
gallop from the south-east. The commander of the regiment, in order to 
gain the eastern flank of the enemy, orders the regiment to move forward 
at a gallop, taking the direction toward the angle of the wood (north-east) 
near the farm Lipnik. But the Lancers galloped too far to the north, up to 
the village Perepelniki. Here they turn back, but the favorable moment to 
join in the hand to hand fight near hill 418 is lost. 

Two squadrons which formed the regiment’s rear, wheel round at Major 
von Vidal’s command, and, true to the glorious tradition of the “Trani- 
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Lancers”* they rush straight upon the enemy. A few seconds later, five 
squadrons of the Dragoons, together with the divisional and the two brigade 
staffs, reach the plateau. In front of them, at a distance of 300 to 400 paces, 
a mass of horsemen, in the shape of a double column with intervals between 
platoons, is galloping by. It might have been eighteen squadrons strong. 
**Their round caps, the earth brown color of their tunics, the shining points 
of their lances, leave no doubt—they are the enemy. The Russians have 
been taken unawares by the attack on their flank. They evidently had been 
under the impression that the Austro-Hungarian cavalry, greatly shaken by 
the artillery fire, had withdrawn. Shouting hurrah! the 15th Dragoon 
regiment rushed upon the Russians with all the speed which the tired horses 
were capable of developing. The enemy had no time to change their front 
and form a line against us, because the following moment, our horsemen 
wedged themselves into their formation. 

A gigantic melee follows the clash. Elbow to elbow, and knee to knee, 
our horsemen grapple with the enemy, forming an agitated mass. A moment 
later the ominous crowd breaks up, leaving open places, but the next moment 
they are filled up again. All is done without noise... Owing to a dense 
cloud of dust, only the outlines of the nearest figures can be seen. The white 
collars of the “Josefs”-Dragoons and their shining helmets flash in turn with 
the brown tunics of the Russians. In the first second, the greater part of 
the fighters on both sides have forgotten to make use of their weapons. 
The scenes change as in a kaleidoscope. In one of the open spaces, through 
a cloud of dust, as in a fog, there can he seen a Dragoon chasing a Russiau. 
A moment later another Russian, having galloped up from behind, runs his 
lance through the Dragoon, but in his turn falls to the ground under the 
blow of a sabre dealt on his head by another Dragoon. 

In the above manner Major Lauer describes what he himself witnessed 
during the encounter. Now let us quote another of his observations: 

For a long time no trace of close formation remained among the par- 
ticipants in the fight. Everyone is fighting for himself only—to save his 
own life. Under such circumstances, a discovery is made to the effect that 
the sabre is a very problematical weapon. The pistol is more effective, and 
its use is much simpler... <A disorderly firing started on both sides, during 
which no discrimination between friend and foe was possible. The fight had 
scarcely begun, when dismounted Russians could be seen firing their rifles 
at those engaged in the hand to hand combat.” 

With regard to the above quoted remarks, reflecting Major Laner’s 
personal impression, it must be said that the lack of confidence in cold steel 
comes as a result of the inability to use the weapon. The fact that the 
Austrians were much inferior to the Russians in the use of the sabre, has 
been noted by Count Keller in his report. As to the “dismounted Russians” 
firing their rifles, they evidently were those whose horses had been wounded 
or killed. 

In view of Major Lauer’s not impartial attitude, and also on account of 
the fact that, from the start of the mounted encounter he was involved in 
the fray as one of its rank and file participants, his generalizations, as well 








* Traditional name of the 13th Lancer regiment given after one of its charges in the 
wars with Italy. 
** In fact there were only five squadrons. 
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as descriptions of what was going on beyond his field of view, must be taken 
with reserve. And his field of view was very limited. In the first place, it 
was limited in the direct meaning of that word. Let us recall his mention 
of the clouds of dust enveloping the battle scenes. But even more was it 
limited in the psychological sense. What Major Lauer experienced at that 
time must have obsessed him to the exclusion of everything else; his attention 
was fixed on what he saw immediately in front of him. He was in that 
psychological state when seconds seem minutes, and minutes seem hours; when 
a small incident experienced personally seems to embrace the whole event. 
The tendency of eye-witnsses to look upon themselves as the centre of events, 
has been noticed long ago. In Major Lauer’s description this characteristic 
feature of an eye-witness reaches an extreme. 

Major Lauer evidently got into that group of Austrian cavalrymen before 
whom part of the Russians, at the beginning of the fight, turned back. This 
could have happened either on the Russian right flank where the Russian 
Dragoons were met by the Austrian machine gun fire from hill 419, or at 
the point where the Austrians broke through between the Russian Lancers 
and Dragoons. But in Major Lauer’s narrative, that incident—one of second- 
ary importance—assumes the proportions of a defeat of the whole Russian 
front, and of a complete victory of the Austrians. He describes it in the 
following words: 

A furious rattling of machine guns is added to the rifle and pistol shots. 
The machine gun section of the 15th Dragoon regiment went forward at 
full speed, on its own initiative, toward the salient near the farmhouse 
Lipnik,* on the left side of the charging Dragoons, and opened fire. A rain 
of bullets mows down with great effect the Russian echelons coming up from 
the rear.** Those machine-guns contributed greatly to the victorious issue 
of the hand to hand fight. The Russian horsemen begin, first singly, then 
in groups, to gallop away in the direction whence they have come. They 
are closely mixed up with the Austrians who pursue them. All this cavalry 
mass, enveloped in a huge column of dust, is moving now in the direction of 
the village of Beremovka, towards the Russian artillery. The latter, having 
noticed that the fight has taken a turn unfavorable for the Russians, opens 
a quick fire on the approaching cloud of dust, disregarding the possibility of 
hitting friends as well as foes. The exhausted Dragoons and Trani-Lancers 
are no longer in a position to withstand that fire. While the Russians get 
out of sight in the neighborhood of Yaroslavitsy, our cavalrymen, accompanied 
by furious firing, turn back and head for the place of safety formed by the 
steep banks of the Strypa river. 

Thus, according to Major Lauer, it turns out that it was the Austrian 
cavalry which won the victory, and the Russians who suffered defeat. 

There remains, however, an important fact of which no explanation from 
Major Lauer is forthcoming. He does not explain why the “victors” cleared 
away from the battle field, having lost all their guns and about 150 men 
taken prisoners. And that was not all that they had lost. All Austrian 





® Near hill 419. 
** There were no such echelons. 
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limbers, machine guns, as well as the records and files of the Austrian 
divisional staff packed up in a box, and various equipment got into the 
hands of the “defeated” Russians. 

Furthermore, one feels at a loss to understand another assertion made 
by Major Lauer. He writes that when, after the charge, the Austrian 
division was assembling near the village of Dvorzhiska, at a point about two 
miles away from the battle field, “the Russian artillery appeared on the 
ridge near the village of Volchkovtsy and, using direct fire, fired from a 
distance of one kilometer (about two-third of a mile) at the dense mass of 
the regiments which had been just assembled.” 

Never in the whole military history did such facts happen: The 
“defeated” side takes trophies, and it also energetically pursues the 
“victorious” side. 

The lack of impartiality—an express condition of every scientific study— 
coupled with Major Lauer’s inability to base general statements on what 
took place in reality, considerably diminishes the historical value of his 
article. However, it contains certain data which are of unquestionable 
interest. For example, he states that, from the moment when the 15th 
Dragoon regiment began its charge up to the final turning back of the 
Austrians, all happened in about ten minutes. From Count Keller’s report 
it is also clear that the whole mounted charge lasted only a few minutes. 














Cooperation Between the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserves 
By 
Colonel GUY S. NORVELL, Cavalry 


regulations is to emphasize the necessity for the thorough co-operation 
of the components of the Army of the United States. 

Section 1 of the National Defense Act states that the Army of the United 
States shall consist of the Regular Army, the National Guard while in the 
service of the United States, and the Organized Reserves, including the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

Officers of the National Guard are appointed by the Governors of their 
respective States, and during the process of being extended Federal recog- 
nition by the War Department, take the prescribed oath of office to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United States and of their respective States. 
They may then be ordered to encampments and maneuvers, camps of instruc- 
tion, and duty at Service Schools, as specified in the National Act. 

In case of certain emergencies, the National Guard may be called into the 
service of the United States by the President, and the required service is then 
rendered by the Guard, including the officers, under its militia status. While 
serving under the call into Federal service, the personnel and organizations of 
the National Guard are subject to, and are governed by the same regulations 
and orders as the Regular Army, with certain modifications not necessary to 
mention here. The Governors of the States still continue to appoint the 
officers. If Congress authorizes the draft of the National Guard for an 
emergency, however, the Guard becomes one of the components of the Army 
of the United States, loses its militia status, and it is necessary that the 
officers be appointed by the President and have commissions in the Army of 
the United States. It is primarily to provide for the purposes of the draft 
that efforts have been made to appoint all officers of the National Guard as 
officers of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. As a result of these efforts, on June 
30, 1926, slightly less than seven thousand of the eleven thousand officers of 
the National Guard had been commissioned in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
The remaining four thousand did not hold such commissions on that date, 
and in case of an emergency requiring the draft of the National Guard, it 
would be necessary to commission these officers in the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
or they would have no Federal status. 

It has been considered appropriate to mention the above stated facts, as 
they emphasize how close is the relationship between the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserve, and therefore how desirable and essential it is for a 
close affiliation between these two components of the Army of the United 
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States. It is apparent that any lack of co-operation detracts that much from 
the efficiency of the Army. 

The missions of the National Guard and the Organized Reserves are as 
follows: 


National Guard: 

In time of peace, to provide an adequate, organized, and effective force, 
sufficiently trained and developed so that it will be available in minor 
emergencies for employment within the limits of the United States and by 
the States or by the United States, so that it will be immediately available in 
major emergencies for employment in the execution of limited missions. 

In time of war, or major emergencies, when Congress has authorized 
the use of troops in excess of those of the Regular Army, to provide an 
adequate and effective component of the Army of the United States without 
restriction as to missions or place of employment. 

Organized Reserves: 

In time of, peace, to provide partially organized and partially trained 
units which may be readily expanded to war strength and completely trained 
in time of emergency and which in combination with the Regular Army and 
the National Guard, will provide an adequate, balanced, and effective force 
sufficient to meet any national emergency declared by Congress. 

The primary object of training of all units of the Regular Army, National 
Guard, and Organized Reserves is first of all to prepare them for prompt and 
efficient field service. As they all have this same general objective, it is 
unnecessary to say that the best results can only be obtained by the closest 
cohesion and co-operation. 

The object of training the Reserve officer in time of peace is to prepare 
him to function efficiently in the assignment he now has, or which he will 
have on mobilization. His individual training should, therefore, be directed 
toward preparing him to perform emergency duty in his present grade. 

Army Regulations state that the training of the units of the Organized 
Reserves and of Reserve officers, regardless of duty status, is governed by 
certain Training Regulations which are provided for the training of the Army 
of the United States. Responsibility for training is a function of command, 
and the supervision and control of, and the responsibility for the training of 
units of the Organized Reserves and of Reserve officers is vested in the Corps 
Area Commanders or in the Chiefs of Branches for units and officers under 
their respective jurisdictions. 

In the Army training system, provision is made in several ways for the 
training of Reserve officers, and among the means prescribed are the following: 

Active duty with a unit of the Regular Army, or, with the consent of 
the proper State officials, with a unit of the National Guard for practice in 
technique and tactics of a branch of the service. 

Duty on an inactive status with a unit of the Regular Army, or, with the 
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consent of the proper State officials, with a unit of the National Guard. 

The National Guard falls under the direct command of territorial com- 
manders only when called or drafted into Federal service. At other times, 
such commanders exercise their powers in accordance with the policies of the 
War Department as promulgated through the Chief of the Militia Bureau, and 
the supervision includes all armory and field instruction, the supervision 
being conducted by means of the Regular Army officers and noncommissioned 
officers who have been detailed as instructors. 

The Militia Bureau is charged with the administration and development 
of the National Guard in accordance with the approved policies and plans of 
the War Department, and with the promulgation of orders and instructions to 
make effective the policies and plans mentioned above, for the instruction and 
training of the National Guard when it is not in the Federal service. These 
orders and instructions can, of course, only be carried out through the co- 
operation of the National Guard authorities of the several States. 

General instructions have not yet been published in National Guard 
Regulations with reference to the training of members of the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps with the National Guard, but special instructions on the subject were 
issued by the Militia Bureau in 1925, and are still in effect. They included 


the following: 

1. The War Department Training Directive, Training Year 1925 
(A. G. 353, 11-17-24), contains the following provisions in Par. 5 e (1) (a): 

In order to take advantage of all opportunities for training, reserve 
officers, upon their own application, accompanied by the recommendation of 
the National Guard commander, and with the approval of the State Adjutant 
General may be attached by the Corps Area Commander to a National Guard 
organization for purpose of inactive training throughout the year. Under 
similar conditions Reserve officers may be ordered to active duty for 15 day 
field training period with National Guard units. 

2. In order to state more clearly the intent of this provision and prescribe 
correct procedure in its application, pending its incorporation in National 
Guard Regulations, the following instructions in application thereof will 
govern: 

a. That such Reserve officers as may desire to be attached to organizations 
of the National Guard for training throughout the training year will make 
individual application through the commander of the National Guard 
organization to which attachment is desired and the Adjutant General of the 
State to the Corps Area commander concerned, who, subject to their approval 
may authorize such attachment. When the initiative in attaching Reserve 
officers to National Guard organizations for either Armory or Field Training 
is taken by the Corps Area Commander after having previously secured the 
concurrence of the Reserve personnel concerned, he should submit their names 
to the State Adjutants General concerned for approval, and for the designation 
of the particular organization with which such training is to be accomplished. 

b. Reserve officers so attached will take active part in such of the armory 
training of the National Guard organizations as may be mutually agreed upon, 
and when sufficient funds are available, they will participate in the 15 day 
field training of the organization. 

c. The attachment of such Reserve officers may be terminated upon 
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application of either the attached officer, the commander of the National 
Guard organization, and the Adjutant General of the State, or the Corps 
Area Commander. All such applications should be directed to the Corps Area 
Commander and final action thereon should be taken by him. 

d. The number of Reserve officers who can be attached to a National 
Guard unit, if mutual benefit is to be derived from such attachment, is 
dependent upon the state of training of the units concerned. For the present, 
in no case should the number of Reserve officers attached exceed the actual 
officer strength of the National Guard organization. Not to exceed 1 captain 
should be attached to a company or similar unit. Subaltern officers may be 
grouped, i. e., a National Guard unit whose officer strength includes 1 captain, 
1 1st lieutenant and 1 2nd lieutenant might have attached to it 1 captain and 
2 subalterns or 3 subalterns. In the field grades the number of National Guard 
officers, grade for grade, should not be exceeded. 

e. As a matter of courtesy extended by the National Guard authorities, 
encouragement in co-operation and training among elements of the Army of 
the United States should be developed through practice of the functions of 
command with State troops by Reserve officers not holding commissions in 
such State organizations. With a proper understanding of the situation, and 
with precedent for such command practice as has been heretofore established 
by National Guard and Reserve officers with respect to organizations of the 
Regular Army, no difficulties should arise. In no case should the exercise of 
temporary command by Reserve officers be undertaken unless agreeable to the 
National Guard commander concerned and the training of the organization 
be not interfered with. 

f. As far as may be practicable and feasible, National Guard authorities 
should insure to Reserve officers so attached, without prejudice to their own 
training, the same opportunities for training as are presented to National 
Guard officers of like grade. The status of Reserve officers, as to their relation- 
ship and duties, would be determined by the commanding officer of the 
organization to which such officers are attached. They should be required to 
conform to the rules and discipline of the National Guard organization to 
which attached. It is to be understood that National Guard authorities will 
report infraction of discipline on the part of Reserve officers, through normal 
channels, to the Corps Area Commander for action. 

General Orders No. 9, War Department, dated May 15, 1926, pertains to 
Notes on Training and makes the following remarks bearing on the training 
of the National Guard and the Organized Reserves: 

After several years of development and improvement, a definite training 
system of the Army of the United States was established in the calendar year 
1925. The marked advance evidenced in this system is being accomplished, 
first, by developing between local commanders and their surrounding 
communities, as well as between all elements of the Army of the United 
States, a better understanding of our National Defense problems, the National 
Defense obligations of each element and a co-operative desire to meet these 
obligations; and second, by decentralizing training responsibilities. 

* * * * 
A distinct improvement was made in the training of the National Guard. 
* * * * 

Due to the development of unit training and to the general application 
of the associate method of training with the Regular Army, the Organized 
Reserves made a distinct advance in their training. One of the outstanding 
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features of the year was the affiliation of the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserves. 
Commanders of units of the National Guard and of the Organized 


Reserves are naturally very much interested in the training, efficiency, and 
esprit of their own commands, and as under all rules and regulations they are 
as far as practicable held responsible for their units in these matters, as well 
a? in many others, it is quite advisable and is, mcreover, contemplated that 
they should be interfered with as little as possible in applying the prescribed 
methods of accomplishing results. 

Officers of both components have two kinds of instruction: armory and 
field training for the National Guard, inactive and active duty for the 
Organized Reserves. 

As a general rule, the armory training of the National Guard and the 
inactive training of the Organized Reserves are carried on during the winter 
months, the one at the armories approximately once a week, and the other at 
such places as may be available and as often as circumstances will permit, 
frequently once a week and sometimes more often. 

The field training of the National Guard is held for fifteen-day periods 
during the summer and the active duty training of the Organized Reserves is 
approximately the same. As the latter have a very limited amount of 
equipment and supplies, the training is nearly always carried on at either 
Regular Army posts or at National Guard training grounds. Dependence is 
therefore placed by the Organized Reserves on the other two components of the 
Army of the United States for the necessary supplies and equipment. It is 
quite impracticable, of course, under existing appropriations, to supply the 
Organized Reserves with complete equipment of their own. This brings about 
a situation in which the Regular Army and the Organized Reserves and the 
National Guard and the Organized Reserves are by necessity, brought together. 
The situation cails for the closest harmony and the greatest co-operation: in 
the absence of either, there will be a failure of results — and, 
possibly, disastrous consequences. 

It is quite evident from all that has been said above, that it has been a 
well recognized military fact ever since the National Defense Act was enacted 
that the closest co-operation should exist between the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves. Our laws, regulations, and instructions on the 
subject all point in the same direction, and provision has been made in them 
of the manner in which this may be done. It remains for these two components 


of the Army of the United States to carry out this idea by extending toward 
each other every assistance that is practicable without interfering with their 
own training and responsibilities. 
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Eighteenth Century Equitation 


HROUGH THE KINDNEss Of Lieutenant Colonel Howard Converse, Cavalry 
Reserve, we are enabled to present to CavaLry JOURNAL readers, 
extracts from a very unique and interesting volume which was 

published in England in 1778. The work was originally written in 1761. The 
title follows: 
MILITARY EQUITATION — 
* Or, a METHOD of 
BREAKING HORSES 
AND 
Teaching SOLDIERS to RIDE 


DESIGNED FOR 
The Use of the ARMY 


By 
HENRY, Karl of PEMBROKE, 
ete., ete., ete. 
i It was dedicated to the King in the following words: 
To 
The KING 


Ht id DO NC TRIE iS tes 


Sir, 

When the first regiment of light dragoons was raised under the command 
of my friend General Grorce Aucustus Exiort, we had frequent occasion to 
lament together the wretched system of HorseMAnsuipP, that at present pre- 
vails in the ARMY: A system disgraceful in itself, and productive in its 
consequences of the most fatal evils: For troops in their own nature most 
excellent and brave have been frequently rendered inferior to less powerful 
ones, both in men and horses, for want of proper instructions and intelligence 
in this Art. These serious considerations (for indeed they are very much so) 
induced me to write down and make public the following Lessons, calculated 
for the use of the Cavalry: They are such as I have always practiced myself; 
and taught both in the above-mentioned regiment and elsewhere, with constant 
success. Incited by these reasons, I thus presume to lay at your Majesty’s feet 
this little work, the outlines only of a more extensive, general one, which I 
intend to make public hereafter, should I find time to finish it: And I am the 
more encouraged to it from the honour You have often done me of talking to 
? me upon HorseMAnsHIP, as also from this confidence, that if what I here 

recommend, be deemed in any wise likely to be useful, (as I flatter myself it 

may, if candidly examined, and judiciously practiced) it will not fail to receive 

Your MAJESTY’S Royal Approbation and Support. I am, 

Sir, 
Your MAJESTY’S 
Most Dutiful Subject, 

q And Devoted Servant, 
PEMBROKE 
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Pembroke-House 
Feb. 15, 1761. 
Chapters I and II, with a portion of Chapter III are given below. The 


old style s (f) is used in the text. In order to facilitate its perusal, the modern 
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form of the letter has been substituted throughout. Capitalization and 
punctuation are unchanged. 


The Method of Preparing Horses to be Mounted, 
With the Circumstances Relative to it. 

Though all horses for the service are generally bought at an age, when 
they have already been backed, I would have them begun and prepared for the 
rider with the same care, gentleness and caution, as if they had never been 
handled or backed, in order to prevent accidents, which might else arise from 
skittishness or other causes; and as it is proper, that they should be taught 
the figure of the ground they are to go upon, when they are first mounted, they 
should be previously trotted in a longe on large circles, without any one upon 
them, and without a saddle, or anything else, at first, which might hurt, 
constrain, tickle, or make them any ways uneasy. 

The manner of doing this is as follows: Put an easy cavesson upon the 
horse’s nose, and make him go forwards round you, standing quiet and holding 
the longe; and let another man, if you find it necessary, follow him with a 
whip: All this must be done very gently, and but a little at a time; for more 
horses are spoilt by over-much work, than by any other treatment whatever ; 
and that by very contrary effects, for sometimes it drives them into vice, 
madness and despair, and often it stupifies them and totally dispirits them. 
An excellent way of longing horses, who are apt to carry their heads low, 
(which many do) is to Jonge them with a cord buckled to the top of the head- 
stall, and passing from thence through the eye of the snaffle into the hand of 
the person who holds the longe. 

The first obedience required in a horse, is going forwards: ’Till he pre- 
forms this duty freely, never even think of making him rein back, which would 
inevitably render him restive: As soon as he goes forwards readily, stop and 
caress him. You must remember in this, and likewise in every other exercise, 
to use him to go equally well, to the right and left; and when he obeys, caress 
him and dismiss him immediately. A horse, though ever so perfect to one 
hand only, is but a half dressed horse. If a horse, that is very young, takes 
fright and stands still, lead on another horse before him, which probably will 
induce him instantly to follow. Put a snaffle in his mouth; which snaffle 
should be full, and thick in the mouth-piece, and not too short: and when he 
goes freely, saddle him, girting him at first very loose. Let the cord, which 
you hold, be long and loose; but not so much so, as to endanger the horse’s 
entangling his legs in it. It must be observed, that small circles, in the 
beginning, would constrain the horse too much, and put him upon defending 
himself. No bend must be required at first: never suffer him to gallop false; 
but whenever he attempts it, stop him without delay, and then set him off 
afresh. If he gallops of his own accord, and true, permit him to continue it; 
but if he does it not voluntarily, do not demand it of him at first. Should 
he fly and jump, shake the cord gently upon his nose without jerking it, and 
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he will fall into his trot again. If he stands still, plunges or rears, let the man, 
who holds the whip, make a noise with it; but never touch him, ’till it be 
absolutely necessary to make him go on. When you change hands, stop and 
-aress him, and entice him by fair means to come up to you: for by presenting 
yourself, as some do, on a sudden before horses, and frightening them to the 
other side, you run a great risk of giving them a shyness. If he keeps his head 
too low, heighten your hand, and shake the cavesson to make him raise it: And 
in whatever the horse does, whether he walks, trots, or gallops, let it be a 
constant rule, that the motion be determined and really such as is intended, 
without the least shuffling, pacing, or any other irregular gait. <A false gait 
should never be suffered. The trot is the pace, which enables all quadrupeds 
to balance and support themselves with firmness and ease. When he goes 
lightly and freely, tie his head a little inwards by degrees: more, and more so, 
as he grows more supple both in trotting, and galloping, in the longe, without 
any one upon him. Great care must be taken, that he always goes true, and 
that his head is not kept tied for any time together; for if it was, he would 
infallibly get a trick of leaning on the rein, and throw himself heavily upon 
his shoulders, when he grew tired. Every regiment should have some covered 
place for their riding during the winter, or nothing hardly can be done in the 
bad season. In good weather, it is full as well, and more pleasant, to work 
out of doors; and indeed doing so frequently prevents local routines, which 
horses are sometimes particularly apt to take in shut schools, if great care is 
not taken. On the other hand, they are more often distraied, and apt to lose 
their attention by various objects, in fields, than they are in a riding-house. 
It is therefore difficult to decide, either for the one or the other. There is more 
liberty in the one, than in the other, and horses out of doors grow used to 
objects they would otherwise fear. In shut schools, work may be more exactly 
done, perhaps, and the ground there is best. Both are good at proper seasons, 
and either will do very well, if the Riding-Master is good. 


The Method of Placing the Men, and rendering them firm on 
Horse Back; With Some Occasional Instructions for 
Them and the Horses; and of Bits. 

’Tis necessary that the greatest attention, and the same gentleness, that 
is used in teaching the horses, be observed likewise in teaching the men, 
especially at the beginning. Every method and art must be practiced to create 
and preserve, both in man and horse, all possible feeling and sensibility, 
contrary to the usage of most riding-masters, who seem industriously to labour 
at abolishing these principles both in the one and in the other. As so many 
essential points depend upon the manner, in which a man is first placed on 
horseback, it ought to be considered, and attended to with the strictest care 
and exactness. 

The absurdity of putting a man, who perhaps has never before been upon 
a horse, (or if he has, ’tis probably so much the worse) on a rough trotting 
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one, on which he is obliged (supposing the horse is insensible enough to suffer 
it; and if he be not, the man runs a great risk of breaking his neck) to stick 
with all the force of bis arms and legs, is too obvious to need mentioning. This 
rough work, all at once, is plainly as detrimental at first, as it is excellent 
afterwards in proper time. No man can be either well, or firmly seated on 
horseback, unless he be master of the balance of his body, quite unconstrained, 
with a full possession of himself, and at his ease, on all occasions whatever ; 
none of which requisites can he enjoy, if his attention be otherwise engaged ; 
as it must wholly be in a raw, unsuppled, and unprepared lad, who is put at 
once upon a rough horse: In such a distressful state he is forced to keep 
himself on at any rate, by holding to the bridle, (at the expense of the 
sensibility both of his own hand, and the horse’s mouth) and by clinging with 
his legs, in danger of his life, and to the certain depravation of a right feeling 
in the horse ;—a thing absolutely necessary to be kept delicate, for the forming 
properly both of man and horse; not to mention the horrid appearance of such 
a figure, rendered totally incapable of use and action. 

The first time a man is put on horseback, it ought to be upon a very 
gentle one. He never should be made to trot, ’till he is quite easy in the walk, 
and then on very easy horses at first. Afterwards, as he grows firmer put 
him on rougher horses, and augment by degrees the velocity of the trot. He 
should not gallop, ’till he can trot well; because, though the motion of the 
gallop is the easiest, a horse may be more easily unsettled in galloping than in 
trotting. The same must be observed in regard to horses: they should never 
be made to trot, ’till they are obedient, and their mouths are well formed on 
a walk; nor be made to gallop, ’till the same be effected on a trot. When he 
is arrived at such a degree of firmness in his seat, the more he trots, (which 
no man whatever should ever leave off) and the more he rides rough horses 
the better. This is not only the best method, (I may say, the only right one) 
but also the easiest and the shortest: by it, a man is soon made sufficiently an 
horseman for a soldier; but by the other detestable methods, that are com- 
monly used, a man, instead of improving, contracts all sorts of bad habits, and 
rides worse and worse every day; the horse too becomes daily more and more 
unfit for use. In proceeding according to the manner I have proposed, a man 
is rendered firm and easy upon the horse, and, as it were, of a piece with him; 
both his own and the horse’s sensibiity is preserved, and each in a situation 
fit to receive and practice all lessons effectually: for if the man and horse do 
not both work without difficulty and constraint, the more they are exercised, 
the worse they become; everything they do, is void of all grace, and of all use. 
When the man has acquired a perfect firmness on a saddle, he should by 
degrees be made equally firm on a rug, or on a horse’s bare back; so much so, 
as to be as firm, to work as well, and be quite as much at his ease, as on any 
demi-pique saddle. Very little patience and attention will bring this about. 

Among the various methods, that are used, of placing people on horse- 
back, few are directed by reason. Some insist, that scarce any pressure at all 
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should be upon the backside; others would have the seat be almost upon the 
backbone: out of these two contrary, and equally ridiculous methods, an 
excellent one may be found, by taking the medium. Before you let the man 
mount, teach him to know, and always to examine, if the curb be well placed, 
(I mean, when the horse has a bit in his mouth, which at first he should not, 
but only a snaffle, ’till the rider is firm in his seat, and the horse also somewhat 
taught) and likewise if the nose-band be properly tight; the throat-band 
loosish, and the mouth-piece neither too high, nor too low in the horse’s mouth, 
but rightly put, so as not to wrinkle the skin, nor to hang lax; the girts 
drawn moderately, but not too tight; the crupper, and the breast-plate, 
properly adjusted, and whether the reins are of equal length. They should 
be frequently taken off and made so, when they are found not to be so. A 
very good and careful hand may venture on a bit at first, and succeed with 
it full as well, as by beginning with a snaffle alone: but such a proceeding 
will require more care, more delicacy, and more time, than can be expected 
in a corps, whose numbers are so considerable, and where there are so few, 
if any good riders: A raw man is much easier taught to do well, than one, 
who has learnt ever so long, on bad principles; for it is much more difficult to 
undo, than to do: and the same in respect to the horse. On colts, it is better 
in all schools whatsoever, to avoid any pressure on the bars just at first, 
which a curb, though ever so delicately used, must in some degree occasion. 
Whoever begins a horse with a bridle, must be, in every respect, a very good, 
delicate rider, and be very careful that the horse does not get and keep his 
head low, whereby all action in the shoulders is spoiled. I have seen some 
schools, in France particularly, where a bit was immediately put into a horse’s 
mouth at first; but I have constantly observed in those schools, that their 
horses carried their heads low, that the motion of their shoulders was not 
free, but confined. Here and there one horse or so, indeed, there might be, 
whose fore-hand nature had placed so high, that nothing could bring it down 
low. Great care must be taken to make the men use their snaffles delicately ; 
otherwise, as a snaffle has not the power which a bridle has upon a horse’s 
mouth, they will use themselves to take such liberties with it, as will quite 
spoil their hands, and teach the horses to pull, be dead in hand, and quite upon 
their shoulders, entirely deprived of good action. Whenever any bridles are 
used, (and they always should be at a proper time, when the horse’s heads are 
high, and they are well determined, light in hand, and free in their motions) 
they must be all the same; for though different mouths require different sorts 
of bits, it is absolutely necessary that some general uniform sort should be 
used throughout a whole regiment. They should differ only in breadth, 
according to the breadth of each horse’s mouth. There needs no great variety 
of sizes for bitting a whole regiment. The best I could ever pitch on, after 
repeated trials, is one made after this drawing (omitted). The weight of 
the bit, without the curb, is about fourteen ounces three quarters, the curb 
alone weighs about four ounces and a quarter, and the little chain to prevent 
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horses taking the branches in their mouth, (which is a trick very many horses 
get) three quarters of an ounce. The whole together weighs one pound, three 
ounces, and three quarters. The rings to the branches should be fixed, and 
the reins buckled to them, to prevent the latter from twisting. The mouth- 
piece is of a proper shape, height, and substance, and is fixed. All such as 
are not so, and move in the joint, have a bad, uncertain effect. Thin curbs are 
bad, and apt, if at all roughly used, (a thing very difficult to prevent at all 
times in some people’s hands) to cut, and damage the horse’s mouth very 
much. They should be flat, broad, and easy, that they may not hurt the horse’s 
barbe, but they must not be thick, or heavy. This bridle is calculated for light 
troops. Heavier corps, who have larger horses, and of another kind, may have 
the branches a quarter of an inch longer, and the whole bridle somewhat, but 
very little more substantial. Bridles should never be used with raw recruits, 
or with raw horses, at first: a plain mouthed, smooth snaffle, does much better; 
the twisted, sharp, cutting ones, are barbarous, callous making instruments 
at best; the single ones, as well as the double rein ones, are often very useful, 
and agreeable even with dressed horses upon all airs whatsoever, if they are apt 
to get their heads low. When these necessary precautions have been all taken, 
let the man approach the horse gently near the shoulder; then taking the reins 
and a handful of the mane in his left hand, let him put his left foot softly 
into the left stirrup, (but not too far in) by pulling it towards him, lest he 
touch the horse with. his toe, which might frighten him; then raising himself 
up, let him rest a moment on it with his body upright, but not stiff: and after 
that, passing his right leg clear over the saddle, without rubbing against any 
thing, let him seat himself gently down. The same precautions must also be 
taken in dismounting. He must be cautious not to take the reins too short, 
for fear of making the horse rear, run, or fall back, or throw up his head; 
but let him hold them of an equal length. neither tight nor slack, and with 
the little finger betwixt them. ’Tis fit that horses should be accustomed to 
stand still to be mounted, and not stir ’till the rider pleases. The man, who 
holds the horse to be mounted, must not do it by the bridle, but only by the 
cheeks of the head-stall, and gently, otherwise the same inconvenience might 
arise, as from the rider’s holding the reins too short himself in mounting. 
All soldiers should be instructed to mount and dismount equally well on both 
sides, which may be of very great use in times of hurry and confusion. Place 
the man in his saddle, with his body rather back, and his head held up with 
ease, without stiffness; seated neither forwards, nor very backwards, with the 
breast pushed out a little, and the lower part of the body likewise a little 
forwards; the legs and thighs turned in without constraint, and the feet 
in a strait line, neither turned in nor out: By this position, the natural 
weight of the thighs has a proper and sufficient pressure of itself, and the legs 
are in readiness to act, when called upon: they must hang down easy and 
naturally, and be so placed, as not to be wriggling about, touching and tickling 
the horse’s sides, but always near them in case they should be wanted, as 
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well as the heels. 

The body must be carefully kept easy and firm, and without any rocking, 
when in motion; which is a bad habit very easily contracted, especially in 
galloping. The left elbow must be gently leant against the body, a little 
forwards; unless it be so rested, the hand cannot be steady, but will be 
always checking, and consequently have pernicious effects on the horse’s 
mouth: and the hand ought to be of equal height with the elbow; if it were 
lower, it would constrain and confine the motion of the horse’s shoulders, 
which must be free. I speak here of the position of the hand in general; for 
as the mouths of horses are different, the place of the hand also must occasion- 
ally differ: a leaning, low, heavy fore-hand, requires a high hand; and a 
horse that pokes out his nose, a low one. The right hand arm must be placed 
in symmetry with the left; only let the right hand be a little forwarder or 
backwarder, higher or lower, as occasions may require: in order that both 
hands may be free, both arms must be a little bent at the elbow, to prevent 
stiffness. 

A soldier’s right hand should be kept unemployed in riding; it carries 
the sword, which is a sufficient business for it: In learning therefore to ride, 
the men should have a whip or switch in it, and hold it upwards, that they 
may thereby know how to carry their swords properly, keeping it downwards 
only, when they mount or dismount, that the horse may not be frightened at 
the sight of it. 

‘Che hand must be kept clear of the body, about two inches and a half 
forwards from it, with the nails turned opposite to the waistcoat buttons, 
and the wrist a little rounded with ease; a position not less graceful than 
ready for slackening, tightening, and moving the reins from one side to the 
other, as may be found necessary. 

A firm and well balanced position of the body, on horseback, is (as has 
already been said) of the utmost consequence; as it affects the horse in every 
motion, and is the best of helps: whereas on the contrary, the want of it is 
the greatest detriment to him, and an impediment in all his actions. Many 
people make a great difference about saddles, as a serious object of firmness; 
but nobody can be truly said to have a seat, who is not equally firm on flat, 
or demi-piqued saddles, on the true principles of equilibre, and ease. When 
the men are well placed, the more rough trotting they have, without stirrups, 
the better; but with a strict care always, that their position be preserved 
very exactly. As for those unfeeling fellows, who continue sticking by their 
hands, in spite of all the teacher’s attention to prevent it, nothing remains 
to be done, but to make them drop the reins quite on a safe going horse, and 
to keep their hands in the same position, as if they held them. In all cases 
without exception, but more especially in this, great care must be taken to 
hinder their clinging with their legs: in short, no sticking by hands or legs is 
ever to be allowed of at any time. If the motion of the horse be too rough, 
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slacken it, ’till the rider grows by degrees more firm: and when he is quite 
firm and easy on his horse in every kind of motion, stirrups may be given him; 
but he must never leave off trotting often, and working often without any. 

The stirrups must be neither short nor long; but of such a length that 
when the rider, being well placed, puts his feet into them, (about one-third 
of the length of the foot from the point of it) the points may be between two 
and three inches higher than the heels; longer stirrups are bad, and would 
make it very difficult for the rider to get his leg over the baggage, forage, 
cloak, ete. which are fastened on behind upon the saddle: and shorter would 
be bad in every respect, and answer no end at all. The length I mentioned 
above, is just the right one, and is to be taken in the following method: make 
the rider place himself upon the saddle, even, upright and well, with his legs 
hanging down, and the stirrups likewise: and when he is in this position, 
‘aise the rider’s toe to an equal height with his heel, and take up the stirrup, 
till the bottom of it comes just under the ankle-bone. The stirrups must be 
exactly of an equal length. The rider must not bear upon his stirrups, but 
only let the natural weight of his legs rest on them: for if he bore upon them, 
he would be raised above, and out of his saddle; which should never be, except 
in charging sword in hand, with the body inclined forwards at the very instant 
of attacking. Spurs may be given as soon as the rider is grown familiar with 
stirrups, or even long before, if his legs are well placed. 

Delicacy in the use of the hands, as well as in the use of the legs, may be 
given by the teacher to a certain degree; but ’tis nature alone that can bestow 
that great sensibility, without which neither one nor the other can be formed 
to any great perfection. A hand should be firm, but delicate: a horse’s mouth 
should never be surprised by any sudden transition of it, either from slack 
to tight, or from tight to slack. Everything in horsemanship must be effected 
by degrees, and with delicacy, but at the same time with spirit and resolution. 
That hand, which by giving and taking properly, gains its point with the least 
force, is the best; and the horse’s mouth, under this same hands’s directions, 
will also consequently be the best, supposing equal advantages in both from 
nature. This principle of gentleness should be observed upon all occasions 
in every branch of horsemanship. Hard, bad mouths, may appear soft and 
good to an insensible hand; so that it is impossible to form any judgment of 
a horse’s mouth by what anybody tells you of it, unless you know the degree 
of sensibility, and science that person is possessed of in horsemanship, or 
ride the horse yourself. Sometimes the right hand may be necessary, for a 
moment, upon some troublesome horses, to assist the left; but the seldomer 
this is done the better; especially in a soldier, who has a sword to carry, and 
to make use of. 

The snaffle must on all occasions be uppermost, that is to say, the reins 
of it must be above those of the bridle, whether the snaffle or the bit be used 
separately, or whether they be both used together. When the rider knows 
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enough, and the horse is sufficiently prepared and settled to begin any work 
towards suppling, one rein must be shortered according to the side worked 


to, (as is explained in its proper place) but it must never be so much shortened, 
as to make the whole strength rest on that rein alone; for, not to mention 
that the work would be false and bad, one side of the horse’s mouth would 
by that means be always deadened ; whereas on the contrary, it should always 
be kept fresh by its own play, and by the help of the opposite rein’s acting 
delicately in a smaller degree of tension, the joint effects of which produce 
in a horse’s mouth the proper, gentle, and easy degree of appui or bearing, 
to preserve which, when obtained, the horse must not be overworked; if he is, 
he will, besides other bad consequences, throw himself on his shoulders into 
the rider’s hand, like a tired post-horse on the road. Colts indeed, as well as 
men, at first must be taught the effect of the reins taken separately, for fear 
of confounding them in the beginning with mixed effects of them at once. 
Avoid working in deep, bad ground; besides its spoiling a horse’s paces, it 
obliges him to throw himself on his shoulders upon the rider’s hand, and 
teaches him to toss his head about disagreeably. 

A coward and a madman make alike bad riders, and are both alike 
discovered and confounded by the superior sense of the creature they are 
mounted upon, who is equally spoilt by both, though in very different ways. 
The coward, by suffering the animal to have his own way, not only confirms 
him in his bad habits, but creates new ones in him: and the madman, by 
false and violent motions and corrections, ruins the horse, and drives him, 
through despair, into every bad and vicious trick that rage can suggest. 

All horses heads must be kept very high, *till they are quite determined, 
and free in the motions of their shoulders. 

It is very requisite in horsemanship, that the hand and legs should act in 
correspondence with each other in everything; the latter always subservient 
and assistant to the former. Upon circles, in walking, trotting, or galloping, 
(I mean only where nothing more is intended) the outward leg is the onty 
one to be used, and that only for a moment at a time, in order to make the 
horse go true, if he be false; and as soon as that is done, it must be taken 
away again immediately. If the horse is lazy, or anyways retains himself, 
both legs must be used, and pressed to his sides at the same time together; 
if after having tried softer methods, such as a gentle pressure of the thighs, 
and putting the legs back, they should fail, but not before. The less the legs are 
used in general, the better. Very delicate riders, in regular well attended good 
schools, never want their help; and horses so dressed, are by far superior to 
all others: they obey the smallest touch on the rein, or the least weight of the 
body thrown one way, or the other, imperceptibly, as may be necessary: the 
horse and man seem one, and the same, and such is the practice and teaching 
of great masters, but that perfection in the feeling of either man, or horse, 
is not to be expected in the hurry which can not be avoided in a regimental 
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the side which is more remote from the center; and by inward, is meant the 
side next to the center. In reining back, the rider should be careful not to 
use his legs, unless the horse backs on his shoulders; in which case, they must 
be both applied gently at the same time, and correspond with the hand. If 
the horse refuse to back at all, the rider’s legs must be gently approached, 
’till the horse lifts up a leg, as if to go forwards; at which time, when that 
leg is in the air, the rein of the same side with that leg, which is lifted up, 
will easily bring that same leg backwards, and accordingly oblige the horse 
to back: but if the horse offers to rear, the legs must be instantly removed 
away. The inward rein must be the tighter on circles, so that the horse may 
bend and look inwards; and the outward one crossed over a little towards it; 
and both held in the left hand, that soldiers may not have their right employed, 
which, as has before been observed, must be left free for other more necessary 
uses. 

Let the man and horse begin all lessons whatsoever on very slow motions, 
that they may have time to understand, and reflect on what is taught them; 
but though the motions are slow, they must not be dull, but determined, and 
without hesitation. In proportion as the effects of the reins are better com- 
prehended, and the manner of working becomes more familiar, the quickness 
of motion must be increased. Every rider must learn to feel, without the 
help of the eye, when a horse goes false, even in the most speedy, and the 
most violent motions, and remedy the fault accordingly: this is an intelligence, 
which nothing but practice, application, and attention, can give, in the 
beginning on slow motions. A horse may not only gallop false, but also trot 
and walk false. If a horse gallops false, that is to say, if going to the right, 
he leads with the left leg; or if going to the left, he leads with the right; or 
in case he is disunited, by which is meant, if he leads with the opposite leg 
behind to that which he leads with before, stop him immediately, and put 
him off again properly: the method of effecting this, is by approaching your 
outward leg, gently, and putting your hand outwards, still keeping the 
inward rein the shorter, and the horse’s head inwards, if possible; but if he 
should still resist, then bend and pull his head outwards also. Replace it 
again, bent properly inwards, the moment he goes off true. The help of the 
leg in this, and indeed all other cases, must not be made use of at all, ’till 
that of the hand alone has proved ineffectual. <A horse is said to be disunited 
to the right, when going to the right, and consequently leading with the right 
leg before, he leads with the left behind; and is said to be disunited 
to the left, when going to the left, and consequently leading with the left leg 
before, he leads with the right behind. A horse may at the same time be both 
false and disunited; in correcting both which faults, the same method must 
be used. He is both false and disunited to the right, when in going to the 
right he leads with the left leg before, and the right behind; notwithstanding 
that hinder leg be with propriety more forward under his belly, than the left, 
because the horse is working to the right: and he is false and disunited to 
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the left, when in going to the left, he leads with the right leg before, and 
the left behind; notwithstanding, as above, that hinder leg be with propriety 
more forward under his belly than the right, because the horse is working to 
the left. 


Care must be taken, that horses, in stopping on the gallop, stop true, 
behind particularly, which they are very apt not to do; especially in the 
longe, and bent, without anyone on them. 

In teaching men a right seat on horseback, the greatest attention must 
be given to prevent stiffness, and sticking by force in any manner upon any 
occasion: stiffness disgraces every work; and sticking serves only to throw 
a man (when displaced) a great distance from his horse, by the spring he 
must go off with: whereas by a proper equilibrating position of the body, 
and by the natural weight only of the thighs, he cannot but be firm, and 
secure in his seat. 

As the men become more firm, and the horses more supple, ’tis proper to 
make the circles less, but not too much so, for fear of throwing the horses 
forwards upon their shoulders. 

No bits should be used, ’till the riders are firm, and the horses bend well 
to right and left; and then too always with the greatest care and gentleness. 
The silly custom of using strong and heavy bits, is in all good schools with 
reason laid aside, as it should be likewise in military riding: they pull down 
the horse’s head, keep it low, thereby obstruct the action of the fore parts, 
and harden as much the hand of the rider, as the mouth of the horse, both 
which becoming every day more and more insensible together, nothing can 
be expected but a most unfeeling callousness both in one and the other. Some 
horses, when first the bit is put into their mouths, if great care be not taken, 
will put their heads very low; which low position of the head, provided the 
top of the head, and the nose, be nearly perpendicular, some ignorant people 
call a good one; without considering, that the higher the top of the head is, 
provided that it is nearly perpendicular with the nose, the better the position 
is on every account. If the top of the head is low, the position is a bad one, 
notwithstanding the head and nose being nearly perpendicular, because it 
obstructs the action of the fore parts. With such horses, raise your right hand 
with the bridoon in it, and play at the same time with the bit in the left hand, 
giving and taking. A strong bit, indeed, will flatter an ignorant hand, just 
at first; but it will never any other, nor even an ignorant one for any time 
together; for the horse’s mouth will soon grow callous to it, and unfeeling, 
and the hand the same. Most horses, whose heads are heavy, are apt to 
stumble. 

On circles, the rider must lean his body inwards; unless great attention 
be given to make him do it, he will be perpetually losing his seat outwards, 
every rapid or irregular motion the horse may make. ’Tis scarce possible for 
him to be displaced, if he leans his body properly inwards. 
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Instructions, both to man and horse, in riding, are of the greatest 
importance and consequence; as the success of actions in a great measure 
depends upon them. Squadrons are frequently broken and defeated through 
the ignorance of the riders, or horses, but most commonly of both together. 
Many and various are the disasters, that arise from the horses not being 
properly prepared and suppled, and from the men not being taught firm 
seats, independent of their hands, and the mouths of their horses. Were the 
men rightly instructed how to keep the mouths of their horses fresh and 
obedient, and thereby maintain a cadenced pace, (be it ever so fast, or ever 
so slow) ranks would of course be always dressed, and unshaken, and con- 
sequently always powerful. The stoutest, and by nature, the best of cavalry, 
is often broken, and thereby rendered inferior far to much weaker and less 
respectable bodies than themselves, for want of being properly informed in 
the above mentioned, and such-like particulars. This is a matter worthy 
of a serious inspection, consideration, and amendment, the neglect of which 
has upon many occasions been very fatal. ’Tis to be hoped, that some person 
of sufficient authority and knowledge will contrive to introduce many 
alterations, that appear very necessary in cavalry. To what purpose is 
cavalry loaded with such monstrous heavy boots and firelock? a lighter, yet 
full as strong, and much more serviceable boot might be easily contrived. 
A light carabine would suit them far better. A hat seems to me a silly and 
useless piece of dress in a soldier: it is continually falling off, especially in 
action; nor can it ever serve as a protection against blows, etc. or bad 
weather, which are circumstances of great consequence: whereas a cap has 
no inconveniences at all attending it, may be made very ornamental and of 
a martial appearance, and in such a manner, as to be a good fence against 
blows, rain, snow, and stormy winds, and also convenient to sleep in. 

The Method of Suppling Horses, With Men Upon Them, by the Epaule en 
Dedans etc. With and without a Longe, on Circles and on Strait 
Lines; and of Working Horses in Hand. 

When a horse is well prepared and settled in all his motions; (’till when 
nothing more must be attempted) and the rider firm, (which is also as 
absolutely necessary) it will be proper then to proceed on towards a farther 
suppling and teaching of both. In regiments, especially those that are young, 
there are but very few, if any, tolerable horsemen; which makes the greatest 
exactness and gentleness absolutely necessary in the instructing of both: and 
more particularly so in this case, as horse and man are both ignorant, and 
must be both alike taught together; which is a difficulty, that does not exist 
in schools; for there a young rider is put npon a made, or at least a quiet 
horse; nor do any, but able riders ever mount a raw one. 

In setting out upon this new work, before which the horse should be 
taught to go well into the corners, both with his fore and hinder parts, on a 
walk, (without being bent, for that cannot be yet expected, though it will 
be soon) and be very light in hand; when he does it, begin by bringing the 
horses head a little more inwards than before, pulling the inward rein 
gently to you by degrees. When this is done, try to gain a little on the 
shoulders, by keeping the inward rein the shorter, as before, and the outward 
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one crossed over towards the inward one. The intention of these operations 
is this: the inward rein serves to bring in the head, and procures the bend; 
whilst the outward one, that is a little crossed, tends to make that bend 
perpendicular, and as it should be; that is to say, to reduce the nose and the 
forehead to be in a perpendicular line with each other: it also serves, if put 
forwards, as well as also crossed, to put the horse forwards, if found necessary ; 
which is often requisite, many horses being apt in this, and other works, 
rather to lose their ground backwards, than otherwise, when they should 
rather advance: if the nose were drawn in towards the breast beyond the 
perpendicular, it would confine the motion of the shoulders, and have other 
bad effects. All other bends, besides what I have above specified, are false. 
The outward rein, being crossed, not in a forward sense, but rather a little 
backwards, serves also, when necessary, to prevent the outward shoulder from 
getting too forwards, which facilitates the inward leg’s crossing it; which is 
the motion that so admirably supples the shoulders. Care must be taken, 
that the inward leg pass over the outward one, without touching it: this 
inward leg’s crossing over must be helped by the inward rein, which you 
must cross towards and over the outward rein, every time the outward leg 
comes to the ground, in order to lift and help the inward leg over it: at any 
other time, but just when the outward leg is come to the ground, it would be 
wrong to cross the inward rein, or to attempt to lift up the inward leg by 
it: nay, it would be demanding an absolute impossibility, and lugging about 
the reins and horse to no purpose; because a very great part of the horse’s 
weight resting upon the inward leg would render such an attempt, not only 
fruitless, but also prejudicial to the sensibility of the mouth, and probably 
oblige him to defend himself, without being productive of any suppling 
motion whatsoever. 

When the horse is thus far familiarly accustomed to what you have 
required of him, (but by no means before he is entirely so) then proceed to 
effect by degrees the same crossing in his hinder legs. By bringing in the 
fore legs more, you will of course engage the hinder ones in the same work: 
if they resist, the rider must bring both reins more inwards; and, if necessary, 
put back also, and approach his inward leg to the horse: and if the horse 
throws out his croup too far, the rider must bring both reins outwards, and 
if absolutely necessary, (but not otherwise) he must also delicately make use 
of his outward leg for a moment, in order to replace the horse properly; 
observing, that the croup should always be considerably behind the shoulders, 
which in all actions must go first; and the moment that the horse obeys, the 
rider must put his hand and leg again into their usual position. In this 
lesson, as indeed in almost all others, the corners must not be neglected: the 
horse should go well, and thoroughly into them. Bring his fore parts into 
them, by crossing over the inward rein towards the outward one, (but without 
taking off from the proper bend of the head, neck, and shoulders) and bring 
them out of the corner again by crossing over the outward rein towards the 
inward one. These uses of the reins have also their proper effects upon the 
hinder parts. 








A Record Ride 


By 
Major General CHARLES FRANCIS ROE 


OMETIME in the summer or fall of 1869 I was serving at Camp Harney 

S as Second Lieutenant, 1st U. S. Cavalry, and was post adjutant, under 

Major Elmer S. Otis. One evening about 6:30, the post commander sent 
for me, saying he had received a message from Department Headquarters, 
Portland, Oregon, by courier from Canyon City, (75 miles distant and the 
nearest telegraph office); and that he was ordered to send the enclosed 
message to the commanding officer of Camp Warner with all possible haste, 
as it was important to proceed at once to Fort Bidwell, California, to endeavor 
to prevent an Indian outbreak. 

Major Otis directed me to detail two or three cavalrymen to get ready at 
once. I said, “I will volunteer to carry the message, if you wish.” He replied, 
“T would be glad to have you go, but would not ask it. How soon could you 
be ready?” I said, “About half an hour,” and started away, sending to Troop 
F for detail of a good private and to Troop H for a good sergeant—to report 
mounted, with two days’ rations and nose-bag full of oats, as soon as possible. 
Then I sent for my own horse, some ground coffee, a few hard tack and a piece 
of bacon; changed to my riding clothes and reported in the half hour that 
we were ready. 

The three treop horses were purchased by the Government in western 
Oregon, at an average price of $175. They were about 15-3 in height, weighed 
about 1,000 Ibs. each, and were usually ridden at drills and in garrison duty 
generally . Equipment was the McClellan saddle, with saddle bags, two days’ 
rations inside, the Army head halter and strap, nose-bag full of grain, a quart 
tin cup, saddle blanket, overcoat rolled and fastened on saddle. 

I, the officer, weighed about 180 Ibs. and was six feet two inches in height. 
The sergeant, Troop H, weighed about 140 Ibs. and stood about 5 ft. 6in. The 
private Troop F, weighed about 150 Ibs. and was about 5 ft. 8 in. 

The post commander handed me the messages and directed me to go to 
Camp Warner as quickly as possible without regard to horse flesh. Officers 
of the post gathered about, and those who were familiar with the country 
decided that the distance was about 150 miles. One officer asked: “When 
will you reach there?” I answered: “I shall try to make it by early the second 
morning.” This officer said, “I will give you 36 hours.” 

It was just eight o’clock in the evening when we rode out of the garrison. 
There was a sort of a road made by Government wagons passing through the 
country—a natural road, that is, not made or worked. The first 25 miles was 
through Silver’s River Valley, the next 40 or 50 miles through volcanic rocks, 


and then 40 or 50 miles over an alkali and sage brush desert, passing near 
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Warner Lake (alkali water), and the next 30 miles near the mountains. There 
was not a human habitation the entire distance. 

As soon as we started, I made up my mind that for long distance the trot 
was the natural gait of the horse. So if we should make 6 or 7 miles an hour 
and keep it up, we could cover the distance in a short time. We rode 60 
mniles by about five o’clock the next morning, stopped at Buzzard Canyon, 
unsaddled and fed the horses the grain left in the nose-bags, about three 
pounds each; made a small fire, boiled a cup of coffee, broiled a piece of bacon 
on a stick, and remained there just one hour. 





Charles F. Roe 


Photograph taken probably in 1868 or 1869, in the full dress uniform of a lieutenant 
of cavalry prior to 1872. 


Started again about 6 a. m., and then began the most difficult part of the 
journey, as the road was rocky. Through alkali and sand and for many miles 
the horses would sink into the sand up to their fetlocks. After we had been 
traveling three or four hours, the weather being hot, I found one of the men 
suffering from thirst; so decided to go to a spring three miles off the road. 
This spring was alkali, and I calculated that we lost about half an hour in 
getting back. Drinking this water proved to be an aggravation as it only 
made us more thirsty and compelled us to drink frequently from Warner Lake 
(also alkaline) when we came to and traveled along it, taking skin off our lips 
and the inside of the mouth. We kept on persistently at the trot and averaged 
614 to 7 miles an hour. 

About two miles from Camp Warner, we heard the trumpeter sounding 
the first call for tattoo, and rode into the garrison just as tattoo was sounding 
off, eight o’clock p. m. at that season of the year. I asked for the commanding 








Photograph by J. G. Gessford, New York 


The Late Charles Francis Roe 


Graduated from the United States Military Academy June, 1868, after which he wis 
on active service in the regular army for the greater part of the time to January 31, 18SS, 
when he resigned and entered business in New York City. He took a prominent part in 
the National Guard, State of New York, rising to its chief command with the title of 
Major General, from February 9, 1898, until mustered out on account of the retiring age 
limit, May 1, 1912. Died at Highland Falls, N. Y., December 1, 1922, at the age of 74 years. 
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officer’s quarters and reported my arrival, with orders, to Captain Hall, First 

Cavalry, the post commander. The officers returning from tattoo rollcall came 

’ to the commanding officer’s house and, of course, wanted the particulars as 

soon as they learned I had left Camp Harney the previous evening at 8 o’clock. 

The detachment of sergeant, private and myself all came in together, 

having been on the road just 24 hours. Deducting one hour for breakfast and 

rest at Buzzard Canyon, and half an hour lost going off road to the spring, the 
actual riding time between the two garrisons was 2214 hours. 











Camp Harney, Oregon, in 1872 


I was kept up till midnight and at 6 o’clock the next morning started with 
Captain Hall in an open wagon and two good horses to Fort Bidwell, Cali- 
fornia, 60 miles. Leaving my detachment at Warner, we were escorted by an 

4 interpreter and a couple of Indians on ponies. 
We arrived at Bidwell that same evening, and found that the commanding 
, officer, recently from an eastern station, had placed two or three Indian chiefs 
‘ of the Snakes or Piutes in the guard house and in irons. The tribe had come 
in demanding the release of the chiefs, and threatening to kill settlers. Captain 
Hall directed the release of the Indians (as their being confined was an error 
of judgment), issued rations, and the trouble ceased at once. Captain Hall 
and I remained two days and drove back to Warner in one day. 
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The officers at Warner told me the horses we rode from Harney had been 
brought up for inspection the day I left and were found to be in excellent 
condition, the private’s horse having a sore back. Mine, they said, reared and 
plunged as he was led by. I remained at Warner one day and then we started 
back, the sergeant and myself riding the same horses, and the private another, 
leading his own with a sore back. This was the sixth day after our long ride. 








Camp Warner, Oregon, in 1873 


Leaving in the morning, we made the distance back by the following 
evening — about 36 hours—bivouacking out over night. The principal 
points are: , 

1.—The ride was made without any previous training whatever, on the 
part of either horse or man. 

2.—Nearly the whole distance was made at a trot—not fast but continuous. 

3.—The road was rough and the country uninhabited. 

4.—The entire party of three went through—and returned. 

5.—The only injury to any of the horses was a sore back to one. 

6.—Result: saved the lives of three hundred settlers, men, women and 
children. 

These same horses were with the troop for several years afterwards per- 
forming their regular duties. I rode mine for a year or more, and on another 
occasion made 45 miles in five hours. 





(Reprinted by Permission, from “The Rider and Driver”) 
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The Race to the Sea 


(Continued ) 


Excerpts from Notes by Captain de Cosse-Brissac, 15th Chasseurs, as published in 
La Revue de Cavalerie and transcribed 


By 
Captain ROYDEN WILLIAMSON, Cavalry 


cToBer 9. All day on bridge guard, digging trenches and emplacing 
O machine guns. The bridge, ap iron portcullis, is ready to be lifted 

at the first signal, watchers being kept constantly at hand. At noon 
we begin to be bombarded. An enemy battery has opened fire from the edge 
of Neuf-Berquin. But it is soon located by our horse artillery, one of whose 
officers, from the belfry of Estaires, directs fire upon it which quickly puts 
it out of action. 

After the enemy battery’s retirement, Lieutenant Rigot, a young officer 
of the 5th Chasseurs, wishing to judge for himself of the efficacy of our 75’s, 
goes over to its former location. He finds that of the caissons, surrounded 
by bodies of many dead horses, not one had been removed. His venturesome 
curiosity brings him from the Colonel, an admonition for having gone to the 
enemy position alone and without orders, together with congratulations 
upon his temerity. 

No other battery has repeated the attempt, so the night promises to be 
calm. About 11:00 rp. ma. my regiment is relieved by the 5th Chasseurs; after 
a long march we regain Lestrem where, since the evening before, our horses 
have been stationed. Withdrawing them whenever we are called upon to 
defend some important point by fighting on foot with our rifles, is getting 
to be a habit. 

October 10. We find our horses at last about two in the morning; an 
error in direction misguided them as they were led up to meet us. We march 
until dawn and in great haste, for we must reach the La Bassee Canal to 
hold its crossings. The British Army, coming from the Aisne front, is 
concentrating in the region of Norrent-Fontes, Aire, St. Omer, and it is 
necessary to protect its assemblage. The day proves a tranquil one; we spend 
it in the rich, verdant fields of Flanders, close to well ordered farms where, 
at the breakfast hour, we readily obtain all we need. It is so, too, for our 
posts on the Canal, undisturbed by any alarms. 

At 4:00 p. M. orders arrive to assemble the main body of the regiment at 
La Croix-Marmuse. The road to this point proves a painful one, with many 
obstructions on the road to Zelabe. From some kilometers eastward, come 
the sound of battle and the glare of fires. We reach La Croix-Marmuse 
only at 8:00 p. m. to find the hamlet evacuated, its inhabitants having fled. 
Here one feels the proximity of the enemy. Under the protection of our 
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outposts guarding the bridge over the Lawe at Fosse and of patrols ont 
beyond the stream, we sleep with one eye open. 

October 11. The night, however, proved calm. From the first hours of the 
morning occur indications of imminent action. Gunshots are frequent, 
messengers and patrols pass the Lawe, denoting the arrival of enemy advance 
guards. Machine guns are going into action. A detachment under Captain 
de Chalain returns, followed by the Germans at some hundred meters. The 
entire light brigade, during these preludes to the struggle, is dismounted and 
deployed between the Lawe and La Croix-Marmuse, defending the approach 
to the bridge. Farther south, our 7th Brigade is holding Vieille Chapelle; 
a squadron of the 9th Dragoons is in liaison with us in the fields bordering 
the Lawe; the light brigade of the 4th Cavalry Division prolongs our front 
to the north, toward Lestrem, while behind us our batteries are in position. 

Some bold hostile patrols have been attempting to reach the bridge by 
surprise. They have not succeeded, but they have managed to reach and enter 
the church and have installed machine guns in the belfry. With these mur- 
derous instruments in place, access to the road that leads to the bridge 
becomes impossible. Whoever presents himself there is a dead man. Our 
combatants are flattened behind their walls and the tower by an intermittent 
fire which interdicts all passage. Colonel Delecluse, during a lull, crossed 
the road, the bullets falling about him like hail. He was lucky to get off 
with a ball in the arm. Captain de Chalain, moving nearby from one of his 
groups to another, has fallen mortally wounded. Lieutenant Trinquant 
exposes himself to give an order and he, too, is killed. 

Our artillery, ordered to destroy these machine guns, bombards the belfry 
violently with H. E. The fire, under this bombardment, suspends, only to 
begin again the moment our mea in the line show themselves too much. 

At the same time the enemy, notwithstanding the number of his sharp- 
shooters who have managed to gain the opposite bank, is making no progress. 
Our rifles are holding him in respect. On the side of Vieille Chapelle, which 
is being heavily shelled, it is otherwise, however. The dragoons there are 
unable to hold; some German infantrymen have crossed the canal on foot 
bridges and are threatening to surround them. 

Toward nightfall General Allenou, who for four days has been replacing 
General Lallemaont in command of the 5th Cavalry Division, arrives at 
La Croix-Marmuse crossroads. The passage of Fosse must be held at all 
costs until the arrival of promised re-enforcements. Our artillery continues 
to distribute its shells over Fosse and in the face of its volleys the enemy 
dares not attempt the crossing of the bridge. 

During the night, a battalion of chasseurs comes to relieve us. For we 
have a new mission. In order not to arouse the enemy’s suspicion, Colonel 
Hennocque orders at the moment of our departure, a rapid fire for several 
minutes as the withdrawal of the 15th Chasseurs takes place. The squadron 
of dragoons beside us does likewise. I am kept with my squadron to hold 
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the crossroads during the withdrawal. 

Sheltered by a fold of the ground, beneath the bullets which, passing 
over our heaas, are lost in the fields, we stay there all day. At 10:00 p.m. 
I, too, retire with my combatants, and after a march of an hour on foot, we 
find our horses at Cornet-Malo. In compliance with orders and to avoid 
fruitless movement close to the firing line, the led horses are being taken 
back farther and farther to the rear. It is a wise precaution. Late that 
night, in a thick fog, we arrive at Calonne-sur-la Lys, which for some hours 
is our cantonment. 

October 12 and 13. Days of marches and counter-marches in a narrow 
zone, interspersed with long halts. The British Army is entering the line 
and establishing contact with the enemy. Its movements, coincident with 
the retreat of our units that have been covering it, create an immense cir- 
culation on all the roads. This is well regulated and causes no confusion. 
The enemy continues to hold obstinately to his positions; he is bombarding 
Merville and has gained a footing in that town. He holds La Gorgue and 
Estaires-sur-la Lys. In the direction of Vieille Chapelle the guns are be- 
ginning to resound violently; a British division is attacking in that quarter 
and with success. 

October 14. North of Lys our situation is improving. The 6th Cavalry 
Division has retaken Merville and is driving the enemy back. The entry into 
the line of a British army corps north of the forest of Nieppe causes the 
German troops to fall back on Bailleul and even beyond. They are holding 
fast in order to protect their retreat along the line, Neuf Berquin-Vieux 
Berquin, but the fire of several groups of artillery and the pressure of a 
part of the 5th Cavalry Division on Neuf Berquin, compels them during the 
course of the afternoon to abandon it. 

Our brigade has not had to intervene. We traversed Merville this 
morning and have gained the hamlet of Vierhouck where we are resting in 
reserve. During this halt Colonel Allenou had the brigade officers presente:l 
to him. This lovely autumn day and the excellent turn the operations have 
taken have put us all in fine spirits. One of my troopers, a witty Parisian, 
modeled from a beet, the head of the Kaiser and succeeded so well that 
everyone, particularly General de Cornulier, was moved to hilarity. Delighted 
by such manifestations of gaiety on the battlefield, the General summoned 
the artist and felicitated him upon his talent and his morale. 

Toward the end of the day, the enemy cedes ground to us. But he leaves 
us nothing else, taking care to remove his dead. The 5th Chasseurs enter 
Neuf Berquin and establish the outpost there; the 15th, close by, take up a 
position in readiness around Robermetz. My squadron takes position in a 
small farm house near the road. The place is intact but has been horribly 
sacked and soiled. Lverything is helter-skelter. Ordinarily we would never 
dare to enter such a filthy hole, but the need to settle down to eat and sleep 
is so imperative that it overcomes every feeling of disgust. 
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Yet, to enter such a mess and sleep in one of its remaining infected beds, 
called for courage. Before entering the house we searched it from cellar 
to garret. The last enemy defenders of it had left just before our arrival and 
stragglers might have remained, resolved to sell. their lives dearly, or perhaps 
might have set some traps of explosives, skillfully hidden. Nothing suspicious 
appeared until we opened an outhouse door when I was confronted by the 
corpse of a trooper of the 13th Chasseurs. He had a wound in the head 
and had just expired. Near him, within reach of his hand, were letters of 
his, covered with blood. He seemed to have been viewing them a last time 
before he died. Was he trying to re-read the writing of a dear one, or was 
he seeking to make certain his identification? It was a mystery, but the 
drama that agitated the unfortunate man in his last moments was never 
revealed to us. I was about to prepare his burial, when one of my troopers 
and his comrades volunteered to dig a grave during the night, we to render 
at dawn the next morning, before we left, the last honors. 

October 15. All was ready for the funeral ceremony, the troopers were 
gathered about the grave, and I, in the absence of the Division Chaplain, 
was about to read the prayers for the dead, when an order from the Colonel 
was handed to me to report at once. Calling upon one of my officers to 
replace me, I left with regret. 

Re-enforcements in men and animals had reached the regiment, and 
assignments of them to squadrons had to be made immediately. We were 
to mount up in pursuit of the enemy in retreat. They had abandoned La 
Gorgue and Estaires, but still held Sailly-sur-La Lys. North of the line 
Hazebrouck-Lille, they were retiring rapidly before the British troops that 
had retaken Bailleul and were marching on Armentieres. 

Via Neuf Berquin we reached Doulieu, which during the night had been 
evacuated by the rear guard that had been holding it. A halt permitted us 
to examine the ingerious defense works for this important crossroads, built 
by the Germans in a few hours. In a hedge beside the road a deep ditch 
had been dug; this was covered over with foliage and at ten meters was 
invisible. A few men with a machine gun could have held up a numerous 
force indefinitely. Near by, a ruined brewery had been organized for defense, 
its exits barricaded with sacks of earth and its roof braced up. This 
structure might have been held for a long while. 

Against such defenses as these what could we, poor cavalrymen, have 
done, even with machine guns and 75’s, if the enemy had decided to remain 
there? When we learned that these works had been erected by a cavalry 
unit, our wonder grew. If, at maneuvers before the war, we had been asked 
to dig in the earth and to construct trenches, what would we not have said? 
We would have thought ourselves disgraced. 

For a week we have been fighting against important forces of cavalry. 
This we know from prisoners and from the testimony of inhabitants, but 
from our point of view it is difficult to credit it. We have seen no troops 
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mounted, and nowhere anything but organized positions, hearing shots of 
rifle and machine gun. This war is upsetting all expectations. And to 
think that theories of mounted combat and of charges en masse were still 
being taught in July! Yet should not the experiences of recent wars have 
caused us to reflect more upon fire power and the methods of modern action? 

From Doulieu we advance to the Lys whence the enemy must be driven. 
First stop at La Bretagne Farm, orders to engage on foot. The lesson learned 
at Doulieu proves profitable; we drop into a ditch. It is but ten meters in 
front of our 75’s and is not the place prescribed; but happily the enemy is 
obliging, he does not retaliate on our pieces. We get off with some disagree- 
able shocks to our ears and, luckily, without any premature bursts. 

With my squadron, some thirty combatants, I change position. My 
major calls me toward Sailly, where a part of the brigade, already dis- 
mounted, is seeking to force the passage. The Germans are still holding a 
bridgehead on the left bank. 

We start off in single file following the ditches along the road, which is 
being swept with bullets. Upon arriving at a group of houses from which 
Colonel Hennocque is directing the operation, orders are to advance via the 
hedges across country. We are fired upon from all sides, with some shots 
probably coming from our own side. In such a concentric movement, where 
the hedges preclude seeing anything beyond fifty meters, this is more than 
likely. Moreover the enemy artillery on the right bank sees us and sprinkles 
us with shrapnel.. To escape it, we take cover in the ditches, but some, failing 
to reach this shelter in time, are hit. I have some wounded men beside me. 
We resume our progress as soon as it grows calm until, near Maison Rouge, 
a new halt in the ditches is made. Liaison with the cyclists who have filtered 
along the canal is established. We are now in a dead angle; shrapnel passes 
over our heads to scatter sudden death and destruction amid a herd of cattle 
peacefully grazing not far from our ditch. 

About nightfall, a lively fusilade occurs near us, interrupted by violent 
clamors. It is a British regiment that, in a sudden assault, has turned the 
defenses of Sailly and carried that place. Our halt sometime before, was in 
order not to impede its entry into action. 

Few now are the shots from the right bank; fewer still are the last 
cannon shots. As night comes on, silence succeeds an isolated cannon report, 
sharper than the rest, marking the closing of this sanguinary afternoon. In 
our moist ditches we sit a long time, until at last a dragoon regiment from 
another division comes to relieve us. A march of an hour afoot to rejoin 
the horses, another hour horseback in the fog, and then, between midnight 
and 1:00 a. M., we reach a farm at Ja Rue-Pruvost, where we are well received 
by the farmer’s wife and children. She had harbored two nights before, a 
squadron of Uhlans but, save for the humiliation of the conqueror’s protection, 
had not been ill treated. The squadron commander had taken the children 
on his knee, telling them and their mother with much ostentation, how happy 
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he was to turn them into good little Germans. We in our turn were happy 
at changing them back into good little Frenchmen. 

Our conversation with these good people lasted until late, long past our 
supper hour. For we were eager to learn from them just how this Uhlau 
squadron operated during our attack. They told us that our bombardment 
had not disturbed the Germans, who grumbled irascibly when they received 
orders to withdraw, for they saw no necessity for doing so. This 
astonished me. 

October 16. We march on FEstaires and occupy that place, remaining 
there all day. The shops open and receive their first customers. Those who 
were the first to leave, are boasting of being the first to return. The long halt 
here aliows me to inspect my men. Among the latest replacements to arrive, 
I find one whom I had twice evacuated. He was ailing, clumsy and utterly 
incapable of field service, yet the depot has for the third time sent him back 
to me, dressed and equipped anew and mounted on an excellent horse. 

I immediately made him exchange it for a lame one, knowing that thus the 
fellow would not remain long with me, but scarcely had I made this arrange 
ment than he was completely dispoiled. In the twinkling of an eye, his 
comrades made him change his clothes for their rags. With the transformation 
effected, he returned, like the daw in the peacock’s feathers, in tatters and on 
his poor old “skate” to the trains. 

For the first time in many a day we arrive at our cantonment in Regniers 
at the appointed supper hour. Rumor has it that tomorrow we shall enter 
Belgium. The British Army, which has just retaken Armeiitieres, is to open 
the way for us. Elated at the prospect of a big move forward and of ultimate 
success for our arms, we retire to sleep with lightened hearts. 

III. 

The Entry into Belgium, October 17; The Capture of Roulers, October 18; The 
Retaking of Roulers by the Germans, October 19; Combats of Staden, Retreat to the 
Yser, October 20-21. 

Our expectations of yesterday are realized; we enter Belgium. Crossing 
Bailleul, occupied by British troops, we clear the frontier and after effecting 
a long march of more than fifty kilometers, halt at the end of the day between 
Westleteran and Oostleteran, to billet at Crombeke. As to the situation, we 
have only the vaguest notions; we learn that Antwerp has fallen, but don’t 
know where the Belgian Army may be. It seems that along the coast a 
Belgian division has pushed a German advance guard back toward Middel- 
kerke, and that between Saint Pierre Cappelle and Leke, the Belgian troops 
are making a splendid showing. Enroute today we overtook two French 
divisions on the march coming from Dunkerque. 

But to form an idea of what is going on from all these odd bits of infor- 
mation, is impossible. Moreover, with the fatigue of these long days on the 
road, one lives without comprehending or without caring to know anything 
save whether we are advancing or retreating. For two days now we have 
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been advancing. This is a good sign; it satisfies us. 

October 18. We are still advancing. We pass the Yser. On its banks 
some temporary field fortifications have been constructed and some trenches 
dug, for the Belgian engineers are working there desperately. We cross 
Langemarck, Staden. A Belgian division is holding the edges of the Forest 
of Houthulst and is putting them in a state of defense. 

It has been a lovely autumn day. In all the localities passed through, 
the inhabitants from their door steps, look at us with curiosity, but nowhere 
is there any sign of anxiety. At Staden we meet some regiments of the 7th 
Cavalry Division and learn that three squadrons of the 20th Chasseurs, which 
some days before, had been detached in the direction of Lille, have been 
captured. Reconnaissances soon report firing on the crests toward Hooglede 
and Roulers; we are in contact with the enemy outposts. 

Under the command of Commandant Saint Martin, the 3rd and 4th 
Squadrons of the 15th Chasseurs, with the remainder following, move to the 
attack of Roulers, which seems to be unoccupied. After an exchange of a 
few shots here and there, we enter Roulers, gathering in some fifteen prisoners, 
pioneer cyclists surprised by our arrival. 

The natives in the course of the conversation betrayed some singular 
revelations, expressing astonishment at having seen traversing their village 
at but a few hours’ intervals on the same afternoon successive detachments of 
all the belligerent armies: Belgian troops, then British, then the troops 
coming from the east, then German reconnaissance parties, and finally our- 
selves. Nor could we comprehend the reason of these comings and goings, 
being ignorant of the presence at Antwerp of a British naval brigade which 
was falling back before the enemy and seeking to rejoin the remainder of 
their army. 

In Roulers great animation obtains. It is Sunday and the shops are 
thronged with people. We are welcomed with joy and the departure of the 
vehicle taking our prisoners to the rear is vociferously applauded. Unfor- 
tunately, we too are soon obliged to leave Roulers. Our patrols having observed 
close to the town a complete outpost line, it is decided to leave after nightfall 
only sentinels, so we leave the place as we entered it, to billet in the farms 
along the Staden road. We are, however, quite content with our day’s work. 
Believing that we hold the German right wing and are beyond it, we have 
visions of being in Bruges and Ghent and in this radiant hope I am off to sleep. 


[to be continued] 














Economy 1n Maintenance of 
Mounted Units 


By 
Major C. L. SCOTT, Remount Service, Q. M. C. 


HE STRENGTH Of the mounted units of our Army is governed, to a large 
extent, by the expense involved in their maintenance. Officers of the 
Army, therefore, who are serving with such units should bear this in 

mind and constantly endeavor to reduce the cost of upkeep of such units. 


Forage Largest Expense 
By far the largest single factor involved in the maintenance of mounted 
units is that of forage. Our normal replacements of animals in the Army 
would cost yearly not more than $650,000, while the yearly value of forage 
fed is approximately $5,400,000. A pound or so of hay and grain saved daily 
on each animal would provide for replacements. 


New Ration for Horses and Mules 

Due to the fact that the Army animal has been subsisted for over three 
years now on a reduced ration, the Quartermaster General was called upon to 
make a report on a change in the ration and submitted the following: 

1. Replying to letter of your office dated June 22, 1926, on the fore- 
going subject, the following is submitted: 

(a) ‘Due to the necessity for the utmost economy in the handling of 
Quartermaster Corps appropriations, and due also to the enforced saving 
ordered to be made in the forage ration for horses and mules, this office, for 
the past three years, has devoted much study and attention to the question of 
forage. From this careful study, from the opinion of the Quartermaster 
Corps officers experienced in animal management, and from data obtained 
from a number of the best officers of the mounted branches of the Army, the 
following conclusions have been reached: first, that the grain component of 
the ration for both horses and mules is more than sufficient to meet the needs 
of work in garrison; second, that the hay component of the ration is about 
what it should be for work in garrison and in the field; third, that the 
allowance of bedding (one hundred pounds per month per animal) is not 
sufficient in garrison and is not necessary or used in the field, except in 
permanent camp, in which case the garrison ration would apply. 

(b) The method of effecting savings in the forage ration through the 
medium of a yearly order, in the opinion of this office, is a most unsatisfactory 
way of enforcing economy. When such instructions are complied with 
literally, under varying conditions, without intelligent administration and 
proper care and attention to feeding and handling of the ration, hardship 
and abuse of both horses and mules are likely to result. If, therefore, the 
ration for horses and mules is to be reduced in the interest of economy, and if 
the experience of the past three years, as would seem to be the case, shows 
that no general harmful effects have resulted from such reduction, this office 
believes that it would be both good and proper administration to change the 
ration allowance of both horses and mules so as to effect economy, and at the 
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same time obviate the present objections to enforced savings made regardless 
of varying conditions in garrison and in the field. 

(c) Before fixing a ration for a horse, there are two factors which govern 
the amount of grain necessary; viz. (1) the size and weight of the animal; 
(2) the amount of work required of the animal. In civilian life one pound 
of grain for every one hundred pounds of live weight of the horse is considered 
essential for an animal in reasonably hard work. Fourteen pounds of hay 
and sufficient bedding to keep the animal comfortable in its stall are also 
provided. Experience in this office and observations of the method of feeding 
animals in civilian life, therefore, lead to the belief that this general rule is 
correct, and can be applied to the Army so as to effect considerable economy, 
and at the same time keep the horses in the Army in proper condition. 

In considering the effect the application of this rule will have on the 
present Army ration and using ordinary common sense, we will see glaring 
faults in our present ration allowance. For instance, no horseman thinks that 
a 1280 pound horse needs only as much grain as a horse weighing 950 pounds, 
or that a horse weighing 1300 pounds needs two more pounds than a 1280 
pound horse weighing only 20 pounds less. The present forage ration there- 
fore provides too much grain for the ordinary Army riding horse whose 
average weight is about 1,000 lbs., and slightly less than is needed for an 
Artillery (draft) horse whose average weight is about 1250 pounds. Also, 
in the present Army ration the fact has been overlooked that by keeping a 
horse comfortable in his stall at all times and warm in winter, much of his 
energy can be conserved and less grain may be fed. It has been determined 
recently in experiments by careful and experienced officers, that a five-pound 
bedding allowance (being an increase of 12-3 pounds per animal per day) 
will permit of a reduction of one pound of grain and keep the horse in better 
condition, both as to flesh and appearance. As a pound of oats is worth 
slightly more than 21-3 pounds of bedding, a considerable saving can be 
effected and beneficial results obtained by such a change. 

(d) In regard to the ration for the mule, the present prescribed ration 
of grain is much less than that for a horse, and a mule, to be kept in proper 
shape, must have plenty of roughage (hay). In garrison it is believed that 
the grain ration can be reduced one pound if extra bedding is allowed, but 
experience shows that a mule in the field needs more grain than a 9 pound 
ration, and at least 14 pounds of hay. 

(e) The ration for the small horse or pony now used in the Philippine 
Islands has been the subject of close study by this office ever since the supply 
of these small horses was authorized. It is believed that the grain ration for 
this class of horse in garrison should be fully five pounds less than the present 
grain ration prescribed for horses, and should not exceed nine pounds in the 
field. This belief is substantiated by the records of the forage ration which 
is prescribed by the Department Commander and now being fed in the 
Philippine Islands. These records show that six pounds of grain and 16 
pounds of hay and grass have been sufficient to properly maintain this class 
of horse. The present Director of the Veterinary Corps, Office of The 
Surgeon General, returned from the Philippine Islands in 1923, and during 
his tour in the Islands made a close study of this subject, and he states it as 
his belief and experience that 7 pounds of grain in garrison and 9 pounds in 
the field, with 14 pounds of hay, would be quite sufficient, provided authority 
for variation in the ration to meet local conditions is prescribed. 

The savings that could be effected for the 626 horses of this class now on 
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hand in foreign possessions, based on the cost of the ration in 1926, is about 
$20,000 per year, and as the larger type of old horses now on hand die or are 
disposed of, replacements with small horses will occur, and the total number 
of animals which will be fed this ration will eventually number 1500, at a 
yearly saving of $45,000 to $50,000. 

(f) In fixing a ration for a horse or mule at a very close minimum under 
average work, great latitude should be allowed commanding officers in the 
handling of the rations. Savings effected at certain times of the year when 
the work required of horses and mules is at a minimum, should be used in 
the periods of the year when the work of the animals would be increased. 

(g) In the case of idle animals, the grain component of the ration can be 
reduced as much as 50% and applied to feed those animals that need more 
than the average ration, or else turned in as a saving. 

2. Because of the facts stated above, this office believes: 

(a) That a garrison and a field ration could be adopted at considerable 
saving to the Government. 

(b) That the amounts of the various components for each class of animal 
should be: 

Garrison Ration 


Small horses for Horses under Draft Horses 
Foreign Poss. 1150 pounds over 1150 pounds Mules 
Grain 7 Lbs. 10 Lbs. 1214 Lbs. 8 (Lbs. 
Hay 14 Lbs. 14 Lbs. 15 ~—s Lbs. 14 Lbs. 
Straw 5 Lbs. 5 Lbs. 5 Lbs. 5 Lbs. 
Field Ration 
Grain 9 Lbs. 12 Lbs. 14 ~—s Lbs. 10 Lbs. 
Hay 14 Lbs. 14 Lbs. 15 —‘Lbs. 14 Lbs. 


(c) That the various classes of horses and mules in the Army are 
supposed to, and usually do, perform the same class of work, regardless of 
what particular branch of the Army they may be assigned to, and that there 
should be no variation of ration because of assignment. In case less work 
is required in some particular instance, less grain is needed and should be 
saved by proper administration. 

(d) That the advantages of the proposed change in ration are as follows: 
Effects economy in Regular Supplies of $300,320.00, as is shown by 
tabulation in sub-paragraph (f) below. 
2—Requires closer supervision of feeding and animal management by officers 

and non-commissioned officers, and promotes thrift and economy. 
3—Provides a better bedding allowance, which has long been needed in the 
Army. 

(e) That the disadvantages in the proposed ration allowance are as 
follows: 
1—In certain instances it may work hardship on certain classes of animals 

which may be over the average weight, or which are required to do more 
than the average amount of work; such as the animals at service schools. 
It is thought, however, that such instances can be corrected as they arise, 
by proper administrative action. 

(f) The British are recognized the world over as superior horsemasters, 
and the British Manual of Animal Management states as follows in regard 
to the amount of feed necessary: 

“The weight of food required by a hard-working horse varies from about 24 to 32 
pounds, of which about half is generally corn, and the remainder must make a sufficiently 
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bulky ration for the class of animal. Bulk is an essential for a horse’s diet; concentrated 
foods, no matter how nourishing, will not maintain condition alone, and although an 
unlimited supply of corn will sensibly diminish the amount of fodder consumed, it cannot 
take its place, and the digestion will not permit an unlimited corn ration unless a 
sufficient bulk of fodder accompanies it. This is a notable fact in the practical feeding 
of horses, and must not be lost sight of. Horses in moderate work require 20 to 24 lbs. 
of which 10 to 12 lbs. should be corn. As a subsistence ration, half this amount of corn 
and a full allowance of hay should be allowed.” 

Feeds and Feeding, by Henry and Morrison, which is a recognized text 
book used in practically all agricultural colleges in the United States and in 
many other parts of the world, states, “In computing rations, the following 
will help to show the proportions of concentrates and roughages for the 
various classes of animals: 

Mature idle horses and mature cattle and sheep being maintained at constant weight 
may be fed chiefly or entirely on roughage, unless it is of poor quality, when some grain 
must be used. 

Horses at work should be given 2 to 2.5 lbs. of feed (dry roughages and concentrates 


combined) daily per 100 lbs. live weight, the concentrates ranging from about 0.7 to 1.4 


lbs. per 100 lbs. live weight for horses at medium to hard work.” 

In addition to the above studies made on authorities on feeds and feeding, 
this office has consulted with the Bureau of Animal Husbandry, Department 
of Agriculture, and that office states that the amounts of forage as prescribed 
in paragraph 2 (b), above, for the various classes of animals, are liberal. 

This proposed change in the forage ration was approved by all the Chiefs 
of interested branches, and will be published in Army Regulations to be 
effective July 1, 1927. 


Use of Veterinary Officers as Forage Inspectors 


The Veterinary Division of the Surgeon General’s Office has been sending 
Veterinary officers, as rapidly as possible, to take the forage course given at 
various points throughout the United States by the Department of Agriculture. 
Those officers who pass the course of instruction satisfactorily are given 
licenses as Federal forage inspectors. These graduates, if properly utilized 
throughout the Army, can assure the Army of better forage at a less cost than 
it has ever received in the past. Many officers in the Army know good forage 
from bad forage, musty hay from fresh hay, etc., but no one who has not had 
schooling and experience in the grading of forage, can properly distinguish 
between the various grades. The difference in prices between the various 
grades is considerable, and the feeding value also makes it worth while to have 
the acceptance of forage closely supervised. The Quartermaster General, 
with the consent of the Surgeon General, has therefore instructed all 
purchasing Quartermaster officers to use Veterinary officers wherever they 
are available for the inspection of forage. 


Variation in Forage Permissible 
In the Army Regulations to be published on the new ration, provision has 
been made for variation in the components of the ration to meet local needs 
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limitations to this variation being: (a) The assurance that a balanced ration 
is secured—(b) that the cost of the ration for the station concerned is not 
increased by variations requisitioned for. 


Conclusions 
It is believed that the new ration and the new provision for variations 
will effect not only considerable economy in the maintenance of horses and 
mules in the Army, but will also provide a better and more satisfactory ration 
allowance than has prevailed in the past. 
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A Cavalryman’s Legacy 


(With apologies to Strickland Gillilan) 


H, SON OF MINE, of a gasoline age, you may be rich some day, 

O That is to say, as men count wealth, in a cold, commercial way ; 

But you will be poor in your heart of hearts, when the years their course 
have run, 

If you should die and never know the love of a horse, my son. 


You’ve never heard the friendly whinnies, when feeding time’s at hand, 
Nor seen the twinkle in coltish eyes, as the yearlings roll in the sand; 
You’ve never felt on the back of your hand, a flutter of breath like balm, 
Nor the roguish nudges of velvet lips, as a soft nose seeks your palm. 


I’ve seen in France, the bloated remains of yesterday’s beautiful beasts, 
Along the roads where the dough boys plod and vultures make their feasts, 
An army needs guns and tractors and tanks, and aeroplanes, of course, 

But after all, the sinews of war are ever man—and the horse! 


If you never know the thundering stride of the hunter approaching his fence, 
Nor the sob at the death of the wee red fox that tears your heart with a wrench, 
The click of a mallet on polo ball, as it starts on its long swift flight, 

Nor the feel of a pony between your knees, as he carries you into the fight; 


If you never know the thoroughbred’s speed, as the racer spurns the track, 

Nor feel beneath you the rippling play of muscles along his back, 

Then you'll never know a horse’s love, that will carry you ’til he die:, 

Nor know the thrill that his courage imparts, as he looks you straight in the 
eyes. 


If you never know these, my son, as you carry your earthly load, 
And purr your fifty-an-hour away on a smooth macadam road, 
Oh, son of mine, of a gasoline age, you’ll die with great remorse, 

A son of mine, who never has known the wonderful love of a horse! 














Communication-Ground to Plane 


By 
Lieutenant JOHN HUGHES STODTER, Cavalry 


HE PROBLEM Of co-operation between friendly aircraft and ground troops 
has never been solved to the satisfaction of both. While 
communication from plane to ground is made simple, rapid, and 

certain by. means of dropped messages, that from ground to plane, by the 
methods now prescribed, is slower, more involved, and always subject to error. 

Especially in co-operation with mounted troops, is some system of ground 
to plane communication needed which shall be rapid and complete. 

With these considerations in view, Major John B. Thompson, 26th 
Cavalry (PS), with the enthusiastic co-operation of the Air Squadron at 
Clark Field, initiated at Camp Stotsenburg, TP.I., a series of experiments. 
The experiments covered about three months in the summer of 1926, during 
which time, the use of flash signals by colored and white lights, alternately 
exposing and concealing panels, and the pick up method, were all tried out. 

Of these, the last method was by far the most satisfactory. It required 
very little special equipment, and that of simple and readily available 
materials. It was rapid, in that it involved no tedious encoding, decoding, 
and alphabetic signal transmission. It was unmistakable, since the observer 
received the actual material message or map as prepared by the commander 
of troops on the ground. 

The “pick up” method is simply a system whereby, upon appropriate 
signal from the ground troops, the observation plane swoops down over a 
properly marked spot, and by means of an apparatus let down from the plane, 
hooks up a message tied to a line stretched by the troops, horizontally above 
the ground. 

Experiments were first conducted on the open plain at Clark Field, the 
De Haviland type of observation plane being used throughout. The Head- 
quarters Detachment, Second Squadron 26th Cavalry (PS) performed the 
ground work. 

The first apparatus made for picking up the messages, consisted of a 
heavy hook or anchor made of four three-eights inch iron rods welded together 
in a bundle for about two-thirds of their length, the free ends then being bent 
outward to form four radial prongs. This “anchor” stood about a foot high 
and was quite cumbersome to carry in a plane. The rope used was one-fourth 
inch hemp (shelter tent rope) for the anchor hook, and the same for the 
horizontal ground line which, later, had tent pegs attached at the ends for 
weights. 

The Air Corps quickly proposed lighter apparatus and Lieutenants 


Kimble and Wolf, A.C., who did the air work in these experiments, got up a 
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unique arrangement which was very satisfactory. 

They decided that the hook was unnecessary, and that the lead weight 
known from its shape as a “fish” (which is issued to weight the end of the 
copper wire radio antenna let down from the plane) was sufficient to secure 
the message. When the antenna wire was used, however, it broke whenever 
it received a hard jerk, so that string (ordinary carpenter’s chalk line) with 
the “fish” attached, was wound on an antenna reel on the side of the observer's 
cockpit, and proved to be the most satisfactory apparatus tried so far. 

The line for the ground message was soon changed to light string also, 
and the principle of weighting the ends was given up, as the line broke 
frequently when caught. The idea of using a continuous loop was tried out 
and adopted, as it gave the best results. 

During these experiments, numerous messages were picked up from poles 
and from men on the ground. Both methods worked well, but the method 
with the men holding the line was most satisfactory, where the plane had 
plenty of space to get down and up. 

Several demonstrations were staged, the procedure adopted being as 
follows: The Air Squadron was notified that at a certain hour the Second 
Squadron identification panels would be displayed somewhere in the vicinity 
of Camp Stotsenburg. The Second Squadron Headquarters Detachment 
marched out two or three miles and selecting an open field, cleared roadway, 
or high point, displayed its panels at the designated hour. They were quickly 
located by the plane. 

Near the identification panels, five panels were laid end to end in a 
straight row, orange side up, (orange showed up better than white.) This 
row was laid across the direction of the wind, and when all was ready, a 
single panel was laid across in the center. Meanwhile, the message was 
written and placed in a first aid pouch. This was fastened to the string, 
which was tied in a continuous lcop and laid along the row of panels, the 
message in the center on the cross panel. A single panel, or some other simple 
and appropriate sign, might have done as well. 

Opposite each end of the row of panels, a man was stationed, the two 
being about forty feet apart (the length of the loop string). 

When the plane appeared, heading into the wind so as to cross the row 
of panels flying low, the two men raised the loop and, allowing the side of 
the loop with message on to lie on the panels, stretched the other half of the 
loop taut between them, and held it between forefinger and thumb at arm’s 
length over their heads. 

The observer in the plane had meanwhile unreeled forty to fifty feet of 
line, weighted by the lead fish, which slanted of course to the rear, and was 
kept by the observer about three feet off the ground by means of his reel. 

As the weighted line from the plane struck the ground line, the latter 
was pulled from the fingers of the men and carried off with the message. The 
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plane then gained altitude slowly, while the observer reeled in the line as 
rapidly as possible. Quick turns or banks were avoided on account of the 
possibility of entangling the line in the controls. 

The message was drawn aboard, read, and reply prepared. This was 
dropped with the string and message pouch on the identification panel. 

Where necessary to elevate the ground line above cogon grass or bush, 
poles twelve to fifteen feet long were used. For convenience, the sectional 
radio poles of the pack set, SCR 127, were used. However, in wooded country, 
poles could easily be cut which might be more satisfactory. The bases of the 
poles were held opposite the ends of the looped string, and about a yard 
farther out than the men had stood before. The tops were slanted back 
equally about 30 degrees from vertical in the direction the plane would go, 
(i.e. into the wind) and were inclined in toward each other about 20 degrees. 
The string was allowed to hang loosely across a shoulder near the top of 
the pole. 

During the experiments there were several failures, due to missing the 
ground line or-the breaking of it. 

The missing was, except in one instance, caused by the pilot’s going too 
high, or the observer’s not letting out the right amount of string. Only once 
did the flying “fish” go by past the end of the ground line. Lieutenant Kimble 
with Lieutenant Wolf, several times dove down in a spiral and caught the 
message string. 

For the troops on the ground, the first time at holding the string is 
somewhat thrilling. Though the plane comes very low, it must be disregarded 
and all attention concentrated on the weighted string which is coming at 
great speed. Men must be prepared to dodge the weight and center the 
message cord on it. 

The native soldiers of the Squadron Detachment after watching officers 
hold the line once or twice, were able to do their part with perfect steadiness. 
The adjutant and the sergeant major of the Detachment were both taken up 
as observers, and the adjutant allowed to catch a message. 

It being known that the observation squadron at Camp Nichols had been 
experimenting along the same lines, a plane was requested from there by 
Clark Field to co-operate with the cavalry in a demonstration of the “pick 
up” system. 

This plane was equipped with an anchor hook similar to the one pre- 
viously described, and cord about one-half inch thick, of elastic material as 
used for airplane shock absorbers. The cord was only about twenty-five 
feet long at most, which required the plane to get very ciose to the ground 
loop to make a “pick up.” It missed four times, going too high each time 
before the pick up was successful. The loop was elevated on poles.* 








*Note: This squadron has subsequentl’, with perfected equipment, become expert 
in picking up messages. 
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From the above it seems that the best apparatus developed so far for the 
airplane, consists of from seventy-five to one hundred feet of strong light line 
(fish line) weighted at one end with the lead fish or a small weighted hook, 
the other end being attached to a regular radio antenna reel in the observer’s 
cockpit. 

For the ground troops, the same kind of line will do. It should be made 
into a continuous loop about thirty-five feet long. If too long, it is difficult 
for the observer to handle; if too short, it becomes dangerous to the men on 
the ground. 

The pick up system is well known and practiced in the British service. 
They, however, seem to favor a pole let down under the plane to engage the 
message cord. 

The applications of the system of ground to plane communication are 
numerous, and present many advantages. For instance, a commander desires 
an accompanying plane to make a special reconnaissance of a certain area. 
He draws a red line around the area on a map, and sends it up to the observer 
by the “pick up” method. The observer fills in any information of the enemy 
on the map, and drops it back to the commander on the ground. 

It becomes necessary to send an important message to a distant point or 
over a difficult or impassable obstacle: the message is given directly to the 
plane by the “pick up” method and dropped at its destination without having 
to be coded and decoded. An answer might be returned the same way. 

In short, here is a practical system of ground to plane communication 
which, developed and applied. should greatly improve and extend our use 
of aircraft. 




















The Tactical Uses of Mounted Relays 


By 
Lieutenant MORTIMER F. SULLIVAN, Cavalry 


HE FIRST ESSENTIAL Of any system of communication is that it must be 
practicable under the conditions that prevail in combat. To be 
practicable, it must be safe, certain, and speedy, as well as economical 

in personnel and material. In addition to the above, the cavalry with its 
ever increasing load of equipment and its limited transportation facilities, 
must always consider the weight of the agency of communication in question, 
before its value can be definitely settled. Then finally, the old axiom always 
applies, that any system of communication is only as valuable as the help it 
‘an render combat troops under combat conditions. 

With the above essentials in mind, any system must have the acid test 
of the above stated requirements applied before its real merit from a tactical 
viewpoint can be determined. The system of mounted relays for 
communication between units from the brigade down, has a decided advantage 
over all electrical and mechanical means when the matter of weight is con- 
sidered, because no extra equipment is needed under the scheme. Relays, 
while not as safe as radio, are much safer than wire, unless code is used, in 
which case wire communication is slowed up to the point of seriously 
impairing its usefulness. Due to the fact that returns of the signed delivery 
sheet can be secured, relays are quite certain in that the signed delivery sheet 
is a receipt for the message, indicating that the message has reached its 
correct destination and has been received by the addressee. While not as 
speedy as wire, where messages are sent in the clear, information can be sent 
back by mounted relay at the rate of eighteen miles per hour. The volume of 
information that any one messenger can carry is practically unlimited, so far 
as ordinary needs go. Experience has proven that individual messengers, due 
to the fact that they lose their way, skulk, or use poor judgment, are not a 
successful agency of communication. Relays cut the human element factor 
to the minimum, becanse messengers work over the same route time after 
time and cannot lose their way. Likewise, the question of judgment does not 
enter where the relays are used, since the messenger only has to follow the 
same route between two known points a relatively short distance apart. 
Relays may be mounted or dismounted, or partly mounted or dismounted, 
depending on the character of the country and the nature of enemy operations. 
The only disadvantage of the system of mounted relays lies in the fact that 
several troopers are needed to man the posts of the relay chain. 

The question then is, whether the expenditure of men and animals 
required to operate a relay chain, is commensurate with the advantages gained 
by a swift, certain, safe method of communication that is always available. 





NOTE. Various types of mounted relays were discussed by the author in the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL for October, 1926.—Eb1Tor. 
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Additional advantages are that it requires no transportation; its operation 
requires no technical skill, and it is available in all kinds of weather by day 
or by night. It is not contended that relays are to take the place of the 
electrical agencies, but that men should be trained in relay operation so that 
when the electrical agencies are unable to function, due to the speed of action 
in combat, or to mechanical or electrical defects, relays can be used to supple- 
ment them and take over the burden of keeping the channels of communication 
open when all other means have failed; always however with the provision 
that the distances over which the relays are to work are not too great. 

This training of personnel can only be accomplished by actual practice 
by day and night, over varied terrain. All of the men in the headquarters 
troop can be trained to thoroughly understand the functioning of the various 
types of relays, i. e., directed and time controlled, single or double post, and 
likewise the technique of posting and closing the relay chains, whether the 
system maintains communication between a stationary CP and forces moving 
forward, either in attack or on a march, between two parallel or semi-parallel 
columns on the march, or where it maintains communication between outposts 
or from lines of stationary units. The type of relay to be used and whether 
it is to be directed or time controlled, depends on the tactical situation; 
number of men available; length of relay chain; geographical characteristics 
of the country; day or night; amount of communication necessary; weather ; 
roads; whether or not inhabitants are friendly or unfriendly; whether 
territory is known or unknown; and finally and most important of all, the 
mission of the command. Considering the missions cavalry is usually called 
upon to perform, a few examples of situations where relays can be used 
advantageously are given below. 

I. In an advance or attack where a relay chain can be posted between 
moving columns and a stationary CP. The speed of action here is so rapid 
that the electrical agencies cannot be used, so a relay offers an excellent 
agency of communication. ‘The next problem is the type of relay to be 
selected and what the distance between posts is to be. Assuming the terrain 
to be average, the double post system with long legs is preferable to the single 
post system under the above circumstances. Due to the fact that no one 
knows how long the relay chain will be needed, a directed relay is preferred 
to the time controlled scheme of closing the chain, in that continuous com- 
munication is assured until the commanding officer decides it is no longer 
necessary. Normally, posts would be from a quarter or half a mile io a mile 
apart in an attack, while in an advance, posts may be as far as three miles 
apart. It is recommended that relays should never be used for distances over 
thirty miles where traffic is heavy and messages long, and not over ten miles 
where traffic is slow and radio is available. Finally, just as soon as the 
electrical agencies can take over the job, the relay should be closed and the 
burden of keeping communication should be transferred to them. The task of 
the men and animals operating the relay chain is quite fatiguing, and they 
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should not be used after the electrical agencies can take over the burden. 

II. The same general scheme as above applies in the usual type of cavalry 
attack, that is, a combined dismounted frontal fire attack and a mounted 
attack on the flanks. Under this type of action, a dismounted relay can be 
used advantageously between the firing line and the CP, in addition to the 
one between the mounted attack and the CP, because as a rule, the speed of 
action is so rapid that wire can not be laid to any advantage, even for so short 
a distance. 

III. Between parallel or semi-parallel columns. In this situation the 
problem is usually one of opening laterals and closing the legs as they become 
no longer necessary to maintain the relay chain. Single post relays work 
very well here, and can be time controlled if a march schedule can be main- 
tained by the two columns. Traffic is usually light, and the distance between 
posts can be longer than usual. In fact, two to three miles apart on the chain 
itself, and one to two miles apart on the lateral, is not excessive. The laterals 
must be posted by an officer or by an experienced non-commissioned officer 
who can read a map and who will not get lost. The usual fault is, that the 
person who is in charge of posting the lateral, will miss the column toward 
which he is running the lateral, and the leg will be closed before he is 
successful in locating the column he is looking for, thus breaking the chain of 
communication. The senior unit is responsible for opening and closing the 
legs of the relays. If the units are of the same grade, the responsibility for 
opening and closing laterals lies with the unit in the right. 

IV. Between the elements of an outpost system themselves and between 
the various posts of the outpost and the unit CP. Either a single or double 
post system may be used to advantage in this case, mounted when the distances 
are great, or dismounted when the distances are short. The directed system 
will be the best type for use in work of this character. At night in strange 
country, double post systems will probably work the best. Two men keep each 
others’ spirits up and alleviate mutual nervousness. Also, where two men are 
on a post, one man can sleep during the period when both are present at the 
post, thus reducing the fatigue occasioned by relay work. There is the added 
advantage of short legs in the relay chain where two men are on duty. 

Finally it may be said that the mounted relay is only used to supplement 
the electrical agencies whenever the need arises and where from a tactical view 
point, the expenditure of men and horses is justified by the results to be 
attained. It may be noted that a very liberal expenditure of the ‘above can 
easily be justified when it is considered that if communication is lost, troops 
soon get out of control, the leader loses all command and knowledge of the 
tactical situation, he has no idea where his troops are located, what they have 
accomplished, or what their needs might be. During the World War one 
brigade used an entire battalion in dismounted relay chains, with the result 
that contact between units was always maintained and the brigade commander 
always had exact information as to the tactical situation, thus insuring the 
success of the attack in question. 











Property Accountability, or Why is a Survey 
By 
Captain FRANKLIN E. SPOHN, 103d Cav., N. G. of Pa. 


ROPERTY IS, in the writer’s humble opinion, and it is believed in the 
opinion of most unit commanders, the worst nuisance a unit com- 
mander in the National Guard has to put up with. It is worse than 

the problem of recruiting, for recruits we can get. Worse than parades, for 
parades are always more awful in anticipation than in performance. Worse 
than inspections, for these sometimes show you how good your unit is, as 
well as how rotten it might be. Property is something you have to have, 
whether you want it or not; something which is yours on paper, but issued 
to, or used by somebody else, and over which your control is limited. 

Of, course, ostensibly and theoretically, an organization commander has 
absolute sway over his property. Its use is restricted by order, and it is kept 
under lock and key in lockers, chests, racks and supply rooms. But, how does 
this work out? Ask any unit commander and see him foam at the mouth. 

Men lose hats, leggings, pistols—everything. In spite of all instructions 
as to care and so forth, they park them where some light fingered, knowing 
bird pounces on them, have their lockers broken into,—in fact, in every 
conceivable way, get separated from it. 

Aha! but we are told to get busy and prepare a Report of Survey with 
the necessary affidavits, and, if the said R. of S. is approved, all will be well 
and the unit commander cleared. Say that quick, and it is a simple matter. 

In the Guard, a Report of Survey must be made in nine copies, with nine 
copies of exhibits, affidavits, ete. Over an item which may be trifling, the 
unit commander to be relieved has to take a good bit of time, which might be 
better used for the training and betterment of his organization. “Get your 
Supply Sergeant to do it.” Anybody who would trust the average supply 
sergeant to get up a Report of Survey with the present attitude of the 
Finance Department as it is, either has a God-send in the form of a Supply 
Sergeant, or should have his head examined. It takes the brain of 4 man 
wearing from two to four stars on each shoulder to concoct one of those 
things and get it through the first time, and thus relieve the unit commander’s 
bank roll from very insistent attack and loss. 

Well, anyway, somebody has to make up these nine samples of everything 
and nine copies mean double work on a typewriter. 

If plenty of affidavits, iron-clad ones, made in nine copies, are not made— 
as it is assumed that the unit commander is a liar by nature, in addition to 
being the goat—the unit commander does not get cleared, but has a large 
portion of the works sent back to him by letters on which are pinned from ten 
to fifteen endorsements, and is told that he will have to further prove that he 
used proper measures, according to NGR 1922, per paragraph so-and-so, and 
that he must show that he wet-nursed the missing property, even if he had to 
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call off drills to do it. 

If the unit commander is a truthful individual by nature, the methods 
used in the Finance Department would tend to create in him a Dr. Jekyll- 
Mr. Hyde nature. They would make him appear to be meticulously truthful, 
but actually a twelve-cylinder liar. If he tells the unvarnished truth in a 
simple straightforward way, the Finance Department figures out that he is 
a mighty careless individual, and congressional appropriations being short 
anyway, here is a simple minded soul who should buy the Government a nice 
new shiny punch, revolving, 6-iube, and send a check for the munificent sum 
of $1.50. Further, it must be a certified check, no regular check being deemed 
suitable from an officer and gentleman. However, rather than be too hard 
on him, they write and give him a chance to collect some more sets of 
affidavits, all made nine fold, and this time to prove beyond doubt that the 
unit commander is not an Ananias, senior grade. 

In passing, it might be said that the writer’s troop had stolen from it, 
just such a punch, 6-tube, revolving, in 1925. Somebody had made love to it 
when the troop was at drill, and, the punch being of a passive nature, and not 
caring who owned it, meekly submitted to the wiles of someone who had lost 
his. When the light-fingered one sidled up to it, the punch evidently leaped 
into his pocket, and thenceforward had a new and less deserving home. 

The shortage was discovered, a Report of Survey started, and nine copies 
of affidavits gotten up and duly sworn to. Nobody could accuse the Finance 
Department of not being careful, for that little punch might have been a 
horse, an aeroplane, or even one of those disappearing marvels called a pistol, 
automatic, Cal. 45. For they wrote me a five paragraph letter which seemed 
to indicate that the troop commander should have personally dropped every- 
thing, and slept with the punch, 6 tube, revolving, anticipating its theft, and 
that he was very derelict in his duty in not posting a guard over it. [Enough 
effort, time, paper, typewriter ribbon, ink, postage and “cuss” words had been 
expended on that fool punch to clear a man of equipment enough for the 
entire United States Army, as far as punches are concerned. 

Up until Friday night, December 3, 1926, several months after the Report 
of Survey was started, the Commanding Officer of Headquarters Troop, 103d 
Cavalry had felt that the Finance Department was of the opinion that he 
was a liar, thief, and villain of the deepest dye. However, on that date, 
December 3, 1926, he nearly collapsed when the Survey, approved, fell out of 
the envelope in which it came. Think of the effort wasted, and the time spent 
on the part of everyone concerned, on account of that lousy $1.50 punch? It 
may be all right from the standpoint of the Finance Office, which works all 
day, six days a week, but from the standpoint of a National Guard officer, 
who has something else to do most of the time, the remedy was worse than 
the disease. 

I had a man in my troop who, when discharged, was short of property 
which had been issued to him. He was a useless individual as far as the 
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troop was concerned, could not attend drills, as he then ran a trolley car at 
night. He was in poor circumstances financially, was married, was always 
having a new baby on the way, a battle with his mother-in-law, or some other 
catastrophe. He was the sort it would be just about impossible to collect 
from, and not cause somebody else to suffer. I hooked him for drill checks 
to the amount of about $12.00, and religiously made out the Report of Survey 
in its infernal nine copies. After the Finance Department got through with 
it, they wrote me for $8.12 to be paid personally by me, as I had not collected 
from the man—it being so recommended by the Survey Officer as I should 
not have discharged him without getting the property or the cash. The 
property was lost, the man was broke, and working when he could get work, 
so it was a hopeless mess all around. I had told the truth, that he was short 
when he was checked out. Inspections had been made and apparently his 
locker was O. K., but the fact was, that when he checked, he was short. What 
I should have done was to have cooked up some marvellous tale, and had the 
stuff miraculously vanish from a locked locker in a hermetically sealed supply 
room, submitting nine copies of the locked locker, and of the hermetically 
sealed supply room, in evidence. 

I have brought these two little incidents into this narrative in order to 
see if there is some means of making property accountability less dangerous 
to the bank roll of a unit commander. It is absolutely unjust that he should 
have to pay personally for property lost by enlisted men. True, it helps the 
Government when he does, but the powers that be lose sight of the fact that 
the National Guard commander cannot, in the limited time most of us can 
give the Guard, accomplish the important work he has to do in enlisting and 
training men in a thoroughly conscientious manner, and at the same time 
give too much time to the writing of letters and getting affidavits, having 
them sworn to, ete. It is not fair to put National Guard property account- 
ability on the same plane, or to hold it to the same standards, as are in force 
with the Regular Army. The Regular service has its men seven days a week, 
the National Guard commander has his men from one and one-half hours to 
two hours every week, and he almost never has 100% on any one night. 

If the present method of getting cleared from property lost or stolen, is 
the only way, then it would seem that the Finance Department should realize 
that the average unit commander is honest, that he did not lose the property 
on purpose, and that in a sense, it weakens his efficiency when he is nagged 
after and pestered with a lot of childish correspondence over trivial amounts. 

From a standpoint of personal pride in service, we who are in the Guard, 
get a certain satisfaction in doing what we deem our duty. As a matter of 
financial return, there is little in it. Therefore there should be a disposition 
on the part of higher authorities to refrain from penalizing unit commanders 
for things they at times run into, and simply cannot help. There should be 
a greater co-operation, confidence and assistance by the powers that be, in 
regard to the relief of a unit commander of property which has been lost 
or stolen. 
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Maneuvers 
Lieutenant LOWELL M. LIMPUS, 303d Cavalry 


of the line, and is answered by a twin echo of bursts from the right. 
The machine guns have gone into action and the advancing infantry 
suddenly wavers and falls back. The action trembles in the balance. 


A STUTTERING crescendo of fire suddenly bursts out on the left flank 





Suddenly the Red horsemen appear—two waves of them. They burst from 
the front lines and dash forward, suddenly wheeling to the flank and attacking 
the wings from a new angle. The White forces are demoralized for an instant. 
Their plodding infantry is disrupted. The line opens. 

Then, unexpectedly, the heavy artillery goes into action. It opens up on 
the advancing cavalrymen, and the Red horsemen whirl and flee, in strange 
zig-zag lines. The big guns shift their range to the machine guns. One of 
them is silenced. (The Admiral reached out a blue clad arm and lifts the red 
bishop from the chess board—pressing the attack with his rook.) 

But the Reds aren’t yet overcome. Their air service darts out like an 
avenging angel and a well placed bomb shatters one of the 16 inch rifles. (The 
General’s khaki sleeve sweeps the board as he takes off the white castle.) The 
White planes swing in to interpose, just as the enemy swoops down on their 
G. H. Q. 

“Check,” says the General. 

But the Admiral refuses to surrender. A Red machine gun is brought to 
bear for their protection and the beleaguered generals escape. 

The battle goes on—in the utter silence of the Army and Navy Club, the 
two gray-headed men bending eagerly over their chess board. Yet it is none 
the less a clash of maneuvering forces of all arms, conducted according to the 
recognized principles of tactics. 

For chess is essentially a military game. 

Have you played it, with or without the realization of the strategy 
involved? Then you must recognize the identity of the various pieces with the 
arms of the service. They fight in much the same way. 

The Pawns are the infantry; the plodding doughboys, advancing slowly, 
one square at a time—ever pushing to the front, but fatally effective when 
they push in and command a flank. The Queen of Battles—helpless when left 
alone, but absolutely indispensable to the successful carrying on of the 
campaign. They form the battle lines and sometimes must be sacrified, in 
order to capture or retain an advantage. 

When things go wrong they are the first to be pushed into the breach—to 


be lost if necessary, in order to permit the escape of the artillery or the G. H. Q 
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And the Knights? Cavalry of course. They come sweeping out with their 
characteristic flank attack, moving just twice as fast as the infantry (for they 
advance two squares at a time; one to the front and one to the flank). They 
are terribly effective, when they burst out of the masked infantry and swoop 
down suddenly on the rooks or bishops. Their blows are unexpected and swift. 

The Bishops are machine guns—with their range of fire spreading 
diagonally across the board, withering everything that is exposed to them. 
But like the suicide club gunners, they have a fatal weakness. A sudden attack 
from the flank finds them absolutely helpless—unable to protect themselves; 
an easy prey to any force that comes crowding in. 

Then the Rooks—the heavy artillery. Smashing clear across the length of 
the board, they are among the most feared of the weapons at the disposal of 
the combatants. Give them time to swing around and they can command the 
terrain from any direction—but a quick, sharp cavalry attack, or the sudden 
unmasking of machine gun fire leaves them worse than helpless. They can’t 
defend themselves from a flank attack at close range. 

Even an ex-brigadier of the air service must approve the reasoning which 
identifies the Queen with the aerial arm. She can go winging off the entire 
length and breadth of the board at one move, in a minute’s notice. She can twist 
and turn and go anywhere. She is essential to the success of the campaign. 

But she isn’t omnipotent. She can be brought down by heavy artillery, 
or machine guns. She can be captured by a quick dash of the horsemen, before 
she has a chance to take the air and get away—and once in a rare while even 
the doughboys capture her. 

Remains only one piece to be accounted for: the King. 

He must be General Headquarters; the nerve center of the whole army. 
He is slow to move and must be protected at any cost. He is usually back 
behind the lines but if he is captured, the entire force is paralyzed. The war 
is over. ‘Vain are the heroic achievements of the infantry platoons out in 
front, if G. H. Q. falls. Certainly here is the commanding officer, in person— 
and there is no second to take his place. 

And the game opens like a well conducted battle. Pawns are advanced 
first; the infantry moving out at the double, as skirmishers, to throw out a 
protecting screen. They establish contact with the enemy first. 

Then the bishops are brought forth; machine guns, reinforcing the line 
as it develops, working preferably from the flanks, giving ground if the 
infantry attack becomes too fierce. 

After that the battle is joined. The cavalry, which may have been recon- 
noitering to the front in an effort to seize a sudden advantage or to force the 
opposition to develop his attack, suddenly begins its swinging, diagonal 
charges. The rooks, heavy artillery, are wheeled up and go into action. The 
planes are sent out on combat missions. 

Each arm is liable to be engaged with every other arm. The planes are 
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everywhere, and hard to be brought down, but easily driven back by hostile 
air forces. 

Fire power is developed and tells. Heavy artillery and machine guns 
form an almost impregnable unit. It’s real warfare—and the flank attack 
is always to be feared. 

And what is the triumphant cry of “Check,” but a demand for surrender, 
when the enemy is on the run? 

Such is the military game of chess—a batile on a series of red and white 
squares, which offer the differences and advantages and disadvantages of 
natural terrain (witness the use of the double corner). 

It’s a good pastime to develop strategy and tactics. West Point has a 
chess team. Perhaps they are winning future battles up there now. Perhaps 
in a few years, some graduate of that team will bring consternation to an 
enemy of his country by a triumphant cry of: 

“CHECK.” 














Descendant, Ch. G. aged (Alan-a-Dale-Doris) and Lough Doris, Br. M. 5, 
(Imp. Lough Foyle-Doris). Bred and owned by Major E. M. Whiting, 2d Cavalry. 
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ITALIAN EQUITATION 











E ARE INDEBTED to the 61st Division Bulletin for the following trans- 
lation made by Lt. Col. H. A. C. de Rubio, 303d Cavalry, from notes 
of Lt. Col. Haentjens, French Army. 

Since the War, the Italian Remount has ceased to purchase in 
Ireland. The officers are mounted, save for a few French animals and 
thoroughbreds, on native horses. These animals, in general of short 
stature, from 1.56 to 1.58 meters, recall our Barbs, but somewhat improved. 
Well enough formed in general, especially in front, they are frequently 
weak in the loins and hocks. 

Nevertheless, some, probably the get of the English mares, are very 
good types. All are well balanced, very handy and produce an impression 
of hardiness, energy and ability to stand the pace. In a word, like our 
Barbs, they seem perfect cavalry mounts. Viewed as show jumpers, they 
produce an excellent impression. Balanced and collected as before stated, 
they adapt themselves well to their terrain; they are very docile, are well 
broken, and although they frequently touch an obstacle, it is rare for 
them to knock it down. I consider that this quality comes from their 
being always trained over solid jumps; they fear a fall and so never jump 
carelessly, but always retaining a reserve of balance which permits them 
to lift a foot whenever they feel resistance. 

The Italian officer does not seem to sufficiently appreciate his horse. 
He considers it excellent, but lacking in elegance and conformation; he 
laments the want of English horses and admires ours very much. 

I said to myself after seeing the show at Nice, “The Italian method 
seems a good one for selected riders.” Now that I have seen it practiced 

by all the Italian officers, while still holding to this opinion, I am filled 
with admiration of the Pignerolo School which has succeeded in giving 
to all its graduates the same seat. 

All Italian officers, perhaps, are not perfect equestrians but they all 
have a method which their best riders practice to perfection and the rest 
for better or worse. 

The Italian rider is instructed almost exclusively for the jumping of 
obstacles and the exterior equitation. His two great elements of training 
are: Practice over fixed obstacles and following the hounds. The body 
-arried far forward, the stirrups very short, and the hands and legs fixed. 
This is the position pre-conceived. To such an extreme do they carry the 
fixity of the legs, that they are never used, either as aids or for punish- 
ment. When the rider wishes to push his horse, he excites him by clucking 
or chirping or if necessary, with the whip. At the meetings, clucking is 
heard at every obstacle. 

They have developed riders who, in the ring “gallop over their 
obstacle.” The horse well trained at liberty, never molested either by 
hand or leg, nor by a weight sliding from front to rear, effects a sure 
and rapid performance, if he is keen and willing, but in the contrary case, 
the result is deplorable. This method has much to recommend it, and I 
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frequently admire it without failing to note its great defects. 

In the first place, it leads to a complete loss of seat—never in seven 
years at Saumur, have I seen as many falls as in four weeks in Italy. 

In the second place, the stirrups are so short that they paralyze the 
rider. A good rider should, when jumping, ride much shorter than when 
backing or training in the ring, but preserving the liberty of leg necessary 
to accompany his horse in its last strides, and to remain united to it 
from calf to seat; otherwise, he will have no contact with his mount. He 
will encounter a sharp refusal or quick turn, and will lack all strength 
of seat. In a word, the Italian equestrian is disarmed for meeting 
resistance by his mount. 

To sum up: Their method seems to me good for exhibition jumping, 
but incomplete and dangerous considered as military equitation, since 
this should be founded, above all, on strength of seat and use of the aids. 
If, then, I compare their methods with those followed at our Cavalry 
School, I find myself compelled to place the equitation practiced at 
Saumur much above that of Pignerolo. On the other hand, I recognize 
that the Italian officer has a method of preparation for riding over 
obstacles and a mount for competitions, superior to our own. 

It is then, necessary to take from the Italian school that which seems 
to us good; and to omit all of which is manifestly antiquated. 

There are officers and instructors who would fight against the forward 
seat at the jump although our regulations lay down that “the rider inclines 
the body slightly forward without loss of contact” and again, “before, 
during and after the jump, the rider should endeavor to unite himself 
to his horse, that is to say, accompany him, remain in intimate union and 
complete accord with him.” 

This second part is true, but the rider who applies it will abandon his 
seat and place himself on his thighs. It would then be necessary to put 
ourselves in “accord” over this point, which is elemental. 

If we wish to regain our former place as the first riders of the world, 
as we can and should, it is indispensable that we supplement the teaching 
of Saumur with an annual course for the best riders of each brigade. 

In this course the instructor should give his pupils one method of 
preparation and one seat for horse shows and competitions, and a method 
of jumping obstacles taught just as they are taught to prepare for races 
or to place a horse in the gallop. Only those who complete this course 
should be permitted to ride in international competitions, although this 
may not meet with the approval of our ante-bellum competitors who have 
condemned these meets without wishing to see or understand the benefit 
that our equitation has received from them. It is the international com- 
petition that, with or without reason, establishes a method of equitation, 
and that can create a market for horses. 

I can offer no better proof of this statement than to say that of the 
four chiefs of foreign teams present at the Italian meet, three were 
graduates of Pignerolo, and that I have seen sold in Milan more than fifty 
jumpers at prices between twenty and twenty-five thousand liras. 

Officers and dealers from all countries and chiefs of teams have asked 
me for the names of the breeders of Pantin, Mandarin and Perigord. 
What better propaganda for saving our production of half-breds. 

If we really desire to triumph along this road, it is necessary to 
select and train with exquisite care, our best horses and our best riders, 
and never to send abroad any other. 
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Lastly, let us not forget that the next Olympiads will be held in 1928, 
and that in them we should win. 


CAVALRY BOARD NOTES 


HE FOLLOWING SUMMARY of the work completed by the Cavalry Board 
T during the period December 1, 1926—February 28, 1927, has ben fur- 
nished by Major J. J. O'Hara, Recorder of the Board: 

1. Training—a. A proposed Basic Training Manual for the National 
Guard (Infantry), and a revised T. R. 10-5, Doctrines, Principles, and Methods 
were reviewed, and minor changes recommended. 

b. The Manual of Equitation, upon which work has been progressing 
for the past year and a half, was forwarded to the Chief of Cavalry 
for approval February 26, 1927. It is believed this manual will 
prove useful and interesting to cavalry officers as well as to those 
for whom it was specially written—namely, civilians and officers of 
other branches of the service. 

Effort has been made to make the manual a simple exposition of the 
elements of equitation and horse training as taught at the Cavalry 
School and throughout the cavalry service. Purely military terms 
have been avoided where practicable to do so. 

The manual was written by Major Berkeley T. Merchant, Cavalry, 
while Director of Horsemanship, the Cavalry School. Captain 
Charles Wharton, Cavalry, of the Department of Horsemanship, the 
Cavalry School has materially assisted by co-ordinating the original 
work with valuable changes suggested by the office, Chief of Cavalry, 
and other authoritative sources. 

2. Armament.—a. Colt’s Automatic Pistol, caliber .22-45. <A _ colt’s 
automatic pistol caliber .22-45 was recommended for service test. This 
article is almost identical in size and appearance with the service pistol, 
caliber .45. 

b. Hatcher Receiver Sight—Further development was recommended 
of a Hatcher receiver sight for the service rifle. This sight is beyond 
question superior to the present rear sight so far as aiming is 
concerned. Its inherent weakness lies in its tendency to interfere 
with loading the clip,—especially in rapid fire. 

3. Equipment.—a. Aluminum Wire Pike.——An experimental aluminum 
wire pike, identical with the issue article except as to material, was recom- 
mended for adoption, on account of its light weight and ease of handling. 

b. Buckram for target cloth—On account of a large supply on hand 
of buckram cloth, tests were conducted to determine the practicability 
of using this material for target cloth. It was found to be satisfactory 
as a temporary substitute cloth for machine gun targets. 

c. Panel carrying case.—A case for carrying signal panels was found 
unsuitable for adoption by the cavalry. 

d. Gas Masks for Horses.—A horse gas mask modified to conform to 
changes recommended as a result of test by the board was found, 
subject to a few minor changes, satisfactory for issue for a service 
test. 

d. Sketching Equipment.—A proposal by the Board of Engineers to 
modify present issue sketching boards to agree with recently revised 
scales of the alidade and clinometer, was concurred in. 

f. Picket Line Pack.—Test was made of a modified picket line pack 
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adaptable to both ground and raised line equipment. Largely on 
account of the excessive weight of the raised line equipment, it was 
recommended that the pack include equipment for ground line only, 
but that commanders be authorized to carry in the wagon train, 
uprights for raised line, when conditions warrant. It was further 
recommended that the question of discarding the present one-inch 














The Modified McClellan Saddle 


rope and of adopting either the 34-inch rope, or 14-inch standard 
hoisting cable be deferred until further tests have been completed. 
g. Saddle, M-1917, modificd—A modified saddle, Model 1917, (for 
enlisted men) was found less satisfactory for all around conditions 
than either the McClellan saddle, or the modified McClellan. It was 
recommended that the modified McClellan saddle be definitely 
adopted. The Chief of Cavalry has concurred in this recommendation. 
h. Toilet kit pouch.—An infantry toilet kit pouch referred to the Board 
for consideration, was not recommended for adoption by the cavalry. 

4. Miscellaneous.—A special board working under the supervision of the 
Cavalry Board has been making a study and conducting experiments toward 
developing a proper system of training of units of a cavalry division, so as 
to provide protection against low-flying attack aviation. 

The preliminary report of this special board, forwarded to the Chief 
of Cavalry, December 22, 1926, has recently been returned to the Cavalry 
Board for further study. The final report will be completed about March 19, 
1927. 
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EASTERN ENDURANCE RIDES DISCONTINUED 


HE sponsors of the annual Eastern Endurance Ride have voted to dis- 
a continue, for the present, the rides as now conducted. The sponsors for 
the rides have been: The American Remount Association, the Arabian Horse 
Club of America, the Horse Association of America, the Kentucky Jockey 
Club, the Thoroughbred Horse Association, the Morgan Horse Club, the 
Remount Association, and the United States Cavalry Association. In taking 
this action the members of the Board of Sponsors announce their intention 
of retaining individually their interest in similar rides of the future. 

The objects of the Endurance Rides have been stated as follows: 

“These Endurance Rides, approved by the War Department, the Chief of 
the Remount Service, the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Sponsors, are designed to stimulate 
interest in the breeding and use of good saddle horses of a general utility 
type, possessed of stamina and hardiness, and at the same time having the 
necessary quality to render them suitable for use in the mounted service of 
the United States, as well as for commercial purposes. In particular, it is 
desired : 

(a) To demonstrate the value of type, soundness and proper selection 
of horses for a long difficult ride. 

(b) To ascertain and to demonstrate the proper method of training and 
conditioning horses for long and severe work under the saddle. 

(c) To encourage horsemanship in long distance rides. 

(d) To ascertain and to demonstrate the best methods of caring for 
horses during and after long, severe work, without artificial aids or 
stimulants.” 

During the eight vears that these rides have been conducted, many types 
and breeds of horses have participated, and it has been clearly demonstrated 
that a well bred horse far surpasses a scrub for any hard, continuous, rapid 
work under the saddle. The Sponsors therefore feel that they have accom- 
plished the majority of their objects, obtained most interesting data, and 
stimulated considerable interest in such events which will probably warrant 
their continuance in various localities throughout the country. 

In the eight rides, first place was awarded in six, to horses by thorough- 
bred sires, and in two, to horses by Arabian sires. Of the several horses that 


started from two to six times, but one succeeded in winning twice. This was 
Peggy, a Virginia mare, entered by the Third Cavalry. 

Throughout all these rides, Army horses have been uniformly successful, 
making a creditable showing each year. Of the six horses placing in the 
Eastern ride last fall, five were from the Army., For three consecutive years 
the Army has won the event. Of late, however, the civilian entries have been 
very few. This seems due to the fact that civilians do not feel free to devote 
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the time necessary to conditioning the horses for this ride, preferring to use 
their mounts for hunting, polo and pleasure, rather than to limit their use 
several months each year to road work. 
GROOMING MACHINES 
HE VERY TIMELY ARTICLE by Major Harleigh Parkhurst, Field Artillery, 
in the January-February 1927 issue of the Field Artillery Journal, on 
“Grooming Machines” will be of interest to cavalry officers for whom 
the problem of hand grooming in these days of reduced strength units, high 
labor costs and labor saving devices, is increasingly difficult of solution. 

Major Parkhurst gives a general description of the types of grooming 
machines in use, and the opinions of a large number of field artillery officers 
on the advantages and disadvantages of these machines. The principal 
advantages are time and labor saving and more thorough cleaning; the 
principal disadvantage is lack of practice in hand grooming, which will 
always be necessary in the field. Opinions differ in certain other features 
such as massage effect; efficiency on long-haired, wet or muddy animals; and 
danger of use around the head and below the knees and hocks. In general, 
the advantages appear to outweigh the disadvantages. The great majority 
of horses seem to like the sensation of the machine. 

Several years ago, Lieutenant W. 8S. Conrow, 2d Cavalry, at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, discovered that an improvised aluminum nozzle attachment, edged 
with a number of short, blunt one-quarter inch teeth, was superior to the 
attachments furnished with the machine, which are simply adaptations of the 
ordinary types of hand curry combs and horse brushes. With Lieutenant 
Conrow’s attachment, the massage effect is greater because the suction of the 
machine is not dissipated, as it is through the interstices of the ordinary long- 
toothed curry comb and long-bristled horse brush; long-haired, wet and muddy 
horses can be thoroughly cleaned; and only one attachment is necessary, 
replacing both the ordinary curry comb and brush attachments. It will, of 
course, always be necessary to exercise care in the use of any instrument, hand 
or machine, about the head and other sensitive parts of the animal. 

The general use of grooming machines in peace, especially by National 
Guard organizations, where practice in hand grooming is unnecessary for 
the civilian grooms employed, and in the R.O.T.C., where only a small number 
of soldier grooms are available, as well as in reduced strength Regular 
Army organizations to supplement hand grooming, is only a question of time. 
As one officer expresses it: “My men are not lazy, but they would have to 
be angels to do their work cheerfully if all they could look forward to during 
the day was wielding the horse brush and curry comb over one horse after 
another.” 

Probably the most favorable comment in the article is the following, 
relating to the mule, that bar sinister cousin of the horse, whose acumen 
passeth all understanding :—“I have four mules and they are absolutely sold 
on getting groomed with the machine.” 
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MACHINE GUN ANTI-AIRCRAFT MODIFICATION 


HE FIRST MACHINE GUN SQUADRON has recently been equipped with the 

Burch Anti-Aircraft Modification consisting of two small steel plates 
which are riveted to the forward end of the cradle of the Model 1917 tripod. 
These plates form a seat for the gun proper and permit greater angles of 
elevation. This type of anti-aircraft modification of the tripod was designed 
by First Lieut. Claude O. Burch while Adjutant of the Second Machine 
Gun Squadron. 

The Second Squadron is equipped with the Heavy Anti-Aircraft Modi- ' 
fication (designed by Captain Thomas J. Heavey of this Squadron) and 
consists of two holes drilled in the forward end of the right and left side 
plates of the gun so that it can be mounted on the elevating screw only, and 
secured by the elevating pin. The comparative test of the two devices will be 
continued under the general supervision of the First Cavalry Division 
Equipment Board. 


SANTIAGO SOUVENIR BOOK 


HE society of the Army of Santiago de Cuba has completed the preparation 
T of a Souvenir Book of the Campaign of Santiago de Cuba, 1898, for 
which subscriptions are being solicited. Publication is dependent upon the 
receipt of at least 1000 paid subscriptions at $2.50 each. Those desiring to 
subscribe should remit to Major R. D. La Garde, Secretary; Room 1006 
Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 

This work has been under preparation for several years and is composed 
of more than forty articles on various phases of the campaign written by 
participants. Those interested in the history of this campaign will find the 
book to be both entertaining and instructive. 





BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


The Secretary of the Cavalry Association wishes to obtain one copy each 
of the January and April, 1917, issues of the Cavatry Journat, and six each 
of the July and October, 1926, issues. Members having any of these back 
numbers, of which they are willing to dispose, are requested to communicate 
with the Secretary. Sixty-five cents per copy, plus postage, will be paid. 
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JAPAN 
Development of the Cavalry Arm 


ECENT INSPECTIONS of Japanese cavalry show a decided improvement in 
this important arm of the Japanese Army and several developments in 
fire power which are of interest. 

In addition to seventeen divisional cavalry regiments and one regiment 
at the Cavalry School, there are four brigades of cavalry, making a grand 
total of seventy-three squadrons, including five machine-gun squadrons, in the 
Japanese Army. One of the cavalry brigades, the First, is located about 
twenty miles from Tokio on the edge of a large plain called the Narashino 
Plain. Several other organizations and schools are also located around or 
in the vicinity of this Piain, so that combined instruction in field exercises 
of all arms is greatly facilitated. 

In 1922 the First Cavalry Brigade consisted of two regiments, each of 
four squadrons of about 140 enlisted men each, and one machine-gun squadron 
which was attached to one of the regiments of the brigade. At present both 
regiments of the brigade have a machine-gun squadron and, in addition, each 
has a squadron of automatic rifles. ‘The increase in fire power is readily 
apparent. While it has been called a squadron of automatic rifles, it might 
perhaps better be called a light machine-gun squadron, as the gun used is the 
same as that with the infantry, and is always fired from a prone position, 
the barrel being supported by a bipod. The automatic rifle or light machine- 
gun of the cavalry is manned by a squad of four men with one pack horse, 
the pack having a box of ammunition on one side and the gun on the other. 
While maneuvering or in anticipation of early use, the gun is carried on the 
back of a trooper in the same manner as that in which the carbine is carried, 
and apparently with the same ease while moving at an extended gallop. The 
automatic rifle squadron at present has four guns, but it is understood that 
this number of guns will be increased in the near future. 

It should here be noted that the automatic rifles are organized into 
separate squadrons belonging in the regiment, and not assigned directly to 
the squadrons. The tactical idea governing this arrangement seems to be 
that, as the squadrons are often involved in sudden mounted charges and 
other duties where the presence of the automatic rifle would be a hindrance 


rather than a help, the automatic rifle is kept at the disposal of the regiment 
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and only assigned to a squadron when its use is clearly indicated. 

In the cavalry, as in other arms of the Japanese service, fencing is a 
daily drill. It is regarded not only as an excellent physical drill and a 
promoter of morale, but as having considerable utility as well. One-handed 
and two-handed bamboo sabers are used in this class of training, the men 
being practiced not only against each other, but against the bayonet as well. 

The riding and jumping as practiced by the non-commissioned officers 
compares favorably with similar exercises in our own or in any other service. 
Various classes of hurdles are used, the highest being 1.2 meters. The 
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Japanese Trooper Equipped for the Field 


private soldier receives but little instruction in the finer points of horse- 
manship, and is not required to jump any objects over one meter in height. 
The horses are of a very good type, all fifteen hands or over, and many show 
traces of thoroughbred, Arab or hackney blood. 

In an exercise simulating a meeting engagement between two cavalry 
brigades, both mounted and dismounted action by different parts of the forces 
was observed, with a full utilization of both machine-guns and automatic rifles 
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by both sides. The mounted part of the exercise was executed at a gallop, 
ground scouts and combat patrols were employed, a prompt rally was made 
after the charge, and a vigorous mounted pursuit taken up. The exercise was 
very well executed and all units were kept well in hand, the horses showing 
excellent training. 

Some excellent marches were made last year by this brigade. From 
thirty-two to thirty-five miles were covered while participating in the 
maneuvers, and during a practice march in August, one of the regiments of 
the brigade made from fifty-six to sixty miles per day on a three-day march. 

The horses for the cavalry service are purchased from two year old stock. 
The breeding establishment, formerly administered by the army, now belongs 
in the Department of Agriculture. Young horses normally are kept in army 
remount stations until they are four years old, when they are issued to the 
service. Each cavalry unit receives one-eighth of its horse strength every 
year. The new horses are trained for one year by special horse trainers before 
they are turned over to the units for service. It is interesting to note that 
the remounts are trained, not by soldiers, but by special horse trainers, who 
usually are ex-soldiers who have shown particular ability in horsemanship 
while in the service. These men receive 65 Yen per month, which, while 
apparently small, is still a considerable amount when compared with the 
average soldier’s pay. In addition, they receive their clothing and are eligible 
for pensions. These men devote their whole time to training horses, and ride 
at least six hours per day, two hours being devoted to each horse. <As a result 
of this training the trooper, even though he may have come from the rice 
fields and may never have seen a horse before, receives a gentle, well-schooled 
mount and so acquires confidence in the horse, with correspondingly good 
results for both men and animals. 

The Japanese method of teaching the horse to jump the hurdles is worthy 
of note. The instructor dismounts, runs with the horse until near the hurdle, 
then turns him loose. A short distance beyond the hurdles is another soldier 
who has some grass or oats. The horse stops there naturally where he is 
given a reward for his labor in jumping the hurdle, and at the same time learns 
to slow down after his jump. Invariably these new horses take the hurdles 
quietly and stop of their own volition to receive the reward. 

As a whole the Japanese cavalry is alert, its morale good, and it has 
confidence in the future value of the arm, especially in Manchuria where its 
possible use is visualized. The horses are serviceable, very tractable, well 
adapted to the physique of the Japanese cavalryman, and appear satisfactory 
for field service. The fire power has been greatly increased by the introduction 
of the automatic rifle and the assignment of machine-guns to the regiment. 
Increased fire power is stressed in the new cavalry drill regulations which 
will enable the Japanese cavalry to act more independently than has been the 
case in the past, when, on account of this deficiency, it was tied closely to 
an infantry support. 
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National Guard Cavalry 
By 
Lieut. Colonel SAMUEL D. HAYS, 116th Cavalry, N. G. of Idaho 


























N SOME PArTs of the conntry mounted units for National Guard purposes 
I seem to be having a great deal of trouble. The question of available horses, 
suitable places in which to keep them, and climatic conditions favorable for 
the use of the animals outside, have worked against the units and their 
training. 

The 116th Cavalry, Idaho National Guard, is, however, an exception to 
this, as all of the units are located in southern Idaho where the winter season 
is very short. It is possible in nearly all of this section to work the horses 
outside all the year round. 

With regard to available horses to replace or augment those furnished 
by the Government, there is no better locality in the United States. The 
officers and men of the mounted units of the Idaho National Guard are men 
who at some time or other have owned horses and know how to ride and 
appreciate a horse. The Government horses now in these organizations are 
getting old, but new ones are easily purchased for replacement, so that so far 
as mounts are concerned, organizations can be kept in good shape. 

Western mounted units have the advantage over eastern units, in that 
for the most part, they have available open country nearby, so that hikes and 
rides may be taken with the resulting effect of making the horses and men 
better equipped for field service. Again, the units are on their own, that is, 
as a rule they hold their camps during the summer in their own states and 
have to depend upon themselves to make a success of it. The 116th Cavalry 
has only once since 1921 had a joint camp with any other cavalry unit, which 
in its case has been a good thing. 

With regard to stable facilities and armories, the units of the Idaho 
National Guard have done exceedingly well. The units receive very little 
state aid in the matter of armories, it being the duty of the unit itself to 
provide itself with one. The state, however, allows rental, but it does not 
contribute towards the building or purchase of buildings for this purpose. 
This, after a manner, has helped the units rather than been a_ serious 
hindrance. The unit in most cases has been compelled to go to the town 
people and seek their aid in the purchase or construction of a building, which 
makes a tie between the town people and the unit, which would otherwise 
not be created. If the unit is not keeping up its quota, it is then the interest of 
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the town people as well as that of the unit, to see that it is put on its feet again. 

The development of the mounted units of National Guard cavalry in the 
western states from all reports is good, and it is the opinion of the writer 
that in states such as Idaho, mounted units make ideal National Guard units, 
if care is taken in the placing of the units so as to get the most out of the 
country and the climate. 


An Interesting Work 


The writer has before him a book of much interest to the National Guard. 
The first page bears the following: “A concise system of instructions and 
regulations for The Militia and Volunteers of the United States, compre- 
hending the Exercises and Movements of The Infantry, Light Infantry, and 
Riflemen; Cavalry and Artillery; together with the manner of doing duty in 
Garrison and in Camp, and the forms of Parades, Reviews, and Inspections, 
as established by authority for the government of the Regular Army. Prepared 
and arranged by Brevet Captain 8S. Cooper, Aid de Camp and Assistant 
Adjutant General. Under the supervision of Major General Alexander ; 
Macomb, Commanding the Army of the United States.” This book was 
published in Philadelphia by Robert P. Desilver, No. 255 Market Street, in 
the year 1836. The writer’s great grandfather was a member of the militia 
at that time and was given this for his instruction. 

In the back part of the book above mentioned is a chapter entitled: 
“Calling out the Militia for the Service of the United States.” The method 
was very simple. The officer authorized to make the call, simply requisitioned 
the number of officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates which he 
desired. This requisition was not permissible for companies, regiments or 
brigades. About half the chapter relates to pay, so that it can be seen that 
in those days as now, pay was a matter to be reckoned with. 

There are many very interesting things which could be told about the 
contents of this book, but to do so would take space. Being interested in 
mounted units and cavalry in particular, I will take up some of ihe things 
which are of interest to a cavalryman. 

The preface is as follows: 

It is not to be expected that the militia or volunteer Cavalry are to be 
instructed in all the minutiae practiced by the regular Cavalry. It will be 
\ sufficient that every man learns the rudiments of Infantry formations, to act 
occasionally on foot, and to mount and dismount with ease, to sit a horse 
naturally, and to have his stirrups sufficiently short to enable him to command 
his horse, and to rise in them to strike, when it may be necessary to use the 
sword or the lance. 

“The manoeuvres are simple, and can easily be learned. The sword 
exercise is reduced to a very few motions. It has not been thought necessary 
to enter into all the cuts usually practiced by Cavalry in the attack and 
defence; it is deemed sufficient that a militia or volunteer trooper should be 
able to draw and return his sword with agility, to pay the compliments with 
grace, and, for the attack, to come to the preparatory, of “raise sword,’ and 
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dash at his adversary with cut, or point, as may be most effectual in the 
charge against horse or foot. 
If the above were true today, it would be a simple thing to conduct the 


training for a National Guard unit. As it is, with so much to do and teach, 
we have the feeling that we have not quite reached the perfection which we 
seek. 

The method of mounting, and the position on horseback, also the method 
of dismounting, were practically the same then as they are now. As a 
matter of fact, there is a good deal in this book which has not been greatly 
changed. 

Under the subject “Riding Lessons” is covered the methods of applying 
the aids, and the seat, practically as these subjects are now being taught at 
the Cavalry School. 

The methods of drawing and returning the sword are practically the 
same as those in use now. In the same section I find the following: “Pistol 
and carbine exercise are omitted, because it is deemed best to let every man 
use his pistol or carbine as may be most convenient to him.” 

The method of conducting their close order drill was, for the most part, 
entirely different from that now in use. I will not touch upon it more than 
to say that there were many movements which it would be convenient to 
have now, and that as a whole, the description of the movement is quite 
simple and easily understood, I think, much more so than is the case at the 
present time. 

There were two troops to a squadron, and three squadrons to the 
regiment. The senior captain in the squadron was Chief of Squadron and 
the junior captain marched in the rear. The regiment contained one colonel, 
one lieutenant colonel and one major, and it was not infrequent that they 
each took command of a squadron. There was a first and second lieutenant 
to each troop or company, a marker, saddler and farrier. In addition to 
these with the regiment, there was a quartermaster, surgeon, assistant sur- 
geon, veterinary surgeon, twelve trumpeters, adjutant, and sergeant major. 

The regulations are very definite on just how one would take a unit 
across a stream, how to make camp, etc. Of all the bugle calls, and there 
were many of them, the only one which is in existence today, is the call of 
reveille, which was identical with our present call. In addition to bugle calls, 
they had drum calls, and if anyone now has a hard time knowing the calls, 
they certainly would have been in confusion during those days. 

In closing, just a word about the artillery. The Preliminary Remark 
contained in this book just prior to the chapter dealing with artillery, is of 
interest. It is as follows: “Officers of Artillery ought to be well acquainted 
with the Infantry Tactics as well as those of the Cavalry, in order that they 
may be capable of manveuvering their batteries in the field so as to conform 
thereto, without embarrassing the movements of the other arms.” 

The drill of the piece, or gun drill, is not a great deal different than it 
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is today, but there is a difference in the kinds of guns or pieces which they 
had. In one regiment there may be all of one kind, or they may be mixed, 
three or four different kinds of guns. I suppose that they did not know 
exactly what to do with their artillery as yet, which would account for the 
lack of interest in the method of drill and the armament. 
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THE CLOTHING PROBLEM IN THE NATIONAL GUARD 


HE OLD QUESTION of a clothing allowance or a dropping allowance for the 

National Guard is again receiving careful study in the Militia Bureau 
and among officers in the field. That a change in the present system is 
desirable, is admitted by all. But just what system should be adopted is 
a big question. 

The present system of supplying uniform clothing to the National Guard 
is not satisfactory, either to the Federal Gevernment or to the National 
Guard. It is uneconomical in that it provides no incentive or inducement to 
conserve clothing, and it imposes burdensome administrative work and 
financial loss on the organization commander and the State. It is further 
objectionable in that it is difficult to avoid the issue of used clothing and 
shoes to recruits. 

While all agree as to the defects of the present system, a satisfactory 
solution under the conditions of National Guard service, presents a difficult 
problem. The Militia Bureau has devoted considerable time to study of this 
subject during the past six months. Much data has been compiled, a careful 
analysis has been made of the pre-war system and of a proposed plan prepared 
in G-4 of the War Department, and a tentative plan, representing the present 
views of the Militia Bureau has been prepared for distribution to the 
Adjutants General of the various States for their comment and 
recommendation. 

The Militia Bureau is of the opinion that the system to be adopted must 
be simple and economical, and that it must be acceptable to the National 
Guard, while fully protecting the interests of the Federal Government. Before 
submitting a recommendation to the Secretary of War, the comments and 
recommendations of Corps Area Commanders and State Adjutants General 
are desired with reference to the various plans submitted for consideration. 

In connection with the study of a clothing or dropping allowance, the 
views of Corps Area Commanders and State Adjutants General are also being 
requested by the Militia Bureau with reference to the desirability of discon- 
tinuing the issue of clothing on the basis of peace strength, and in lieu thereof, 
to limit the issue to authorized maintenance strength, plus 10 per cent. Many 
states have neither the storage facilities nor personnel to handle the difference 
between maintenance and peace strength, resulting in the issue of peace 
strength clothing to organizations, which is regarded as undesirable. 

The following extract from a recent letter received from the Adjutant 
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General of Colorado on the subject of conservation of clothing is of interest: 


1. I intend to take very drastic methods to cut down property storage 
in Colorado the first of the coming year. We have already taken up all 
overcoats and had them stored in our warehouses in boxes with the 
organization’s mark on them, so they can be quickly issued in case of 
emergency. I also intend to take up all blankets at our next camp in 
June, have them renovated and stored in bales, so that they may be issued 
at each camp or in case of a call to service. It is not necessary to have 
these packed by organizations as are overcoats, as a blanket is a blanket 
and there is no need of keeping them separate. 


2. I also intend to have all shirts cleaned after next camp, and, with 
the exception of possibly the Air Corps and mounted organizations, will 
order the organization commanders not to issue the shirts to the men, 
but to keep them in their store rooms to be issued at the next camp. An 
infantry organization does not need to have shirts issued for armory 
drill, as the men wear their blouses, and the shirt does not show anyway. 


3. I also intend to hold down the issue of clothing to organizations, 
so there will be no clothing carried in stock, but when a man is enlisted 
the organization commander will send in a requisition for clothing that 
wil fit him, and it will be forwarded from our store rooms by parcel post. 
In this way a recruit will be issued a clean outfit of clothing which he 
will always appreciate, and the cost of shipping to the station will be 
less than the shortage of property caused by surplus clothing being 
carried in their own store rooms. When a man is discharged, his clothing 
will be sent to our warehouses for cleaning and re-issue. Another trouble 
we have had is in getting organization commanders to submit statement 
of charges for clothing lost by the men. 


4, I intend to issue a general order after the first of the year requring 
a statement of charges to accompany the quarterly payroll to this office, 
notifying the organization commanders that if it is not done, the payroll 
will be held up until it is. If the organization commander says that no 
clothing has been lost during that quarter, I will require a signed 
statement from him to the effect that he has made a check of each man’s 
property, and that there has been no loss. Then, when the annual inventory 
is taken and an organization commander is short some clothing during 
the past year, I will have his signed statement that the men did not lose 
the property, and it will be up to him to find what became of it. 


5. We have just recenty installed the Bin System in all our armories. 
Each man has a bin with the clothing which has been issued to him for 
armory drills. When he reports for drill, he applies to the supply sergeant 
for his uniform. All men have been issued exactly the same equipment, 
uniform, cap, leggins, and shoes and when drill is over and he turns in 
his property, the supply sergeant can see at a glance that the man has 
not held out some part of the equipment on him. We find this system 
to be the best of any we have tried. It, of course, all depends, after all, 
on the efficiency of the organization commander to see that he enforces 
the rule. I have firmly made up my mind to stop the shortage of 
property in the Colorado National Guard if there is any possible way 
it can be done. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF RESERVE OFFICERS 


HE PoLicy of the War Department in regard to the classification of 
Reserve Officers was recently announced in the following statement: 


An important conference was recently held in the War Department with 
Brig. Gen. Roy Hoffman, president of the Reserve Officers’ Association, and 
several other officers of the association, at which the pressing needs of the 
reserve officrs were discussed. This conference was the culmination of a series 
of conferences with reserve officers, which have been held for the purpose of 
developing the future plans for the officers’ reserve corps. As a result of these 
conferences and detailed studies which have been conducted in the War 
Department extending over a period of many months, the following con- 
clusions have been reached: 

1. To establish in the War Department under the chief of staff an 
executive officer to handle the affairs of the officers’ reserve corps. 

2. To modify our present policies governing the procurement, promotion, 
assignment, reappointment, and discharge of reserve officers in the following 
essential particulars: 

a. To provide a definite number of reserve officers by rank and branch 
who will be procured in peace time with provisions for such extra numbers 
in the higher grades as to afford latitude in filling vacancies in regiments 
from officers in the regimental areas. 

b. To coordinate promotion in the officers’ reserve corjis with promotion 
in the Regular Army. 

c. To provide for the establishment of an unassigned section of the reserve 
corps to which may be transferred upon reappointment officers who for 
any reason are unable to devote any time to military duties. To provide a 
minimum requirement of military work as a prerequisite for reappointment 
in the assigned reserves. ; 

d. To provide means for the assignment of interested reserve officers. 

Immediately after the war and in order not to lose the valuable interest 
and services of the World War veterans the War Department proceeded with 
the organization of the officers’ reserve corps before completion of initial 
mobilization plans which were essential to the ascertainment of requirements 
by grade in commissioned personnel. Due to the many problems connected 
with the project for the development of this component, the satisfactory 
solution of these problems has been delayed in order that a careful and 
well-considered plan might be assured for the future. 

Promotion in the reserve corps has been very rapid. The numbers in some 
grades of reserve officers now exceed the numbers in corresponding grades in 
the A. E. F. in November of 1918. 

Every reserve officer has accepted his commission with the highest 
patriotic motives. However, many have found it impracticable to devote 
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any time or interest to their military office. As a result, there has been 
formed a large inactive element in the reserve corps, whose members are an 
obstacle to the advancement of those other officers who give serious application 
to perfecting themselves in both the theory and practice of military science. 
Many of these unassigned officers are desirous of assignment, whereas among 
assigned reserve officers are many who can not spare time to participate in 
the activities of their units. 

Our regulations for some years have contemplated the continuation of 
only such reserve officers as were able to keep in touch with the main 
development of interest to their grade. However, such regulations are difficult 
of administration. Many reserve officers are unable to spare any time to 
military duties, yet their past experience would make their services of great 
value in the event of an emergency. Yet to establish the reserve corps on a 
fresh basis and make a deserved reward of promotion where merited by 
experience and application vacancies must be created in the higher grades. 

The policies outlined above aim to provide a remedy for the conditions 
in the officers’ reserve corps. They provide for two groups in the reserve 
corps—one active and one inactive. When the current period expires on any 
commission, an officer will have opportunity to indicate in which group he 
desires to have his renewed commission. If he selects the inactive group he 
will not be expected to be available for any military training or duty except 
when subject to call under provisions of law. 

The active group will be divided initially among the various grades on 
the basis of a total between seventy and eighty thousand, distributed in 
accordance with Tables of Organization. This total will not affect the 
acceptance of an unlimited number of candidates from the R. O. T. C., the 
enlisted reserve corps, the C. M. T. C., or similar sources, which wili be allowed 
irrespective of whatever total may be serving as the basis of apportionment. 
If there occurs a surplus in lower grades which can not be absorbed by 
promotions to existing vacancies, then a new basis will be adopted whereby 
all grades will be increased by corresponding promotions. A standard will 
be prescribed as a basis for determination of the officers to be transferred to 
the inactive group of the reserve corps. This standard will be at least 300 
hours’ duty during the five-year period of an appointment. Credit will be 
given for time at lectures and classes conducted by the executive officers on 
duty with the reserve corps, for correspondence schools, for inactive-duty 
training, and for active-duty training. A 15-day training period would count 
for 60 hours or one-fifth of the total requirement. 

All reserve officers can not have active-duty training, due to the limitation 
of funds for training. However, a certificate of capacity will continue to be 
regarded as best evidence of an officer’s right to remain with the active group. 
Tours on the general staff or at the service schools would receive similar 
consideration. 

The question has arisen as to the desirability of retaining indefinitely in 
the inactive group those officers who neither have had war service nor have 
received requisite instruction during the period of their commission. As a 
rule, advantageous use can be made of the civil experience of officers in the 
field grades. However, those below field grade are not so readily adaptable 
for assignment, so it has been decided that the best interests of the reserve 
corps would be met if officers in the grades of captain and lieutenant were not 
allowed to remain in the inactive group for more than one five-year period, 
at the conclusion of which they would be ineligible for further commission 
unless they had satisfied the requirements which permitted their assignment 
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to the active group. 

The full effect of these various proposals will not be felt for a number 
of years. However, all angles of these questions have been considered, and 
the War Department has adopted a system whereby promotions will be 
regulated so that stagnation will not be so apt.to occur again. Promotion 
in the reserve corps will be subject to the same general restrictions which 
have been found desirable for promotions in the Regular Army. These general 
restrictions may be summarized as adequate experience in each grade, fitness 
as demonstrated by interest or practice, theoretical preparation for an 
increase in responsibilities, and availability of the vacancy. 


a. 
Ss 


63RD CAVALRY DIVISION 
Recent Corps Area orders provide for fifteen days active duty training of the 310th 
Cavalry at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, during the period June 5 to 19, 1927. ‘The nature 
of this instruction will be combat training, which will be sponsored by the 6th U. S. 
Cavalry. The eligible personnel of the Regiment and Division are now being canvassed 
and every effort will be made to have a record number of officers take advantage of this 





active duty period. 

The seventh session of the ten session course of the 1926-1927 Fourth Corps Area 
Tactical School conducted by these headquarters, was held on February 9, 1927. The 
course which began with a series of conferences covering such general subjects as, Map 
Reading, Organization and Combat Orders, and gradually working into map problems, is 
proving very interesting as evidenced by the increase in attendance over past years. 

Colonel J. J. Hornbrook, Cavalry (DOL), Chief of Staff, 68rd Cavalry Division and 
director of the local school, has been utilizing the services of recent graduates of the 
War College and the Staff and Command School, now assigned to the 6th Cavalry, and 
the introduction of new blood among the instructors is proving of considerable value. 

The Reserve Officers’ Chapter of Chattanooga, Tennessee, held a unique combination 
business and pleasure meeting at Fyffe Barracks (109th Cavalry Armory) on February 
1, 2027. 

Approximately sixty members of the Association were present and promptly at 7:30 
P. M., mess call was sounded, the command “Fall in” given, mess kits issued and the 
provisional outfit marched by the “chow” table where they were served with old style 
Army “slum” and coffee. 

After the “eats” had been disposed of, a short business session was held with a view 
to increasing the paid up membership of the Association. This was followed by a mock 
court-martial, which was the source of a great deal of amusement. This meeting, due 
to its originality, was very successful, and plans are now under way for another gathering 
in the near future. , 

The Division riding class, held each Sunday morning at Fort Oglethorpe, for members 
of the Reserve Corps in this vicinity, continues to have a fair attendance in spite of the 
doubtful weather at this season of the year. 

305TH CAVALRY—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Colonel W. Innes Forbes, Commanding 
Equitation 

During December, January, and February, the equitation class rode each Wednesday 
from 5:30 to 7:30 Pp. M. at the First City Troop Armory, 23rd and Ranstead Streets. 
The average attendance for the period mentioned above, was 25 officers and non- 
commissioned officers per ride. 

Efforts are being made to secure the riding hall and horses twice a week instead of 
once, and if this can be arranged, it is planned to conduct two classes in equitation, 
to take care of the overflow from the regular riding class, in order that all officers and 
enlisted men of the regiment desiring to attend equitation may receive instruction in 
riding. 
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During the periods of riding mentioned above, in addition to the usual instruction 
in equitation, jumping, cavalry drill, conformation, ete., preliminary instruction in the 
pistol, mounted, was taken up. Blank cartridges were used to accustom horses to firing 
and silhouette targets attached to sides of riding hall represented the track for the runs. 
The class was instructed in correct positions for firing mounted, correct thrust, and 
safety precautions. Through the kindness of Captain Arthur H. Kinsley, Commanding 
the 2nd Philadelphia City Troop, who has offered the regiment the use of the mounted 
range of the 2nd City Troop on their farm near Ambler, it is hoped that prior to going 
to active duty, the regiment wili be able to fire the mounted course. This kind offer of 
Captain Kinsley is greatly appreciated by all members of the regiment. 

Captain William S. Brogden, Troop A, who has, for the past three months been 
instructing the new members of the equitation class in the basic principles of riding, 
has accomplished fine results with these green riders, and is to be complimented on the 
efficient manner in which he has put his instruction across. 


Regimental School 

The scheduled meetings of the Regimental School were held Wednesday nights at 
the First City Troop Armory, from 8:30 to 10:30 Pp. mM. on the following dates: 

December 8—Conference and Quiz on equitation, horsemanship. Attendance, 18 
officers and enlisted men. 

December 15—Map Maneuvers on War Game Map. Troop in a meeting engagement. 
Attendance, 22 members. 

January 12—Rifle and Pistol Shoot on indoor range. Attendance, 20 members. 

February 9—Rifle and Pistol Shoot. Attendance, 18 members. 

February 23—Map Problem on War Game Map. The Troop in Defense. Attendance, 
19 members. 

The regular weekly meeting of the Basic Officers Correspondence Class was held on 
each Wednesday at Regimental Headquarters, during the noon hour, with an average 
attendance of nine members. This class has already completed four sub-courses since 
the correspondence work started, and hopes to complete two more before the end of 
the inactive training period. 


Regimental Pistol Team 

The pistol shooting on February 9th was a competition to pick five officers for the 
regimental pistol team. The following listed officers qualified with the highest scores 
in the order named: First Lieut. Horace P. Kirk, 1st Squadron; Second Juieut. Robert 
C. Hunter, Troop F; Second Lieut. Edward A. Town, 2nd Squadron; Second Lieut. 
Thomas Meehan, Troop G; Second Lieut. Lewis H. Esler, 1st Squadron. 

These officers will shoot on the regimental team in matches against the First City 
Troop and Troops of the 108rd Cavalry. The matches have been arranged by these 
headquarters in order to increase interest in pistol shooting in the cavalry organizations 
in Philadelphia. 


Polo 

The regimental polo squad consisting of Major Thompson, Captains Brogden and 
Livingston, Lieutenants Town, Meehan, and Sergeant Stradley, practiced each Tuesday 
during December, January, and February, from 5:30 to 7:30 p. Mm. at the 103rd Cavalry 
Armory. 

In addition to the regular practice, the following games with outside teams were 
played: 

On January 4th, in a practice game with Troop C, 108rd Cavalry, the Regiment won 
by a score of 8 to 6. 

On January 11th, the regimental team in a practice game with the Philadelphia Polo 
Club, was defeated by a score of 4 to 2. 
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On January 14th, in a two chukker practice game, the Ist and 2nd teams of P. M. C. 
defeated the Regiment by a score of 5 to 0. 

On January 25th, the Regiment won from the Riviera Polo Club by a score of 8 to 1. 

On February 4th, the Regiment defeated the Riviera Polo Club by a score of 12 to 2, 
and again on February 8th, the same team was defeated by a score of 9 to 6. 

On February 12th in a regular scheduled Saturday night game with P. M. C., the 
regimental team was snowed under by a score of 20 to 4. 

On February 2ist the Regiment won from Wenonah by a score of 9 to 5, and again 
on February 25th defeated the Penn Polo Club 6 to 2. 


Troop Competition 
The relative standing of troops and squadron detachments for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1926, in the competition for the silver cup presented by Colonel Forbes, 
was as follows: 


a. Treen i, Captain Leselie C. Bell, Commanding ........... 0. cece ssce ews vanes 64% 
2. Troop A, Captain William S. Brogden, Commanding .......................... 61% 
3. Ist Sq. Det., Major Robert R. D. McCullough, Commanding ................... 59% 
4, 2nd Sq. Det., Major Jas. S. S. Richardson, Commanding ...................... 48° 
5. Troop G, Captain Harry J. Crosson, Commanding ..... qe eT a Se re ee 36% 
S: Zroon C, Captain Edwin P. Rutan, Commanding ................5. 0.0. ccacees 26% 
7. 230, 2ro0op, Captain May &: Hasby, Commanding ...... 0.262. cic cscs cess 23% 
8. Troop B, Captain Lester C. Vannan, Commanding .......................0000- 22% 
9. Serv. Troop, Captain Robert M. Patterson, Jr., Commanding ................... 19% 
10. Troop E, Captain Andrew Porter, Commanding ...........................000- 15% 


Dinner in Honor of Colonel Groome 

On November Sth, at the Racquet Club. the regiment gave a dinner in honor of 
Colonel John C. Groome, who was recently retired from active service. Among the 
guests of the regiment were Major General W. G. Price, Commanding 28th Division, 
Admiral P. L. Magruder, Commandant Philadelphia Navy Yard, Brigadier General H. G. 
Learnard, Commanding U. 8S. Troops at Sesqui, Colonel J. W. Beacham, Commanding 
12th U. S. Infantry, Colonel A. S. Colahan, Commanding 103rd Cavalry Pennsylvania 
National Guard, and Colonel R. Morris, 28th Division. 

Colonel Groome presented members of the regiment who had 60% or better, with a 
certificate of completion of the inactive training during 1925-26. These were handsomely 
engraved and donated by Lieut. Mitchell. 

Colonel W. I. Forbes, commanding the regiment, presented Colonel John C. Groome 
with a silver smoking set, appropriately engraved with the Regimental Crest, a gift from 
all members of the regiment. 

In the dinner arrangements, entertainment features, and decorations, great credit 
is due the regimental entertainment committee for their fine work. This committee was 
composed of Major Richardson, Captain Rutan, and Lieutenants Mitchell, Grannis, and 
Franklin. 

Fifty officers and enlisted men of the regiment attended the dinner. 
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LOS ANGELES NATIONAL HORSE SHOW 
7 FOLLOWING service teams participated in the horse show held at 
Los Angeles, February 5-12, 1927: 

Ist Cavalry Division—Majors J. K. Brown, Herman Kobbe, R. E. 
McQuillin, Captain F. L. Carr. 

10th Cavalry-—Captain J. B. Taylor, Lieutenants I. P. Swift, H. G. 
Maddox, and E. N. Schjerven. 

11th Cavalry—Major Sloan Doak, Captains Rinaldo Coe, R. C. Winchester 
and L. Patterson. 

Awards to military entries follow: 

Novice Jumpers. 2d, Derter, Major J. K. Brown, 8th Cav.; 3d, Woodrow, Major 
J. K. Brown, 8th. Cav. 

Novice Hunters. 2d, Pluto, Capt. F. L. Carr, Sth Cav.; 3d, Popover, Capt. F. IL. 
Carr, 5th Cav. 

Lightweight Hunters. 4th, Epsom, Major R. E. MecQuillin, 7th Cav. 

Military Team Jumping. Won by ist Cavalry Division; 2d, Eleventh Cavalry; 3d, 
Tenth Cavalry. High individual, Peanuts, Major H. Kobbe, 7th Cav. 

Handy Hunters. 3d, Spud, Capt. J. B. Taylor, 10th Cav. 

Military Team Jumping. Won by ist Cavalry Division; 2d, Eleventh Cavalry; 3d, 
Tenth Cavalry. High individual, Woodrow, Major J. K. Brown, 8th Cav. 

Touch and Go Sweepstakes. 4th, Bunkie, Capt. F. L. Carr, 5th Cay. 

Military Team Jumping. Won by 1st Cavalry Division; 2d, Eleventh Cavalry; 3d, 
Tenth Cavalry. High individual, Peanuts, Major H. Kobbe, 7th Cay. 

Triple Bar Jump. 3d, Spud, Capt. J. B. Taylor, 10th Cav. 

Military Jumping. Won by Popover, Capt. F. L. Carr, 5th Cav.; 2d, Pluto, Capt. 
F. L. Carr, 5th Cav.; 3d, Jke Walton, Major H. Kobbe, 7th Cav.; 4th, Woodrow, Major 
J. K. Brown, 8th Cav. 

Military Jumping. Irene Rich Championship Trophy. Won by Bunkie, Capt. F. L. 
Carr, 5th Cav.; reserve, Revel, Lt. R. C. Winchester, 11th Cav. 

Heavyweight Hunters. 2d, Woodrow, Major J. K. Brown, 8th Cav. 

Heavyweight Polo Mounts. Won by John Tillson, Major J. K. Brown, 8th Cav. 

THE NATIONAL HORSE SHOW 

B’ REASON Of the incompleteness of the data available at the time the 

January CavaLry JOURNAL went to press, several awards to the Cavalry 
School team at the National Horse Show were omitted. They are as follows: 

Nigra, ridden by Captain Waters, first in the Touch and Out Class, for 
“The Spur” Cup. with 97 entries. 

Anita, ridden by Captain Bradford, second in the Open Qualified Light- 
weight Hunters, 19 entries. 

Dick, ridden by Lientenant Reinburg, second in the Open Pen Jump, 56 
entries. 

Proctor, ridden by Captain Waters, second in the $1,000 Hunter Stake, 
with 57 entries. 
Proctor, first, and Anita, fourth, in the Keech Cup for Officers Mounts. 
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SOUTHEASTERN POLO TOURNAMENT 

















N DECEMBER the Sixth Cavalry polo team participated in the Southeastern 

Polo Tournament held at Fort McPherson, Georgia. The teams represented 
were Fort Benning, 22d Infantry, Governor’s Horse Guards of Atlanta, and 
the Sixth Cavalry. 

The first game was with the Infantry School team from Fort Benning. 
Although the game was played on a field soaked by rain which was still falling 
lightly, the excitement furnished by the game more than repaid the spectators 
for their discomfort caused by the weather. From start to finish the game 
was hard fought and up until the final whistle sounded with the score of 
19 to 6 in favor of the Sixth Cavalry, each team was fighting for the coveted 
goals. This victory gave the Sixth Cavalry the right to meet the Governor’s 
Horse Guards of Atlanta on Sunday in the final game of the Tournament. 
The Governor’s Horse Guards had previously defeated the 22d Infantry team 
on Wednesday in the opening game of the Tournament. The Sixth Cavalry 
lined up for the Benning game as follows: 

No. 1—Lieut. Sutton; No. 2—Lieut. Donaldson; No. 3—Lieut. Culton; 
Back—Capt. Meador. In this game Lieutenants Sutton and Donaldson 
accounted for 15 of the 19 goals scored by the Sixth Cavalry. In an exciting 
play in the fifth period of this game, Lieut. Donaldson’s pony fell with him, 
and although he completed the period and played the entire sixth period, he 
was replaced at the beginning of the seventh period by Lieut. Ladue who 
played the remainder of the game. 

Sunday’s game was also played in a pouring rain, and at the end of the 
fifth period the game was called by the officials on account of the condition 
of the field. The score at the time was 12 to 2 in favor of the Sixth Cavalry. 
Lieut. Donaldson was still unable to play and the team lined up for the 
entire game as it had finished the game with Fort Benning. 








FORT BROWN TOURNAMENT 


_ FORT BROWN Mid-Winter Polo Tournament, January 10-25, was a 
success from every standpoint. This tournament instituted what is 
contemplated to be an annual Mid-Winter tournament given under the auspices 
of the 12th Cavalry, Fort Brown, Texas, Colonel W. T. Johnston, Commanding. 
The tournament consisted of three events, an open, a round robin, and 
a handicap. For each event trophies and individual cups were offered, which 
fortunately were won by three separate teams. 
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The Houston Polo and Riding Club annexed the handicap event, defeating 
Campwood, 8-6. 

The 12th Cavalry won the round robin, defeating Campwood, 6-5, after 
eleven periods of full time, replete with thrills. 

Campwood carried off the trophy and individual cups in the open event, 
defeating Houston in the finals. 7-6. This team not only won the tournament 
but introduced a new element in the field of polo. The team is composed of 

ranchmen who secured their riding experience in round-ups and breaking 
pens. This was their first real polo tournament experience and the first game 
played without their stock saddles. This, according to their players, was a 
severe handicap. This class of polo broadens the scope of the game and 
introduces a type of player and pony new to the game. The team was 
mounted on fast, handy cow ponies that had been schooled in bumping and 
riding-off, in every day work against Brahma steers. It might be added, that 
they gave every indication of having been apt students. The players likewise 
had been schooled in ranch work. No turn of their ponies was too short, 
while an opportunity to hit the ball could be figured to result in seeing it 
sail half the length of the field. With a little more experience this team can 
be counted on to furnish formidable opposition in any tournament. 

Weather conditions were ideal for the tournament. There were no 
postponed games, the side boards gave evidence of the popularity of this sport 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 

The Brownsville Chamber of Commerce, the local Business Men’s 
Association, and the individual citizens of the community co-operated in every 
possible way toward making the tournament a success. 

Plans are already under way for next year’s tournament in which it is 
hoped te have the teams which participated this year return, together with 
others whose local conditions do not offer such inducements for mid- 
winter polo. 

The team representing the 12th Cavalry was as follows: No. 1, Captain 
Erskine A. Franklin; No. 2, 1st Lt. Marcellus L. Stockton; No. 3, Captain 
Ernest F. Dukes; No. 4, Captain Wilkie C. Burt; Substitute, 2d Lt. John 
H. Claybrook, Jr. 


SOUTHWESTERN CIRCUIT CHAMPIONSHIP 


A‘ WE Go to press, it is learned that the Fort Bliss team on March 16 won 
the Southwestern Circuit Championship at San Antonio, Texas, by defeat- 
ing the team of the Headquarters, 8th Corps Area, by a score of 13 to 5. The 
line-up of the Fort Bliss team was as follows: No. 1, Capt. Bridges; No. 2, 
Capt. Davis; No. 3, Lieut. Thomson; Back, Major Brown. 





























New Books Reviewed 


The Great Crusade By Masor Generat JosepH T. Dickman, U. S. A. Maps and 
Illustrations. 313 pp. D. Appleton & Company, New York. §2.50. 

The appearance of this book, written by the last of the three army commanders of 
the A. E. F. to relate his impressions of the War, has been anxiously awaited, and the 
high expectations of those who know the author and his capabilities, will not be 
disappointed. General Dickman, a former cavalryman, has the reputation of being one 
of the few of our officers possessing a considerable degree of literary ability. The clear 
and forceful style of this book shows that the reputation is deserved. It also 
demonstrates that the author is a believer in the principle “hew to the line, let the chips 
fall where they may.” One of the most remarkable features of the book is the total 
absence of the personal pronoun in the first person singular. 

As commander of the 85th Division and later of the 3d, in command of which he 
went to France, General Dickman had full opportunity to observe the defects in policy 
and action which characterized the early days of our participation in the War, as well 
as the desperate efforts of a few farseeing spirits to remedy them. 

In the Chateau-Thierry operations of the summer of 1918, the excellent and herole 
services of the various units of the 8d Division are graphically described. In the 
Saint-Mihiel operations General Dickman commanded the Fourth Corps, and on October 
11 he was assigned to command the First Corps, taking part in the Meuse-Argonne 
operations. After the armistice he was assigned to command the Third Army which 
constituted the American contingent in the allied march into Germany. The incidents 
of the march and of service after arrival at the Rhine give one a good idea of the 
many problems arising from the military occupation of enemy territory. 

The taking of Bellenu Wood in June, 1918, and the march of the 1st Division on 
Sedan on November 6-7, 1918, are outstanding events in regard to which the author gives 
details not generally known. The former is characterized as a glorious but unnecessary 
sacrifice since “the position undoubtedly would have been vacated probably without a 
show of resistance as soon as the progress of the battle to the north (Soissons) became 
evident.” In the drive on Sedan the march of the 1st Division across the communications 
of the entire First Corps and into the sector of the Fourth French Army, is described 
and commented upon. A sketch of the movement gives one a realistic idea of what it 
entailed. 

General Dickman’s work constitutes an outstanding contribution to military literature 
and no World War bibliography is complete without it. 

The Rhineland Occupation By Masor Generar Henry T. Atren, U. 8. A. 
Illustrated. 347 pp. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. $5.00. 

The Armistice on November 11, 1918 ended the fighting but was the beginning of 
political and economic struggles which continue to this day. The Commander of the 
American Forces in Germany for more than three years was, by virtue of his position 
and his membership on the Interallied Rhineland High Commission, very favorably 
situated for observing the political unrest which followed the occupation of German 
territory by the Allied forces. 

General Allen’s former book, My Rhineland Journal, dealt principally with his 
personal goings and comings, and matters affecting his own command. The present work 
is, properly speaking, a history of the military occupation of the Rhineland. The effect 
of the sudden change of status of the occupied territory and its inhabitants, and the 
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persistent resistance by the Germans to the constant pressure of the French, gave rise 
to many problems. To carry on this military government, numerous commissions were 
organized for the regulation and co-ordination of public utilities and private industries. 
It would have been a miracle had there not been friction, and there was much. The 
conflicting interests of France and Germany were constantly giving rise to situations, 
the handling of which required the utmost tact and patience. It is gratifying to know 
that the influence of the United States was always along the line of justice. 

The work of the Supreme Military Command, the Rhineland Commission, the several 
Military Governments, the Interallied Rhineland High Commission. and the German 
Commission are all carefully analyzed. The Von Kapp incident and the Ruhr revolt, the 
Separatist Movement and the occupation of the Ruhr are treated in detail. 

This work is an important and essential link in post-war history, and should be read 
by everyone interested in the events with which it deals. 


Campaigns of the Civil War By Watter Geer. Maps. 489 pp. Brentano's 
New York. $5.00. 

Nowadays we have many books on war, but few that are of value to the military 
student—practically all are written for the layman. In Campaigns of the Civil War, 
we have a book which is written by an historian as a history should be written, con- 
scientiously and accurately, with a discriminating selection of references which serve 
to clarify and amplify the text and, withal most interesting. 

The object of the book is to give a concise military narrative of the important 
campaigns of the Civil War, unclouded by the conflict of political differences which 
occasioned the great contest. In this the author has been quite successful. 

Mr. Geer, who is the author of several works on Napoleon and the French Revolution, 
demonstrates that a military history can be accurate, instructive, useful and at the same 
time, interesting. The military student will study it appreciatively, and the general reader 
will read it with enthusiasm. 

From Fort Sumter to the final surrender at Appomattax, each campaign is taken up 
in turn and described in detail. 

Descriptions of campaigns as complete and accurate as appear in this work are apt 
to be dry reading. Mr. Geer’s clear and vivid style avoids this, and in addition his 
timely introduction of pertinent comments on the political situation, and his pen portraits 
of Grant, Lee, Sherman, Sheridan, McClellan, Rosecrans, Hood, Bragg and others, enliven 
the pages in a most acceptable manner. He believes that, as a commander, Grant cannot 
be compared with Lee “one of the greatest soldiers, if not the greatest, who ever spoke 
the English tongue.” 

While giving credit to General Grant for his persistence and readiness to force the 
fighting, the author considers that “Lee, Jackson, and Sherman probably knew more 
about war before they waged it than anyone else in the United States.” 

The value of the book is much enhanced by the numerous excellent maps. No 
student of the Civil War should be without it. 


Sport and Service in Africa By Lr. Cor. A. H. W. Haywoop, C. M. G., C. B. E., 
D. S. O. Illustrated. 285 pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. $6.00. 
Britain's far flung empire has for centuries afforded opportunities in plenty for her 
servants, civilian and military, to flavor their routine administrative and military duties 
with the adventures incident to hunting and exploration. . 
The author of this work certainly was never threatened with ennui, for in the 
intervals between punitive expeditions against the turbulent natives of West Africa, he 
was hunting all kinds of game from gazelle to lion and elephant. His descriptions of 
these hunts and the curious characteristics and customs of the wild tribes of Nigeria, 
the Cameroons, Togoland, ete. are entertaining and instructive. For example, he speaks 
of the Touaregs, in which tribe the men wear veils and the women expose their faces, 
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while a woman may have six husbands and a man but one wife. 

With the opening of the World War, the conquest of the German Colonies in Africa 
was at once undertaken, and Colonel Haywood finds himself participating in the 
campaign in the Cameroons. After seventeen months of fighting, the Germans lost this 
important West African colony. 

In a trip across the Sahara, one of the interesting places visited by the author was 
Timbuctu, so little known for many years that the most fantastic tales of the city and its 
people were related and believed. 

This book furnishes exceedingly good reading for anyone interested in wild country, 
wild animals, and wild men. 


A Sporting Tour Through Ireland, England, Wales and France By Harry 
WORCESTER SMITH, published by The State Company, Columbia, S. C. 
Reviewed by A. J. O. Culbertson 

To a person who likes horses and horse shows, hounds and hound shows, hunting. 
steeplechasing, hurdle and cross-country racing, A Sporting Tour Through Treland, 
England, Wales, and France, is an increasing joy from the title page to the last period. 

The author is Harry Worcester Smith, sometime master of the Piedmont Hunt, and 
the Loudoun Hunt of Virginia. the Grafton hounds of Massachusetts, and the Westmeath 
Hunt of Ireland. The work is in two volumes, published by the State Company of 
Columbia, S. C. i 

The contents of the two volumes is outlined as “including a concise description of 
the packs of foxhounds, mode of hunting, types of horses and the crack riders; general 
observations on the history of the counties of Ireland, the castles and cabins: a view 
of the customs and manners of the Irish people; together with a story of fox hunting in 
England and France; and a chapter on the Welsh and Mr. Curre’s hounds, concluding 
with a word picture in detail of the Grand National Steeplechase of 1913” and the whole 
“illustrated with photogravures and over sixty photographs from life illuminating 
the text.” 

Mr. Smith found the Trish fox very different from the wild fox of America. “In 
both England and Ireland,” he relates, in order to give the best sport, coverts are laid 
out in different portions of the hunting country. They are generally of gorse, which 
takes four or five years to grow up and become dense enough to hold foxes well. The 
gorse is as prickly as barbed wire, and when properly cut back every now and then, or 
burnt over, grows only three or four feet high, is green down to the ground, and so 
affords an almost impregnable fortress against cur dogs or any animals which might 
disturb the fox. 

“Sometimes earths are made in these coyerts, and, as the country round about is 
often teeming with rabbits and hares, and as there are often preserves with pheasants, 
the fox is more or less domesticated and never in my experience so far, has he shown 
the speed or desire to give a good run, as his cousins have on this side of the Atlantic. 
Half of the cubs run in September had gone to ground within a quarter of a mile. 
One old fox ran a hundred yards from the covert and then burrowed about in a swamp 
like a mole.” 

The Irish are described by Mr. Smith as making the very best soldiers. “It is 
perhaps unnecessary,” he says, to say that the most daring soldiers and those who have 
attained the highest honors in the English army in the past generation, come from 
Ireland. Lord Wolseley, who courted death at every opportunity, the mighty Kitchener 
whose mastery of detail and iron will swept all before him, and Lord Roberts, who 
Was worshipped on all sides for his successes, all were sons of Erin, and never in any 
clime has the Irish soldier been called upon and found wanting. 

“Many of the barracks are situated so that the officers are able to join in the 


hunting, and surely no one went harder than they. Let one officer jump a place and fall, 
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or let him jump into a big brook, every other feels that he must be as brave and on they 
come. It is said that once at Kildare, there were nine of them in a big ditch, swimming 
about with their horses.” 

In a chapter on “The Trish Hunter,” Mr Smith writes some startling things about 
the horse which has such a great reputation for the hunting field. 

“The Irish hunter, I found, was bred for one purpose, namely to sell, and the type 
which I saw at the Dublin Show and which is now, except in the States, the established 
hunter type the world over, is a half or three-quarters bred animal, with good manners, 
comfortable disposition, and an ability to jump, creep, or climb any possble obstacle, 
if given time enough.” 

“IT remarked the absence of thoroughbreds in the different hunting fields to the keen 
hunting men, and the quick reply came, ‘Why, of course thoroughbreds are better, but 
they are harder to breed, and much more difficult to produce of large mould, and, besides, 
the English, French, Germans and Italians want quiet, easy horses to ride.’ ” 

“I grant you,” Mr. Smith concludes, “the blood horse dislikes to be pulled about, 
and so requires the best of hands, and here is where the Irish horsemen can take 
valuable lessons from the riders on the Continent, who understand the art of putting « 
horse’s head where it belongs by fitting the proper key to each horse’s mouth, rather than 
by riding them in snaffles and by ‘withdrawing,’ force them to their jumps out of balance 
rather than in ‘cadence.’ ” 


From Double Eagle to Red Flag By Generar P. N. Krassnorr. 2 vols. 852 pp. 

Duffield & Company, New York. $7.50. 

General Krassnoff was a Russian cavalry officer who, during the World War, 
commanded successively a regiment, brigade, division and corps, all of cavalry. After 
the war, he was for nine months Ataman of the Don Cossacks. 

His book, although a novel, has a ring of history which is accentuated by the use of 
real names of prominent characters. The Czar and the Royal Family, Rasputin, Keren- 
sky, Lenin, Trotsky, and others, stalk through the pages like real flesh and blood people. 

The usual Russian wealth of detail abounds. Descriptions of life in the Russian 
cavalry, of court functions at St. Petersburg, of two successful mounted cavalry actions 
against infantry and against artillery, as well as trench fighting, in the world War, 
and of the horrors of the Revolution and of the Bolshevist rule are particularly im- 
pressive and interesting to a cavalry officer. 

Characters enter the story, are prominent for awhile, and then vanish never to 
return. Although somewhat different in this respect from our conception of a novel, 
this feature is certainly very true to life. 

The childlike, volatile and often morbid Russian character, and the revolutionary 
tendencies in Russia before the World War are so well described that the reader wonders 
how any pre-war observer acquainted with the facts could have predicted any other 
result than revolution in Russia. No reader can avoid the prayer that revolution will 
never overtake his own country. No military reader can avoid the lesson that the best 
antidote to such a catastrophe is professional education, training, attention to duty, 
and discipline in the armed forces themselves. 

Chevrons By Leonarp H. Nason. George H. Doran Company, New York. 

The author of Chevrons, the most popular war novel of the past few months, 
enlisted in the cavalry at the outbreak of the World War and served in the Field Artillery 
in France. He is now a Lieutenant in the Cavalry Reserve Corps. 

Chevrons takes up the experiences of Sergeant Eadie, as he is returning to his outfit 
after being in the hospital as a gas casualty, and follows his life behind the lines, through 
the St. Mihiel and Argonne offensives, and through another tour in the hospital, where 
he recovers from a severe wound received from a stray shell fragment after the fighting 
is practically all over. 
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The story is told from the point of view of the enlisted man and the description »f 
his life is extremely realistic. In this, the book smacks strongly of the play What Price 
Glory and the motion picture The Big Parade, which took the country by storm. Ia 
addition, there are some thrilling and remarkably accurate descriptions of what the 
small infantry unit, to which Sergeant Eadie is attached as artillery liaison agent, 
experiences in a big offensive. 

Eadie is oppressed with the usual soldier grouches, which however, unlike the morbid 
pessimism of John Dos Passos’, Three Soldiers are relieved by the many light touches 
without which no soldier would ever survive the horrors of war. By and large, the story 
is extremely good entertainment. 

The History of Fort Riley By Carrain W. F. Prive, Cavalry. Illustrated. 339 pp. 
Book Department, The Cavalry School. $3.00. 

This work, appearing shortly after the publication of the History of Fort Leaven- 
worth, its sister post in Kansas, though not by the same author, supplements the other. 
The two together give a very complete picture of military activities in Kansas since 
early in the 19th century, so far as they are related to these two important posts. 

Fort Riley, named for Major General Bennett Riley, was not established until 1853, 
some twenty-six years after the location of the older post at Leavenworth. 

Descriptions of many interesting events in connection with the early history of the 
post indicate what an important bearing it had on the development of the state. Much of 
the book is naturally devoted to the personalities and activities associated with the 
Cavalry School, or as it was originally designated, The School of Application for Cavalry 
and the Field Artillery. It has a special appeal for all who have ever been stationed 
at Fort Riley, as it is replete with characteristic anecdotes of many interesting characters 
who were stationed there at one time or another. In addition, it gives practically 
complete rosters of personnel recently associated with the School. 

Walter Garvin in Mexico By GENERAL SMEDLEY BUTLER AND Licut. ARTHUR J. Barks, 
U. S. Marine Corps. 238 pp. Dorrance and Company, Philadelphia. $1.75. 

While the Marines have no monopoly on a life of thrills and adventure, nevertheless 
their boast that wherever there is trouble, you find Marines, has a good basis in fact. 
While the book under consideration is one of fiction and not of fact, its plot is based 
upon an adventure, or it may better be said, a misadventure, in which the Marines took 
a prominent part, namely the 1914 expedition to the Mexicon Port of Vera Cruz. 

The hero, a lieutenant of Marines, is given an important secret service mission by 
the admiral in command of the fleet at Vera Cruz, and his many adventures and narrow 
escapes as he penetrates to the capital of the Montezumas, makes interesting reading for 
both young and old. : 

Custer’s Last Battle ©uartes Francis Ror, former Brigadier General, U. S. A. and 
late Major General, National Guard, State of New York. 40 pp. Illustrated. 
Published by Robert Bruce, at the office of the National Highways Association, 
Old Slip, New York City. $1.00. 

This is a large illustrated booklet, nine inches by twelve, in size, the principal 
features of which is a narrative by the late Charles Francis Roe of his experiences in 
the Sioux campaign of 1876, in which he served as a Lieutenant of the Second Cavalry 
The author was among the first to arrive at the battle field after Custer’s command had 
been destroyed. 

In addition to the main narrative, there are a number of pertinent articles on the 
campaign, the most important being the Journal of the “Montana Column’ by Edward 
J. McClernand, at that time a Lieutenant of the Second Cavalry and Acting Engineer 
Officer of the Column. 

The booklet is well printed on excellent paper, aiid contains a number of appropriate 
illustrations and valuable maps. Those who are interested in the battle of the Little Big 
Horn will find it of much interest. 
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The Cavalry Journal (Great Britain) January, 1927 

Readers of this number of our British contemporary will find it very interesting aud 
instructive. In Where Cavalry Stands Today, Major H. V. S. Cherrington, 12th Royal 
Lancers, begins a thoughtful study of the development of cavalry and its present status 
which is well worth reading. The succeeding installments will be anticipated with interest. 

Colonel J. F. C. Fuller’s descriptions in the 1925 volume of this periodical, of 
Alexander the Great's four greatest battles were outstanding features. In the number 
before us, he takes up the Small Wars of Alexander the Great and treats them in the 
same fluent and lucid manner that made his previous series so enjoyable and instructive. 

In Precept and Precedent, Major J. Goddard begins a series of articles which can 
be read with profit by all. His viewpoint is stated as follows: “It would not seem out 
of place to take from the pages of history a few examples of outstanding military exploits 
to illustrate the. maxims laid down for the guidance of warriors of the present day, 
briefly endeavoring to show that the courses of action indicated under certain conditious 
are not only based on the considered lessons of the past, but that they are the product 
of careful inductive reasoning from particular cases to general principles.” The first 
subject discussed is “The Marching Power of Cavalry” and as historical examples he 
uses the campaign of Austerlitz; Stuart’s reconnaissance, June 12-15, 1862, Stuart's 
march to Gettysburg, June 1863; march of the Cavalry Division to Kimberley, February, 
1900; and the march of the 4th Cavalry Division in the Palestine campaign, September 
11-20, 1918. 
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Journal of the Royal United Service Institution (Great Britain) February, 1927 

An article in this number on The Horse and the Machine in War by Major General 
Sir Percy Hambro, K. B. E., C. B., C. M. G, is of especial interest to cavalrymen. General 
Hambro admits at the start that cavalry and motorized fighting machines supplement 
each other without diminishing the importance of either. 

As regards reconnaissance he states: “Due to the co-operation now established 
between the horse and the machine, we can divide the service of reconnaissance into threg 
spheres; the outer guard, that is, the far distance aeroplane reconnaissance that picks 
up the enemy columns; the middle guard represented by the armoured cars, directed and 
controlled by air information; and the innermost guard of the Cavalry formation. This 
last is also a striking force, ready either to move into a position of opportunity or to 
continue the service of reconnaissance.” The article is mainly concerned with the 
probable substitution of mechanical agencies for animal drawn transport and he is of the 
opinion, notwithstanding the obstacles, that eventually there will be a continuous 
mechanicalized service throughout from the base to the troops, eliminating the present 
“horse link” as he styles it, which generally exists immediately in rear of the troops. 


The Journal of the United Service Institution of India January, 1927 


In The Action of the Cavalry in the Advance on Mosul, by Captain A. V. Hammond, 
is described the cavalry operations during the campaign in October 1918, which resulted 
in the capture of Mosul. Notwithstanding the many difficulties arising from unfavorable 
terrain, lack of water, and shortage of rations, the 11th Cavalry Brigade did its forty-five 
to fifty miles a day when it was not fighting, and materially contributed to the surrender 
of 12,000 Turks. 
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Brigadier General E. E. Booth, Commandant 


It is but seldom that an Army Post has the opportunity of enjoying such high class 
theatricals as were given at the War Department Theatre on the night of February 4th. 
At that time, the Fort Riley Relief Association presented “The Neighbors.” This is 
a one act play that was made available through the kindness and generosity of Zona 
Gale, an internationally known author and playwright. With this splendid piece as a 
vehicle, the experience and skill of the director, Captain Bryant, developed a _ well 
chosen local cast to a point where its performance became truly professional in character. 
An outstanding six reel moving picture feature and several vaudeville acts, likewise by 
home talent, completed an evening of splendid entertainment. The financial results of 
the Relief Association's efforts will be felt throughout the year by the families of such 
of our soldiers as may need assistance over the rough spots in life. 


Horse Shows 

The curtain of the regular Horse Show Season was raised with much enthusiasm 
on the evening of December 22nd. It being the opening show of the season, the per- 
formances, though creditable and marked by much competition, were but the beginning 
of the achievements that have been attained in the two subsequent shows. 

The Annual Mid-Winter Horse Show of the Second Cavalry was held in the West 
Riding Hall on the evening of February 1st. 

The Washington’s Birthday Horse Show, on the night of February 21, likewise, was 
exceedingly well attended. All classes were well filled and many very creditable per- 
formances were recorded. In the first event, Captain M. 8. Daniels and Captain Clayton. 
both of the Troop COflicers’ Class tied for first place with perfect scores which they 
repeated on the first jump-off. In the second jump-off, Captain Daniels won out. In 
the jumping class for jadies, the competition was unusually keen. Out of seventeen 
entries, six came through with perfect scores. In the “touch and out” event, over a 
modified Olympic Course, Lieutenant Leon L. Gardiner, Medical Corps, received an 
ovation wher he placed third among cwenty-six of the Cavalry School’s upper strata. 


Boxing 

Much interest is being evinced in the boxing cards that have become a monthly 
event. Outgrowing the Non-commissioned Officers’ Club, the full seating capacity of 
the War Department Theatre is rapidly becoming necessary for the audience of fight 
fans that gathers from miles around Fort Riley. Major Richart, the Post Boxing 
Representative, and his assistant, Sergeant Carr, have been fortunate in securing 
unusually good performances. In many cases, they have been required to reach into 
adjoining states for boxers of suitable calibre. Many local fighters have been developed. 
Chief among these is Speedy Cavil of the 9th Cavalry. It has become no small problem 
to secure good matches for him, his scheduled ten round bouts usually terminating in 
the third with a knock-out falling to the lot of the visitor. The Colored Welterweight 
Championship of Kansas is in prospect for this lad. 


American Legion Convention 


Plans and activities are under way for the State (Kansas) Convention of the 
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American Legion to be held at Fort Riley during the latter part of July. An American 
Legion Smeker was held at the Godfrey Court Hop Room on the evening of February 
22nd. Numerous entertainment features were enjoyed, interest aroused, as well as 
several plans being discussed and adopted. Two evenings later, the Junction City Post 
of the Legion sponsored a dance in the Community House of that city. 


The Standard 

The Standard continues to be the chief item of interest each Wednesday. A change 
in management has placed the paper under the direction of Colonel L. W. Oliver 
and Major Geoffrey Keyes. The improvement has been marked. There have been 
printed a few of the more startling reports from the usual season of rumors which is 
now in progress. Comments are also made on the Nature Notes that appear from time 
to time in post bulletins. In this connection, two large golden eagles made their habitat 
on the Fort Riley Reservation during the early part of the present year. 

The Hunt 

The pack is in fine form and is in better running condition than it has ever 
been at Riley. The manner in which it follows the curves of the drag is beautiful to 
see. When it is running right, but few horses at Riley can follow it very closely. During 
the present winter, although the ground has been covered with snow, the conditions 
for trailing have been good and the footing for horses not bad. Because of this and ia 
spite of low temperatures, some of the largest fields of the season have turned out to 
enjoy this form of sport. 
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FIRST CAVALRY—Camp Marfa, Texas 
Colonel Conrad S. Babcock, Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel Arthur Poillon First Lieut. James V. Gagne 
Major Charles L. Stevenson First Lieut. Andrew E. Forsyth 
Major Russell B. Patterson First Lieut. Fred W. Makinney 
Major John P. Wheeler First Lieut. Harold O. Sand 
Captain Harrison Herman Second Lieut. Eugene L. Harrison 
Captain Heywoed 8. Dodd Second Lieut. Paul G. Kendall 
Captain William T. Bauskett Second Lieut. Richard T. Willson 
Captain Russell T. George Second Lieut. Thomas Robinson 
Captain Paul H. Morris Second Lieut. Gordon B. Rogers 
Captain Harry Foster Second Lieut. Clarence K. Darling 
Captain Wade C. Gatcheli Second Lieut. Cary B. Hutchinson 
Captain Ben A. Mason Second Lieut. Bernard W. Justice 
Captain Samuel R. Goodwin Second Lieut. Allen A. Cavenaugh 


Captain Frank E. Bertholet 
Soon after the return of the regiment from Camp Stanley, the baseball championship 

of the Regiment was decided by a three game series between Troop G and the Service 

Troop. All games were hotly contested and the third game was won by Troop G, thus 

giving it the best two out of three and the title of Regimental Champions. Soon after, 

this troop repeated the honor by winning a pool tournament between all units at 

Camp Marfa. 

An indoor rifle competition has just been completed with the following results: 

a. The Service Troop won the Novice Team Match, and Private Morley, Troop A, 
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won the Novice Individual Match. 

b. The Open Team Match was won by Troop B and Sgt. Pray, Troop B, won the 
Open Individual Match. 

The Brigade inspection of the work accomplished by the Regiment during the first 
period of the training year has passed, and the regiment was found proficient. 

The Regiment has recently received about 100 recruits, and the organizations are 
beginning to look more like troops when at drill. 

Every month we have horse races and a horse show, and interest is growing in both 
events. A racing stables has been established to train horses for the races to be held 
at Fort Clark in April. 

Polo is played by nearly all officers. At the present time, we have a team entered 
in the tournament now being held at San Antonio. 

Plans are under way for a quiet celebration of the Regiment's 94th birthday on 
March 2nd. 


SECOND CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel Llewellyn W. Oliver, Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel Geo. T. Bowman Captain Floyd M. Hyndman 

Major Edgar M. Whiting Captain Thomas A. Bryant 

Major Elkin L. Franklin First Lieut. Clyde B. Bell 

Major Geoffrey Keyes First Lieut. Albert W. Johnson 
Captain Robert W. Grow First Lieut. James H. Phillips 
Captain Terrill E. Price First Lieut. John W. Wofford 
Captain John W. McDonald First Lieut. Paul M. Martin 
Captain Louis LeR. Martin Second Lieut. Gordon S. Armes 
Captain James T. Menzie Second Lieut. Daniel DeBardeleben 
Captain Harry A. Buckley Second Lieut. Walter Burnside 
Captain William T. Hamilton Second Lieut. Kevin O'Shea 
Captain Rufus S. Ramey Second Lieut. Roland A. Browne 
Captain Harold DeB. Bruck Second Lieut. William H. Wood 
Captain Joe C. Rogers Second Lieut. Raymond W. Barton 
Captain Sexton Berg Second Lieut. John L. DePew 
Captain John B. Casseday Second Lieut. Edward J. Doyle 


On January 28, 1927, the Union Pacific Railroad celebrated the opening of its new 
passenger depot at Topeka, Kansas, by an appropriate and impressive ceremony. The 
parade which immediately preceded the formal opening of the building, included such 
reminders of the frontier days as Indians in their colorful native regalia, covered 
wagons drawn by oxen, and frontier scouts. 

A detachment of the Second Cavalry composed of Troop G and Band, commanded 
by Captain Louis LeR. Martin, participated in the exercises at Topeka. The troops 
stationed at Fort Riley in the early days were closely associated with the building of 
the Union Pacific through this section of the country, as they were often called upon to 
protect the laborers and engineers from frequent attacks by hostile Indians, and it was 
for this reason that Colonel Brophy, prominent official of the Union Pacific System, 
requested the presence of the United States Cavalry troops on this occasion. 

The Second Cavalry held its Annual Mid-Winter Horse Show in the West Riding 
Hall, Tuesday Evening, February 1, 1927. The weather conditions were most favorable 
for this season of the year, and the attendance at the show, both from the garrison, 
especially the student officers and their families, and Junction City, was most gratifying. 
The spectators were amply awarded for their turnout by witnessing one of the best 
programs put on at the Cavalry School. 

One of the outstanding features of the show was the rough riding exhibition staged 
by a squad from Troop C and trained under the supervision of Corporal Sebastiano, 
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Troop C; many thrills were furnished the spectators and the class of fancy and trick 
riding was comparable to that seen at western rodeos. 

Lieutenant Colonel George T. Bowman, 2d Cavalry presented a cup for individual 
jumping by officers. This event was reserved for officers of the 2d Cavalry, and was 
won by Captain Thomas A. Bryant, 2d Cavalry, on Baldie. 

The Commandant, the Cavalry School presented the awards to winners of each event. 

Lieut. Paul M. Martin is to try out for the rifle team to represent the United 
States in the International Rifle Matches to be held in Rome, Italy, about the first of June. 

At the close of the 1926 polo season, all the thoroughly and partially made ponies 
were turned out to pasture; at this time plans were started to prepare for the 1927 polo 
season. Officers engaged in polo activities trained through the winter months at least 
one green pony each. The partially trained ponies after one month of rest in the 
pasture, were -brought in for further training. At the present writing all ponies are 
now in the stables and, due to the hard work of conditioning and training, the prospects 
for a successful polo season for the Second Cavalry are exceedingly encouraging. Officers 
have been encouraged to own and train their ponies, which has resulted in adding to 
our polo stables quite a few privately owned mounts. 

The Second Cavalry is preparing to participate in the Cavalry School Hunt Race 
Meeting to take place May 28th and 30th. For the last two years this regiment has 
held its own race meeting on Regimental Day with a steeplechase for its officers, one 
for non-commissioned officers, and one for privates. The races have developed riders 
and horses, who later appeared with wins to their credit in the fall race meeting. The 
interest taken by the enlisted men in this class of sports has been keen, and has 
resulted in developing men of high caliber who are able to excel in riding and caring 
for horses. 

THIRD CAVALRY (less 1st Squadron)—Fort Myer, Virginia 
Colonel William J. Glasgow, Commanding 


Major Adna R. Chaffee First Lieut. George B. Hudson 
Captain John A. Weeks First Lieut. Paul McD. Robinett 
Captain James R. Finley First Lieut. Charles V. Barnum 
Captain Vernon L. Padgett First Lieut. Samuel P. Walker 
Captain James M. Shelton First Lieut. George G. Elms 
Captain John H. Irving First Lieut. Thomas E. Whitehead 
Captain Henry T. Allen, Jr. First Lieut. Alexander George 
Captain Jesse G. Boykin First Lieut. John B. Cooley 

First Lieut. Mark A. Devine Second Lieut. Carl W. A. Raguse 


The first important event of the winter season was a reception and dance given to 
Major General and Mrs. Summerall, on December 17th. The dance was a great success 
and there were about three hundred guests present. 

On January 8, was given the first demonstration ride of the season. This was a 
pay ride given in the Riding Hall, and held for the benefit of the Army Relief Society. 
After the ride a tea dance was held in the Administration Building. The proceeds of both 
events after all expenses had been deducted, amounted to $1862.18. 

On January 14, was given the first of the regular Friday afternoon rides. The 
program at these rides consists at various times of a drill by the entire squadron, a 
saddle drill by Troop E, a jumping drill by the same troop,-an exhibition in bare back 
riding by Troop G, rough riding, or a tandem drill by Troop F, an officer’s or non- 
commissioned officers jumping exhibition, and an officer’s school ride. 

The command has had in training ten new polo pony prospects. It is hoped that 
they will be able to join in the game when the open season commences. It is believed 
that the 3rd Cavalry will be able to put a very strong team in the field this year, as it 
is getting some new players to make up for those that were lost last summer. 

The Society Circus, which has become almost a yearly event at Fort Myer, will be 
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held on April 2nd. Plans are busily going forward to make this one a bigger and better 
circus. 
FIRST SQUADRON, THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 
Lieut. Colonel F. D. Griffith, Jr., Commanding 
First Lieut. Dana G. McBride 


Major Frederick Herr 
Second Lieut. Lawrence R. Dewey 


Captain Harry H. Dunn 


Captain Charles J. Booth Second Lieut. Irving A. Duffy 
Captain Alfred J. deLorimier Second Lieut. Harry W. Johnson 
Captain Walton W. Cox Second Lieut. Norman M. Winn 


Captain Rossiter H. Garity 

During the last three months the Squadron has been forced by the winter weather 
to confine its activities largely to indoor work. The Corps Area and Post training orders 
eall for a number of schools during the winter months and the specialists have been 
given much valuable instruction. 

The cavalry and artillery alternate daily in the use of the Riding Hall during the 
forenoons, the afternoons being utilized for equitation classes for officers, ladies and 
selected non-commissioned officers. 

On the other days the cavalry have been having out-door drills, horse exercise and 
road marches. On January 6th in spite of the fact that the thermometer was hovering 
around zero and a strong north wind was blowing, the entire post, equipped for the field 
made a practice march through the snow to demonstrate our readiness for winter service. 

A Winter Carnival was held on February 12th. The events included: Contests on 
skis, snow-shoes, and skates with a number of ski-joring events. The morning events 
were for military entries only, while the afternoon events were open to all. 

Indoor polo practice has been going on regularly throughout the year. Various 
combinations of players have been utilized to represent the Post in games against out- 
Norwich University and a team from the 142d Field Artillery of East Orange, 
Teams representing the Post have visited Norwich University, 


siders. 
N. J. have visited the Post. 
Hartford, Connecticut, and West Point for games. 

A mixed team representing Fort Ethan Allen, has been entered in the indoor 
tournament to be held in Hartford during March. 


FOURTH CAVALRY (less 1st Squadron)—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 


Colonel Osmun Latrobe, Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel William W. Edwards Captain Daniel Becker 

Major Otto Wagner First Lieut. R. J. Merrick 
Captain Thomas Dobyns First Lieut. Henry I. Hodes 
Captain Daniel J. Keane Second Lieut. Frank H. Bunnell 
Captain C. C. Strawn Second Lieut. Charles V. Bromley 
Captain Richard N. Atwell Second Lieut. Ralph N. Neal 
Captain E. W. Godbold Second Lieut. Gustavus W. West 
Captain C. L. Stafford Second Lient. John G. Merrick 


Captain Henry H. Cameron 

Old man Winter has been very, very good to us. 

Ordinarily outdoor training is almost impracticable here during the winter months, 
but this year we have been fortunate enough, so far, to have had on open winter. 
Although we have had few men to work with, we feel that we have accomplished our 
training mission to date. 

The post is endeavoring to have one polo field this year that will rival any in the 
east, west coast or elsewhere. In a land where there is very little good grass, and 
where the winters are long and severe, and summers are exceedingly dry, this is no easy 
task. The Post Commander has been behind this for some time and has. given the 


project his whole hearted support. 
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The George G. Ball Polo Field has been plowed and leveled. and is now like the 
top of a billiard table. An attempt to raise money to buy good grass seed, a lawn mower, 
and sprinkling apparatus is being made, so that when we have our annual tournament 
in August, we expect to have a field on which any team in the country would be glad 
te play. 

A “Days of °49” party will be held on the evening of February 26th as a_ benefit 
entertainment to raise money for the continuation of work on the field. A great deal of 
work is being done in preparation for this function, and it is expected that it will prove 
a huge success. 

We are now making campaign studies in the Officers’ School conducted by Lt. Col. 
W. W. Edwards. Each officer has been assigned a subject upon which he is required to 
deliver a lecture, and cite and discuss an historical example. The various subjects cover 
every phase of cavalry missions. Some very interesting talks have been made so far, 
and many more are expected. 


FIRST SQUADRON, FOURTH CAVALRY—Fort Meade, South Dakota 
Lieut. Colonel .R. W. Walker, Commanding 


Captain Norman E. Fiske First Lieut. John I. Gregg 
Captain Rohland A. Isker First Lieut. John T. Ward 
Captain Conrad G. Wall First Lieut. John K. Sells 
First Lieut. Leroy M. Wightman First Lieut. Wilford R. Mobley 


The winter training period is rapidly drawing to a close, and soon we will be called 
upon to display the results of our labors. Although situated in a locality noted for its 
“weather,” the past winter has been most conducive to training, and not a day has 
passed but that some outdoor work was carried on. 

The fifty-two remounts recently received are progressing steadily and will soon be 
ready for troop duty. The lot, taken as a whole, is “above average” and by far the best 
we have received. Some very good polo prospects are among them and it is expected 
that, after the required one year's troop duty is completed, our polo string will be 
materially strengthened. 

Our recruiting campaign continues to be successful. The Squadron has been up to 
strength for some time and we have been able to send about twenty-five men to other 
posts in the Corps Area. About seventy Indians from the neighboring reservations have 
“joined the colors” and are turning out to be first class soldiers. 

The basketball season has been a most successful one and more than the usual 
amount of interest displayed. The team of Troop A has the largest percentage so far 
and no doubt will take the pennant. The Post team has had several engagements and 
has been 100% successful. Hockey, although started late, has brought out a good 
number of enthusiasts and games are played regularly. 

Plans are now under way to stage another Black Hills Endurance Ride—similar 
to the one last year, but of greater scope. Having captured second place in the Colorado 
Ride of 1926, we feel it our duty to find a horse that will go over there and take first 
place in the 1927 ride. But that is not to be the sole object of our next Black Hills 
ride. We feel that the one held last year awakened a lost of latent horse interest 
which, if properly encouraged, will go far towards regaining for the “blooded” horses 
the throne he formerly occupied in this part of the country. 


FIFTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 
Colonel W. B. Scales, Commanding 


Major J. A. Robenson Captain J. Yuditsky 
Major W. Goodwin, Jr. Captain W. H. Kasten 
Captain A. L. Baylies Captain L. W. Biggs 
Captain C. Kramer Captain R. S. Parker 


Captain W. O. Johnson Captain R. L. Creed 
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Captain F. L. Carr First Lieut. J. B. Edmunds 
Captain J. T. Pierce, Jr. Second Lieut. C. D. Silverthorne 
Captain J. M. Tully Second Lieut. W. J. Bradley 
Captain F. H. Barnhart Second Lieut. J. H. Stadler, Jr. 
Captain G. A. O’Donnell Second Lieut. H. S. Jernigan 
First Lieut. R. C. Wells Second Lieut. H. W. Ketchum 
First Lieut. J. N. Greene Second Lieut. C. Valentine 
First Lieut. J. E. Leahy Second Lieut. J. F. M. Kohler 


First Lieut. H. Knight 

On February 7th, Troops A and B returned to the Post from their one month’s tour 
at Eagle Pass, having salvaged sufficient lumber from the old camp there to make the 
numerous much needed repairs to the buildings and quarters at Fort Clark. The 
opportunity to visit old Mexico was taken advantage of by most members of the 
expedition and old timers who are familiar with the terrain in and around Piedras 
Negras, may be interested to know that Felippes is still serving venison steak, avocado 
salad, ete., etc. 

Encouraged by the attendance at the New Year’s Day races at Fort Clark, the 
Athletic Association is sponsoring a three day race meet beginning on April 14th. The 
purses, amounting to a grand total of $2000.00, have attracted a great many horsemen 
from all parts of Southern Texas. Not only have a number of horses already arrived 
to take part in the meet, but a great many entries have been promised, so that the 
success of the meet is already assured. Arrangements are being made to handle a 
large crowd. The Fort Clark Races have done a lot to advertise the Cavalry and have 
also caused a great deal of favorable comment on the interest the Army is showing in 
improving horseflesh. 

An endurance ride for members of the local command is to be held March 21st to 25th. 
The test calls for a daily ride of about 40 miles, at the rate of eight miles an hour, 
and the course has been laid out in a series of five loops. Some twenty horses are 
entering. The winner will receive a cash prize of $100.00 and a handsome piece of silver. 

The jumping chutes and sabre courses on the drill field have been all rebuilt and 
painted green with white trimmings. A jumping pen for remounts has also been con- 
structed and is being used daily by all organizations with the view to training some new 
jumpers for the regiment. Around all four sides of the drill area a steeple chase course 
has been erected, and adjacent to the race track and polo field, a club house or polo 
bungalow has been constructed from one of the salvaged buildings at Eagle Pass. 
These improvements are all being gaily painted, hence the drill area resembles the Field 
of Mars. 

The Fort Clark polo team is now playing in the Mid Winter tournament at San 
Antonio. Captain Carr as a member of the Cavalry Division Horse Show team at the 
Los Angeles Horse Show held during February, materially assisted in “bringing home 
the bacon” for the Division. 


SIXTH CAVALRY—Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Colonel G. C. Barnhardt, Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel H. N. Cootes Captain O. C. Newell 

Major P. L. Thomas Captain M. H. Patton 

Major H. McE. Pendleton Captain W. A. Haverfield 
Captain J. W. Geer Captain C. H. Murphy 

Captain O. Porter Captain C. M. Hurt 

Captain E. N. Harmon First Lieut. R. E. Ireland 
Captain F, C. DeLangton First Lieut. F. P. Tompkins 
Captain H. A. Myers First Lieut. T. Q. Donaldson, Jr. 


Captain M. F. Meador First Lieut. W. L. Hamilton 
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First Lieut. H. G. Culton First Lieut. F. deL. Comfort 
First Lieut. L. D. Carter Second Lieut. L. K. Ladue 
First Lieut. T. F. Sheehan Second Lieut. M. D. Jones 
First Lieut. H. T. Sutton Second Lieut. J. L. Ryan 
First Lieut. A. S. J. Stovall, Jr. Second Lieut. B. L. Riggs 
First Lieut. A. L. Fulton Second Lieut. K. C. Cota 


First Lieut. Douglas Cameron 

The annual tactical inspection of the command was held December 16th. A tactical 
exercise was conducted in Chickamauga Park involving dismounted action, mounted 
attacks, attack of a convoy, and seizing and holding river crossings. The report of this 
inspection made to the War Department by the Corps Area Commander, General Hagood, 
was most complimentary. No organization in the Corps was given a rating better than 
that of the regiment. 

During the fall and winter each officer in the regiment has selected and prepared 
a lecture on some subject of military interest. These lectures are given twice a week. 
Each one shows the result of much study and preparation on the part of the individual, 
and have been a source of great interest and education to the command. 

A course in tactics is also being conducted. This course includes lectures, map 
problems and tactical rides. The terrain upon which the problems are based is all in 
Chickamauga Park, and consequently an excellent opportunity is offered for the com- 
parison between problems solved by use of the map alone, with those solved by using 
the actual terrain. 

The non-commissioned officers of the post have organized and formed a non- 
commissioned officers’ club. Club rooms have been provided and appropriate furnishings 
procured to make things very comfortable. Already the club has fostered several 
activities of a social nature and from present plans it is going to prove an indispensable 
source of pleasure to those concerned. 

A regimental basketball league composed of teams from all the troops in the regiment 
is in full swing. Games are being played several evenings a week, and they are all clean 
spirited contests. As a result of the regimental league, a post team has been formed, 
and a number of games with visiting teams have been played, and the results have 
been very gratifying. 

During the winter a determined effort has been made by the post commander to 
improve the appearance and beautify the post. An evergreen hedge has been planted 
around the eastern and southern borders of the reservation, about 275 trees and 100 
evergreens have been planted and preparations are being made for shrubs and flowers 
around the lawns. The area around the flag pole has been built up in a circle with 
gravel walks leading up to it from the road. Outside of the circle will be another 
circle interspaced between the walks with flowers and shrubs, thus making a very 
imposing background to the main entrance to the post. 

Many improvements are being made to the horse show grounds on McDonald Field. 
Hedges and trees have been planted around the entire ring and permanent boxes are 
being constructed. It is hoped to provide a beautiful and fitting setting for all future 
shows to be held at this post, and in another few months we believe that we will 
have a show ring second to none. 

Under the direction of Colonel Cootes, a number of the officers are busily working 
the jumpers of the Regiment in preparation for the spring and summer horse shows. 
It is hoped to develop a creditable string of jumpers capable of representing the regiment 
in the horseshows in this vicinity. 

On February 26, a review, musical drill and jumping exhibition was given in honor 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Company which was in Chattanooga February 25 and 26. 
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SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, Commanding 


Major Alexander D. Surles First Lieut. George W. Bailey, Jr. 
Major Raymond E. McQuillin First Lieut. James A. Whelen 
Captain Roderick R. Allen Second Lieut. Jesse B. Wells 
Captain George A. Moore Second Lieut. Frank G. Thompson 
Captain Clyde D. Garrison Second Lieut. Murray B. Crandall 
Captain Harry C. Kaefring Second Lieut. Zachary W. Moores 
Captain Harry L. Branson Second Lieut. Peter C. Hains 
Captain Paul L. Singer Second Lieut. Frank G. Trew 
Captain Harry E. Dodge Second Lieut. Thomas L. Harrold 
Captain Ceylon O. Griffin Second Lieut. William H. Nutter 
Captain John M. Lile Second Lieut. Donald H. Bratton 
Captain George P. Cummings Second Lieut. August W. Farwick 
Captain Roye P. Gerfen Second Lieut. Samuel W. Van Meter 
First Lieut. Willard G. Wyman Second Lieut. George L. Brittingham 


In the horse show of national character held at Los Angeles, California, February 
5 to 12, the Regiment was represented on the First Cavalry Division team by Majors 
Herman Kobbe and Raymond E. McQuillin. The individual riders and the team made 
a very creditable showing in competition with civilians and other Army teams. The 
team brought home 1 championship, 17 blue. 4 red, 3 yellow, and 4 white ribbons, and 
in prizes $400.00 cash and 18 pieces of plate silver. 

Supplementary pistol practice was completed on December 11, with the regimental 
percentage of 87.7. Troops F and G qualified 100%. Private W. A. Roop, Troop B, was 
highest man with 95%. The rifle target season preceded this, and closed in November. 
Creditable results were attained. Private Elmer Mason, Troop G was high man with 
307. The Second Squadron Detachment was the highest organization with 88% qualified. 
A high wind which blew during the record firing period, dismantled the targets at 
300 yards. 

On December 3, tlie Regimental Officers’ School began with a course in tactics. 
A Non-Commissioned Officers’ school was also conducted. During the month the Regiment 
turned out for a Division inspection and review. The Regiment also participated in the 
divisional review tendered Colonel Morita, Military Attache of the Japanese Embassy. 

In January the Regiment conducted field problems for two days, involving the use 
of airplanes from Keily Field. First day—Airplane reconnaissance in conjunction with 
eavalry. Second day—Defense against attack of airplane on column of cavalry regiment 
and auxiliary battery of field artillery. Ina latter problem several forms of deployment 
were tried to frustrate effectiveness of attack from hostile plane. 

Early in January the Regiment turned its attention to preliminary saber work. 
The present prospects presage a high and large qualification records. The saber course 
will be run for record late in February. During January all troops pursued a three-day. 
per week labor schedule to beautify the grounds about the barracks and quarters. 
Those engaged in this work planted many trees, shrubs and flowers and improved the 
lawns. This work was carried on in compliance with the general beautification project 
for the entire Post. The labor schedule ceased, however, on February 1, when intensive 
training began. The work of enlarging the small quarters of the officers, building 
additions with salvaged lumber, continued through the quarter. 

A promising polo class is developing under the able instruction of Major Terry de ia 
M. Allen. The class is receiving instruction in polo, alternating in fast and slow polo, 
and training green ponies. Anent polo, Major A. D.‘ Surles has been in San Antonio, 
Texas for several weeks (February) as a member of the Fort Bliss polo team playing 
in the polo tournament at Ft. Sam Houston. 
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The Regimental Basketball team fought hard to win first honors in the Post Basket- 
ball League but lost to the Sth Cavalry. All glory to the victors; for it was an able 
team composed of good sportsmen. Troop A, 7th Cavalry, won the South Area League 
championship, and received a handsome trophy presented by Charles Aronson, El Paso. 
The South Area League consisted of troops of the Regiment, the Second Machine Gun 
Squadron, and the Second Cavalry Brigade Headquarters Troop. The Regimental 
Baseball League got under way on February 16. The outiook for our becoming the 
winners of the Post Baseball League for the fourth consecutive season is very promising. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel S. McP. Rutherford, Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel George M. Russell First Lieut. Oscar W. Koch 

Major A. G. Hixson First Lieut. John H. Collier 

Major John K. Brown Second Lieut. E. F. Thomson 
Major John C. F. Tillson, Jr. Second Lieut. C. H. Reed 
Captain Philip H. Sherwood Second Lieut. L. M. Grener 
Captain N. M. Imboden Second Lieut. Clinton J. Harrold 
Captain W. C. Merkel Second Lieut. A. A. Frierson 
Captain H. W. Forster Second Lieut. Clarence W. Bennett 
Captain C. E. Davis Second Lieut. William A. Reardon 
Captain Alden H. Seabury Second Lieut. R. L. Howze 
Captain Paul C. Berlin Second Lieut. Rogers A. Gardner 
Captain I. H. Zeliff Second Lieut. Milo H. Matteson 
Captain E. D. Campbell Second Lieut. H. B. Westphalinger 
Captain Herbert L. Jackson Second Lieut. William A. Fuller 
Captain A. H. Norton Second Lieut. Edward L. Rhodes 


The colors of the Eighth Cavalry, overwhelmingly successful in the 1926 1st Cavalry 
Division Horse Show and Polo Tournament, are being carried farther afield this winter. 
Major J. K. Brown, captaining the Fort Bliss team which competed in the Los Angeles 
National Horse Show took with him Rebel, Woodrow and Peanuts, three of our long 
unbeaten string of jumpers. 

Rebel took four blue ribbons and a red in the 1926 Division Horse Show with Second 
Lieut. C. W. Bennett up, and in Los Angeles accounted for three blue ribbons and four 
prizes. 

Woodrow took two blues, and a red, and a yellow, at home last fall, with Second 
Lieutenant E. F. Thomson up, and in California he captured four blue ribbons, one red, 
one white, four prizes and $100.00 in cash. 

Peanuts won four blues, a red, and two yellows, last fall, and from Los Angeles 
he brought three blues, one white, and four prizes. 

The achievements of this trio of jumping horses are rather remarkable. They have 
been a powerful combination in many horse shows, with many different riders up, and 
against the best of competition. They were all on the team which won the Military 
Team event at Los Angeles over a modification of the Olympic course. 

The Eighth Cavalry Senior Polo Team which outclassed all competition in the 1926 
tournament, was lined up with First Lieutenant J. H. Collier, 1, Captain C. E. Davis, 2, 
Major J. K. Brown, 3, and Second Lieutenant E. F. Thomson, 4. The Fort Bliss team 
which has gone to San Antonio for the mid-winter tournament presents the same lineup 
except for No. 1. 

There was a review and reception for the Japanese Ambassador on January 5th. 

On December 138th, Lieutenant Colonel G. M. Russell, Major J. K. Brown, and 
Captain C. E. Davis, with a number of horses, accompanied General Winans to Torreon, 
Mexico to attend the celebration dedicating the new Mexican Army Post there, and to 
participate in a horse show held in connection with the dedication. 
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Major J. K. Brown won the cup for Officers Jumping on Woodrow, against seventeen 
other entries, among them four other officers from Fort Bliss. 

For the third successive year the Eighth Cavalry has won the Post Basketball | 
Championship. The final game played on February 11th against the Seventh Cavalry, 
would have been a fast game in any league. It was won 28—18. Out of nine games 






played this year but one was lost. 


NINTH CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Lieut. Colonel Kerr T. Riggs, Commanding 


eng TIT 





Major R. D. Newman Captain J. V. McDowell 
Major W. C. Christy Captain H. R. Gay 
Major F. W. Boye Captain G. B. Guenther 
Captain F. H. Waters Captain H. B. Gibson 
Captain H. G. Holt Captain C. Wharton 
Captain J. T. Duke Captain W. B. Bradford 
Captain L. G. Gibney Captain M. H. Ellis 
Captain R. T. Maddocks Captain J. C. Short 
Captain D. S. Perry Captain H. C. Mandell 


The Ninth Cavalry Orchestra, Sgt. Clyde O. Andrews leader, is rapidly gaining 
popularity in the Post and the surrounding country. It has gained universal publicity 
and praise through the Sunday night programs broadcasted from Radio Station KFWB, 
Milford, Kansas. The success of this excellent orchestra is due to a great extent to the 
assistance given by Lieutenant H. F. Dyer, Air Corps, an experienced orchestra leader, 
who through his coaching. has developed what is considered one of the best dance 
orchestras in the Army. For dance music this orchestra is used by both officers and 
enlisted men in preference to the best civilian orchestras in this section of the country. 

During the month of December the Regiment lost sergeant William A. Crowder, 
who retired after thirty years of service. Sergeant Crowder came to Fort Riley in 
1908 and served at this station since that date. 

A detachment of the Regiment accompanied the Cavalry School Horse Show ‘Teas. 
to Rochester, New York and Chicago, during the fall horse shows. In the events for 
enlisted men, these men won several places. Sergeant Lemual Russell won first place in 
the troopers’ jumping event at the Chicago show, for which he was given a ribbon and 
a silver cup. 

On January 31st Private William L. Scott, Headquarters and Service Troop, died 
at the Station Hospital. Private Scott was the star pitcher on the 9th Cavalry baseball 
team that won the championship of the orient in 1917 and 1918. 

During the months of December and January the Ninth Cavalry gave two musical 
concerts for the garrison at the Godfrey Court Hop Room. These concerts consisted of 
a special program by the band, male quartet, female quartet, spiritual singing «und 
novelty musical numbers, 1st Sgt. Morris Brown, Band leader, directed the concerts 
and was assisted by Sergeant Clyde O. Andrews. 

TENTH CAVALRY—Fort Huachuca, Arizona : 
Colonel L. C. Scherer, Commanding 





———— 





Major C. W. Foster Captain Bertrand Morrow 
Captain H. McN. Gregory Captain Ira A. Correll 
Captain C. A. Shannon Captain D. C. Hawley 
Captain J. B. Taylor First Lieut. F. C. Thomas 
Captain Edward A. Everitt First Lieut. J. H. Healy 
Captain H. W. Maas First Lieut. E. N. Schjerven 
Captain V. W. B. Wales First Lieut. I. P. Swift 
Captain S. G. Fuller First Lieut. D. H. Nelson 


Captain Clyde Pickett First Lieut. B. G. Thayer i 
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First Lieut. Kirk Broaddus Second Lieut. G. C. Claussen 
First Lieut. C. W. Fake Second Lieut. H. J. Theis 
First Lieut. H. G. Maddox Second Lieut. W. O. Hancock 
First Lieut. F. R. Pitts Second Lieut. W. H. Barnes 


A dismounted field and track event was held January 6th, won by Troop B; second, 
Troop A; and third, Troop E. 

A horse show, won by Troop C; second, Headquarters Troop; and third, Troop B, 
was held on January Sth. 

On January 17th practice began for selection of an officers’ horse show team and 
mounts to enter the Los Angeles Horse Show. A team consisting of: Captain James 
B. Taylor, First Lieutenant Einar N. Schjerven, First Lieutenant Ira P. Swift and First 
Lieutenant Halley G. Maddox, with eleven horses left February 3rd to enter the show. 
At this time no news of their progress at the show has been received. Captain Clarence 
A. Shannon, a prospective member of the team, fell with his horse on Saturday, 
January 29th and was evacuated to William Beaumont General Hospital suffering with 
a triple fracture of his upper arm. 

It is contemplated sending a polo team to the Pacific Coast abeut February 15th to 
compete in a tournament. The team will probably consist of: Major Chas. W. Foster, 
Captain James B. Taylor, First Lieutenant John H. Healy, First Lieutenant Basil G. 
Thayer and First Lieutenant Halley G. Maddox. 


ELEVENTH CAVALRY—FPresidio of Monterey, California 


Colonel Leon B. Kromer, Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel O. P. M. Hazzard First Lieut. J. I. Lambert 
Major W. W. Erwin First Lieut. B. B. Vail 

Captain Rinaldo Coe First Lieut. M. A. Fennell 
Captain J. L. Rice First Lieut. G. W. Read, Jr. 
Captain O. B. Trigg Second Lieut. D. H. Galloway 
Captain W. J. Redner Second Lieut. J. H. Reipe 
Captain D. C. Hawley Second Lieut. C. G. Meehan 
Captain R. BE. Blount Second Lieut. C. L. Ruffner 
Captain F. 8. Jacobs Second Lieut. C. S. Babcock 
Captain R. C. Gibbs Second Lieut. J. P. Doyle 
Captain J. M. Adamson, Jr. Second Lieut. G. V. Ehrhardt 
Captain A. B. MacNabb First Lieut. Esteve, Cuban Army 
Captain L. Pattersen First Lieut. Fernandez, Cuban Army 


Due to the postponement of the Corps Area Commander's annual tactical inspection 
from September to May, the regiment found itself with three months on its hands 
which were not provided for in the training schedule. This period, or at least a part of 
it, was devoted to scouting and patrolling work. Each troop commander was given 2 
month in which to perfect the men of his troop in this sort of training and at the end 
of that time squadron and regimental patrol problems were held. 

After the close of the summer training camps in August the regiment. was nearly 
a hundred men under strength, and conditions rapidly went from bad to worse, until 
finally early in October we received a batch of about sixty recruits from the East coast. 
Since that time there has been a steadily increasing stream of them coming in, so that 
Wwe are now practically at our full authorized strength. 

In spite of the handicap of shortage of personnel, Troop F entered the competition 
for the Goodrich Trophy, even though the conditions of the test required a full strength 
troop. This troop commanded by Captain Lawrence Patterson, ranked high in the final 
rating and in a letter to the regimental commander the Chief of Cavalry expressed his 
gratification at the performance of the troop. 

On the 2nd of February a team composed of Major Sloan Doak, Capt. Alex. 3B. 
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MacNabb, Capt. Rinaldo C. Coe, Capt. Lawrence Patterson, and First Lieut. Russell C. 
Winchester, went to Los Angeles to participate in the Ambassador Horse Show. Very 
few civilian events were entered as there was no comparison between our horses and 
those of the civilian entries. In the military events we were nosed out by the Cavalry 
Division team. 

The basketball season is just drawing to a close. The Service Troop seems to be 
assured of top place and in the near future will play the winning artillery team for the 
Post championship. 

The regimental polo team is entered in the Del Monte tournament to be played in 
March. The competition will be strong as such teams as Del Monte, (including Com- 
mander Wise and Lieut. McCreery of England,) the San Mateo Cardinals, and Erie 
Pedley’s Midwick team are also entered. 


TWELFTH CAVALRY (less 2d Squadron)—Fort Brown, Texas 
Colonel William T. Johnston, Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel Charles MecH. Eby First Lieut. Marcellus L. Stockton 
Captain Wharton G. Ingram First Lieut. Clifford I. Hunn 
Captain Erskine A. Franklin Second Lieut. Wendell Blanchard 
Captain Herbert V. Scanlan Second Lieut. Clyde Massey 
Captain Clyde E. Austin Second Lieut. John P. Claybrook 
Captain Abraham W. Williams Second Lieut. John P. Willey 
Captain Vernon M. Shell Second Lieut. Ralph T. Garver 
Captain Ernest F. Dukes Second Lieut. George P. Berilla 
Captain John N. Merrill Second Lieut. Rufus L. Land 


Captain Silas W. Robertson 

A change in the Training Year for the troops at Fort Brown, Texas has resulted 
in an almost continuous cycle of training. October 31st marked the end of the Training 
Year 1926, while the 30th of April will conclude that of 1927. The silver lining to this 
cloud, however, more than offsets the rather tedious tactical drive entailed, for hereafter, 
under the present plan, the Regiment (less 2nd Sq) will make only one pilgrimage 
annually to Fort Ringgold, Texas, for combined training, tactical inspection and target 
practice, instead of two as heretofore. 

The period November 1, 1926 to February 15, 1927 has been devoted to individual 
training, to schools and to maintaining the troops in a state of readiness to take the 
field. In order to accomplish the latter, as well as preparatory to the annual Tactical 
and Training Inspection by the Corps Area Commander in April 1927, tactical problems 
have been conducted weekly. These problems, each illustrating principles in the em- 
ployment of Cavalry, have first been worked out in officers’ school, then used as the 
subject of instruction in troop schools during the week, and finally worked out on the 
ground with the troops. followed by a critique on the ground. Two aeroplanes, detailed 
from the 2d Division Air Corps, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, reported here for training 
with the 12th Cavalry on December 6th and 7th. In the problems which followed one 
plane eperated with the regiment the other against it. The results obtained from this 
instruction were very satisfactory. 


SECOND SQUADRON, TWELFTH CAVALRY—Fort Ringgold, Texas 
Lieut. Colonel C. O. Thomas, Jr., Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel Levi G. Brown First Lieut. Fraser Richardson 
Captain Wilkie C. Burt First Lieut. Daniel P. Buckland 
Captain Edward M. Fickett Second Lieut. Richard B. Evans 
Captain William Tussey Second Lieut. Augustine D. Dugan 
Captain John P. Scott Second Lieut. Paul R. Greenhalgh 


First Lieut. James S. Rodwell 
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Captain Wilkie C. Burt was on detached service at Fort Brown, Texas, playing polo 
with the regimental polo team during the Polo Tournament held at that station from 
December 24, 1926, to January 31, 1927. According to reports he acquitted himself 
very creditably. 

On December 18, 1926, the Squadron held its 1st Quarterly Training Competition, 
which consisted of: tent pegging, running at heads, bending race, jumping, Pony Express, 
squad drill, machine rifle competition, and Bugler competition. First place was won by 
Troop E with a total of 62 points; Troop F, 2d with 32 points; and Troop G, 3d with 28 
points. The above competition was the first of a series of training competitions to be 
held quarterly for a training trophy which will be competed for by organizations of the 
squadron, and to become the property of the troop winning it the greatest number of 
times in 16 competitions. 

On December 26, 1926, a race program was held under the auspices of the Fort 
Ringgold Athletic and Jockey Club. The main event of the day was the Thomas Cup 
Race open to all officers who were members of the club. The race was a one mile 
handicap, 165 pounds. Won by Nellie, Captain Walter F. Hamilton, Medical Corps, up. 

On February 22, 1927, a jumping contest was held, in which there was one team, 
of 6 men each, from Hq. Det., and Troops E, F and G, competing. The course was over 
9 jumps three feet, six inches high. The winning team was awarded a cup. Points to 
count on the training trophy, were allowed the first three places. Troop E won first 
place with a score of 58414 points; Troop G 2d, score 58314 and Headquarters Detach- 
ment 3d, with a score of 580%. The exhibition was one of the most satisfactory that 
has been witnessed at this station for sometime. The 24 horses entered the arena and 
took all jumps without a single refusal. 


THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming 
Colonel H. R. Richmond, Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel S. D. Maize First Lieut. F. T. Murphy 
Major Joseph Plassmeyer First Lieut. L. N. Smith 
Captain Anthony J. Kirst First Lieut. C. P. Amazeen 
Captain W. R. Irvin First Lieut. H. A. Sears 
Captain Guy D. Thompson Second Lieut. W. K. Noel 
Captain H. E. Kloepfer Second Lieut. H. D. Eckert 
Captain L. B. Wyant Second Lieut. R. M. Shaw 
Captain T. M. Rundel Second Lieut. H. M. Forde 
Captain H. C. Minuth Second Lieut. T. C. Wenzlaff 
Captain H. O. Richardson Second Lieut. G. A. Williams 
Captain A. E. Merril' Second Lieut. P. A. Ridge 
Captain G. R. Mauger Second Lieut. J. C. Crosthwaite 


First Lieut. W. N. Todd 

The regimental training program for the period November 1, 1926 to March 31, 1927 
ealls for individual training; troop schools for officers, non-commissioned officers and 
specialists, instruction and training in equitation, horse training, and care of animals; 
training of troop horses and remounts; instruction and training of privates and recruits: 
instruction and training of the personnel pertaining to communication and supply. 

The Advanced Course for officers has proceeded in a manner very satisfactory indeed. 
Last year the course followed closely that at the Cavalry School prescribed for field 
officers. It included 21 cavalry problems, involving the troop, squadron, regiment and 
a reinforced cavalry brigade. It covered marching, camping, reconnaissance and security ; 
organization of the ground and the occupation of defensive positions; attack, defense, 
pursuit; problems in the duties of command and staff up to and including a cavalry 
division; four map maneuvers, one lasting 24 hours. This year the course is based on 
Correspondence Course “D,” Command and General Staff School; one exercise or problem 
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each week since November ist. Sub-courses I, II, III have been finished satisfactorily 
by each member of the class. Sub-course IV, just entered upon, will be concluded by 
April 1st. The problem for the week is issued on Saturday, and is solved the following 
Friday afternoon. The officer thus has one week for the prescribed study, in any manner 
he chooses, and is assisted by from two to four lectures on the subject matter involved, 
given by a field officer recently graduated from Leavenworth. 

The schools for non-commissioned officers and specialists are carried on in a manner 
to insure the existence in the regiment of an efficient “Cadre,” around which to group, 
and with which to control and direct the large number of recruits the regiment hopes 
soon to receive. These recruits will have to be prepared very rapidly in order not to 
hamper the regiment next summer, when it goes into camp with the National Guard and 
Organized Reserves at Pole Mountain. 

Equitation and horse training has been carried on, not by troops, but by classes; 
that is, Class I, consisting entirely of non-commissioned officers; Class II, of privates; 
and Class III, of recruits. The horses have similarily been divided into classes; the 
recruits riding old. gentle horses; the privates the gentlest and most tractable remounts: 
and the non-commissioned officers the most difficult remounts. 

For the instruction and training of recruits, one troop has been set aside and 
designated as the recruit troop. By this means the recruits are quartered together and 
mess together, and are more closely supervised, looked after and assisted, during the 
period of their recruit training, than they would be if quartered among all the troops. 
As their recruit training is: finished, they are assigned to troops in large groups, with 
the view to keeping together those that have become acquainted, and thus preserving 
their morale. Recruits received this year are excellent in quality; they are young men, 
pliable, easy to teach and quick to learn. Those assigned to the Headquarters Troop 
have made rapid progress in the sections and platoons of that troop and in the post 
specialists’ schools especially provided for them. 

Instruction and training in communications and supply has been especially stressed, 
with much emphasis upon the development, use, and future value to the cavalry, of the 
radio 

Instruction in the practical problems of administration has been given much 
attention. Each lieutenant (except basics) has had a tour of one month’s instruction 
as assistant to the personnel adjutant, and each captain a tour of one week as assistant 
to the adjutant and as acting adjutant of the regiment. 

There has been a great shortage of personnel in the grade of private throughout the 
winter, and the winter here is long and cold, the cutting northwest winds steady and 
strong, rendering unit drill, out of doors, most disagreeable. It has been very convenien‘, 
and very fitting, therefore, to carry on individual training according to the regimentai 
schedule; that is, to run the regiment from November ist to March 31st quite as a school 
or college. And this has been done. The weather in the spring, summer and fall in 
this part of the world is glorious. Accordingly, on March 31st, “school is out;” unit 
training will then begin and will reach its climax in field exercises at Pole Mountain 
with the National Guard and Organized Reserves, in July. 

FOURTEENTH CAVALRY (less 1st Squadron)—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Colonel Julian R. Lindsey, Commanding 


Lieut. Colonel David H. Biddle Captain Harrison S. Beecher 
Major Emil P. Pierson Captain Frank M. Harshberger 
Captain Rexford E. Willoughby Captain Orland S. Peabody 
Captain Frederick F. Duggan First Lieut. Henry L. Kinnison, Jr. 
Captain John E. Maher First Lieut. Harold Engerud 
Captain William F. Saportas First Lieut. James H. Walker 
Captain Hugh J. Fitzgerald First Lieut. Arthur N. Willis 


Captain Percy S. Haydon Second Lieut. James L. Lake 
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Second Lieut. Isaac D. White Second Lieut. George W. Busbey 
Second Lieut. Newton F. McCurdey Second Lieut. Walter L. Weinaug 


Second Lieut. Claude A. Thorp 

The Fourteenth Cavalry (less 1st Squadron) is devoting itself to the betterment 
of the individual, the organizations within the Fourteenth Cavalry, and the Fourteenth 
itself. It is doing this mainly by means of post schools, athletics, and equitation, each 
of which will be covered in part. 

Every individual is receiving instruction in one of the following schools: Troop 
Schools, Specialists or Post Schools, Basic School for Officers, and Officers’ School. Care 
in choosing competent instructors was exercised. Programs were carefully studied and 
made to cover the subjects and in addition, made to cover the hours of the day in which 
the most instruction could be imparted and imbibed. 

There are perhaps few cavalry posts where there is as keen a competition in athletics 
as_at Fort Des Moines. Basketball is just one example of this. Due to the presence 
of a battalion of the Ninth Field Artillery, and a battalion of the Seventeenth Infantry, 
there is inter-branch competition. The Post has two basketball leagues, the National 
and the American. Each league has six teams. At this writing cavalry teams lead 
both leagues. G Troop and the Service Troop are tied for honors in the National 
League with a standing of 800.00; whereas F Troop leads the American League with a 
perfect 1000.00. The Post basketball team under the guidance of Lt. Thorp has met six 
opponents, defeated five and was defeated by one; one of the opponents being Drake 
University of Des Moines. 

At Fort Des Moines, cavalrymen ride, artillerymen ride, infantrymen ride, and 
everybody rides. Can you believe it? It is true. There is nothing the cavalrymen and 
artillerymen like better than their horses: similarly there is nothing the infantry officer 
likes better than his horse. Cavalry and artillery officers ride at equitation and remount 
classes. The ladies from the Post and Des Moines have a basic and an advanced class. 
The infantry and staff officers have horses available for their use, and use them whenever 
they find spare time. Every man on his horse every day is our motto: For transportation? 
No! Equitation! 

FIRST SQUADRON, FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Sheridan, III. 


Lieutenant Colonel Ben Lear, Jr., Commanding 


Captain Edmund M. Barnum First Lieut. Benjamin H. Graban 
Captain Clinton A. Pierce Second Lieut. Perley B. Sancomb 
Captain Norman N. Rogers Second Lieut. Thomas J. Randolph 
Captain Thomas W. Ligon Second Lieut. Clyde A. Burcham 
First Lieut. Richard H. Darrell Second Lieut. Mitchell A. Giddens 


Due to weather conditions, the mounted work of the Squadron has been confined 
to the riding hall during the past three months. 

On February 19, twenty-five recruits who had completed a ten weeks course of 
instruction were transferred to a full duty status at a ceremony held in the’ Post riding 
hall. The recruits were first presented to the Standard, following which they were 
briefly addressed by the Corps Area Commander, the Post Commander, and the Squadron 
Commander. The recruits then gave an excellent exhibition of training, which included 
close order drill, jumping, cossack riding, and monkey drill. Other events were a potato 
race, mounted wrestling, and an open jumping competition for enlisted men of the post. 
The Second Infantry Band furnished the music for the occasion. 

March 5th was the twenty-sixth anniversary of the organization of the Regiment. 
The Squadron Commander addressed the troops on the history of the Regiment, and a 
horse show was held in the riding hall. Of considerable interest to the Squadron was 
the competition for best trained remount, open to remounts received by the Squadron 
during the past four months and ridden by the enlisted men who trained them. In the 
evening a Squadron dance was held in the Hostess House. 
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SECOND MACHINE GUN SQUADRON—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Major John B. Johnson, Commanding 


Captain J. C. Daly Captain T. J. Heavey 

Captain L. C. Frizzell First Lieut. W. P. Campbell 
Captain I. G. Walker Second Lieut. G .C. Mudgett 
Captain W. T. Haldeman Second Lieut. Joseph Smith 


During the past three months weather conditions here have been perfect, and the 
Machine Gun Squadron has completed very successfully its squad, platoon and troop 
training. 

On one occasion a war strength platoon from each troop was designated to fire a 
competitive platoon problem in direct fire. The platoons were commanded by sergeants 
and were scored on the following: Manner of approach; use of cover; replacement of 
gun mules; ability to pack; ammunition supply; combat orders; fire position changes; 
fire discipline; reconnaissance by leader: gun position location; replacements in gun 
team; abiiity to unpack; disposition of led animals; fire orders; fire control; and scores 
on targets. 

The targets consisted of a column of silhouettes on a hillside, a skirmish line of 
silhouettes at the foot of a ridge, and two machine gun nests. They were so located 
that each platoon had to take up two fire positions. 

This competitive problem, which was won by B Troop’s platoon, proved of much 
interest and value to the whole squadron. It is regrettable that more ammunition is 
not available for combat firing practice of this type by cavalry machine gun units. 

The Second Machine Gun Squadron polo team recently had a most pleasant week-end 
trip to Roswell, N. M., when they played the New Mexico Military Academy “Four 
Horsemen.” While there the team were the guests of Lieut. Col. E. A. Keyes, the P. M. 
S. and T., who was formerly here with the Sth Cavalry. The Squadron Team consisted 
of Lt. Joseph Smith at No. 1; Lt. G. C. Mudgett at No. 2; Captain I. G. Walker at No. 3: 
and Major J. B. Johnson at Back, with Captain J. C. Daly as substitute. 

Lieut. Wm. P. Campbell was attached to the First Cavalry Division Wagon Trains 
during January, for an overland trip to Camp Furleng, Columbus, N. M., and return. 
This experience proved to be valuable, as short periods of duty along this line with other 
branches lead to greater mutual understanding and more co-operation between officers of 
the different branches. 

In compliance with the orders of General Winans (commanding the First Cavalry 
Division) Major John B. Johnson spent ten days detached service during February at 
Fort Clark, Texas, where ideas were exchanged with Major Sumner M. Williams 
(commanding the First Machine Gun Squadron) with a view to establishing contact 
between the two squadrons and co-ordinating the submission of recommendations to the 
Division Commander relative to proposed changes in organization, equipment and methods 
of training. 

At the close of the racing season at Juarez, officers had an opportunity to purchase 
excellent horses quite reasonably and a number of thoroughbred horses are now owned 
by officers of the Squadron. 


Oo 





Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the United States Cavalry Association 
Washington, D. C., January 12, 1927 


} | HE MEETING was held at the Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C., this date. 
The meeting was called to order at 8:10 p. mM. by the President. Fifty-one members 


were present in person and 780 represented by proxies, a quorum. 
Upon motion it was voted to dispense with the reading of the minutes of the last 
annual meeting and to approve them as published in the Cavalry Journal for April, 1926. 
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The annual report of the Secretary-Treasurer-Editor was read as follows: 
Washington, January 12, 1927 
To: The United States Cavalry Association 
Gentlemen : 
I submit herewith, as required by the Constitution, the financial statement for the 
year ending December 31, 1926, and a report of the activities of the U. S. Cavalry 
Association for the same period. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1926 
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5 Southern Railway Gen. Mort. Bonds at market value ........................ 4312.50 
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Washington, January 7, 1927 

We, the undersigned, appointed by the President of the United States Cavalry 
Association, to audit the accounts of the Treasurer of said Association, for the year 
ending December 31, 1926, do hereby certify that we have examined the books of 
account, vouchers, and the foregoing statement, covering said fiscal year, and that the 
same are correct and true, to the best of our knowledge and belief. 

Guy S. NORVELL 
Colonel, Cavalry 
J. G. PILLow 
Lt. Colonel, Cavalry 
W. W. OvEeRTON 
Lt. Colonel, Cavalry (G.S.C.) 

It will be seen from the above financial statement, especially with respect to the 
character and amount of the bulk of the assets, that the Association is in a healthy 
financial condition. Practically all bills are paid on the last day of each month, the 
only exceptions being Hugh Rees, Ltd. of London and Hermes Freres of Paris, with whom 
the Association has running accounts. : 

The increase in net assets for the year is $852.61. The increase on paper is actually 
greater than this by $989.75, the balance in the Cavalry Fund taken up in pursuance of 
the action of the Association at the last annual meeting. 

The increase in net assets would have been somewhat greater, but for the fact that 
during the past year about $800.00 more has been spent on the Cavalry Journal than in 
1925. This has been devoted to increasing its size, the number of illustrations, quality of 
paper and special articles. This increase was largely devoted to the issues for July, 
1926 and January, 1927, the cost of the latter being included in the financial statement 
for 1926. 


This is believed to be a sound policy, since the Cavalry Journal is practically the 
only material return that members receive for their dues of $2.50 per year. Further, 
any improvement of the Cavalry Journal—both in appearance and quality of contents— 
reflects credit upon the Association. 

The various activities conducted by the Association in order to render service to 
members, and at the same time make a small profit in order to cover overhead, have 
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continued to be a source of moderate income. The profits from the Book Department 
and the Magazine Department were somewhat less than last year, but the Saddle 
Department shows an increase, due to a greater volume of business, notwithstanding that 
the rise in the france has at times cut the Association’s profit to almost nothing. 
Following is an analysis of the Association’s membership and subscription list: 
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The close of 1926 shows a moderate increase in membership and subscriptions to the 
Cavalry Journal. On December 31, 1925, members and paid subscribers numbered 2101; 
on December 31, 1926, they numbered 2248, an increase of 7%. There has been a gain in 
practically every class of membership and subscription. The Reserve membership 
increased 12% during the year. The National Guard was the only component of the 
Cavalry service which shows a decrease, it having diminished 10%. This was perhaps 
to be expected in view of the unprecedented increase of 86.6% last year. 

At the end of the period covered by this report, 87% of the Regular Cavalry officers 
were members of the Association, 40% of the Cavalry National Guard, and 14% of 
Cavalry Reserve officers. It is believed that in this respect the Cavalry Association will 
compare very favorably with other service associations. 

In 1926 the Cavalry Association, as one of the sponsors of the Endurance Ride, 
made the usual contribution of $500.00. While the subject of the Association's further 
participation was discussed at the last annual meeting, no action was taken. This year 
arrangements were made for a refrendum on the subject and the proxies were worded 
accordingly. This was done for the reason that it was believed that all of the 
Association’s eggs should not be placed in one basket. But one regular cavalry 
organization is so situated as to be able to participate in the Eastern Ride, and there 
has been continual pressure on the part of cavairy organizations in the west for the 
Association to similarly support the Colorado Endurance Ride. This, it was thought, 
would place too much of a financial burden on the Association. 

It was believed that more good could be accomplished and the prestige of the 
Association enhanced by supporting neither of the Endurance Rides, and allotting such 
amounts as the Executive Council deemed advisable to the purchase of trophies for 
division and regimental horse shows and polo tournaments. 

However, the Board of Sponsors has recently decided to discontinue the Eastern 
Endurance Ride, therefore doing away with the necessity for a vote on the question of 
the Associations future financial support of this activity. 
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While the annual competition in the combat leadership of small cavalry units is 
under the supervision of the Chief of Cavalry, the fact of its initiation through the 
medium of the Cavalry Association makes its mention an appropriate feature of this 
report. After making available $1000.00 for the competition in 1926, the Cavalry Reserve 
officers who made the competition possible, has turned over $3000.00 which will insure 
Those who have read in the last issue of the 


the competition for three additional years. 
Cavalry Journal the article on the 1926 competition will appreciate the beneficial results 
accruing to the cavalry from this event. These will be all the greater if the scene of 
competition is transferred to the First Cavalry Division, which it is hoped will be the 
case this year. 

Upon motion, the report of the Secretary-Treasurer-Editor was accepted. 

The following were unanimously elected to the offices indicated, there being no 


other nominations: 


President : Major General H. B. Crosby 
Vice-President : Colonel W. J. Glasgow 


Executive Council: Colonel F. 8S. Foltz, U. S. A. Retired 
Colonel E. H. Humphrey, Cavalry 
Colonel L. B. Ballantyne, 102d Cavalry 
Colonel John Philip Hill, 306th Cavalry 
Lt. Col. Daniel Van Voorhis, (Cavalry) G.S.C. 
Lt. Col. A. B. Coxe, Cavalry 
Lt. Col. A. F. Commiskey, Cavalry 
Major H. S. Barrett, Cavalry Reserve 
Captain Royden Williamson, Cavalry 

The new President, Major General H. B. Crosby, took the chair. 

Motion made by Colonel T. A. Roberts that a vote of thanks be extended to the 
retiring President and Secretary for the efficient and masterly manner in which they 
had conducted the affairs of the Association. 

The motion was seconded and adopted unanimously. 

There being no further business, the meeting adjourned at 8:50 p. mM. to partake of 


a buffet supper. 
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